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PREFACE BY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY BENTON 




wATiia^^ 3Jhformation Program 



Subject : The Macmahon Hep or t 

I biliesve it may be helpful to circulate this report as background 
for &ism^<M of policies for a eontlTiuiEg inteniatiofial inforaiaitioja 
prograiiL 

TMs i?e|»CFrl is a statement of departmental policy* It is & 
irojfMng paper^ pi^pai?^ Iby Dr. Arthur W- Maemahon, a coiimltattt 

the Bepartment of State* In preparing this paper Dr. Macmahon 
^Oij^t to preseiiti^^ confronting tJie Depart- 

mmt as it orgai^^ iaaiai%s^f^&^ fefirifmatiqn program for thfe lutu^a 

Dr, Macmahou completed his report in Jti% 1143^ before c^f 
the war with Japan* In this printing, only om ehunge hm hBm made 
ia the original manuBCriptv Part entitled 'Transdtioiial Timing," 
li&a been detet^^d : it wiis written befoi^ the President's Order of 
At^u^ 31; ld4;5j transferring tb^ juot^epif^tioua^ inf daSEiation. fonctiong 
^ tiiie Olfefe oi War loJoCTtiaiiijiL 1^ OBm of ifitosr-Ani&^icaii 



From; Wuajam BENTo:Nr, A.ssktant jSe^retar^ of Stat^ 




X POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL rNFOHMATION PROQKAM 

4. I recommend that this MGinorandiini immediately be transmitted 
inforniHUy to the Office of War Information, the Oftico of Inter- 
Ammcan Affairs, the Ff»deral Communications Commission, the 
Burmu of the Budget, all Oiiices of I he Department and to the Chiefs 
of Mission in the field ^ that it be so transmitted for their confidential 
information and any comments they may care to make prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 19455 ^^hen definitive positions should be fornmlated. 
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SUMMARY 



THE ADEQUACY with which the United States as a society 
m portrayed to the o[her peoples of the world is a matter of 
concern to the American people and their Government* Sl)ecifically 
it concerns the Department of State* Modern international relations 
lie between peoples, not merely governments. _lStat/ements on foreign 
policy are intelligible abroad in the spirit in whieh they are intended 
oiKy when other peoples imderstand the contest of national tradition 
and character which is essential to the meaning of any statemen?!> 
Til is is especially true of a collaborative foreign policy which by 
nature must be open and popidar, imderstood and accepted at home 
and abroad, 

/^International information activities are integral to the conduct of 
foreign policy* The ob]i?et of such activities is, first, to see that the 
context of knowledge among other peoples about the United States is 
full and fair, not meager aud distorted and, second, to see that the 
policies which directly affect other peoples ikre pn-Hcntcd abroad with 
enough detail a&f well as background to make thetn understandable.^) 
The emphasis in this memorandum is upon international informa- 
tion activities in a narrower sense (tlie mass media) than the applica- 
tion of the term which inclmles intercultni*al relations (for examplej 
the exchanges of students and professors), 

Facilitative and Supplementary Nature of Govern- 
mental Information Activities 

(1 ) The portrayal of the United States must he accomplished sub- 
stantially by the normal currents of private interchange tli rough the 
media of the printing press, radio, I'amera and screen, and others, 
and the complex institutions that rise spontaneously about them> 

(2) ^he role of the Government is important bnt it is facilitative 
and supplementary* Some of the elements are facilitative, like gov- 
ernmental policies which may promote the cheapness, equality, speed, 
and universality of press communications. Some of the elements are 
supplementary in t!ie sense that they must be conducted by the Gov- 
ern me nt, or with its support^ if they are to be conducted at all (for 
example, fast tranHmission abroad of full texts of important Americnn 
speeches)-^ A common spirit runs thi'ough both Uie facilitative and the 
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supplementary types of action it^he GoYermnent's role is seen as posi- 
tive but limited and essentially residual.'^ 

(3) The scope of the governmental action is thns dc^fined by survey- 
ing the active and potential international 1 floi?f of information accom* 
plished through the several media and the non-governmental insti- 
tutions based upon them. Such a survey indicates various private or 
intermediate forms of enterprise which may advance the intcruational 
flow of information and, particularly, a fuller and fairer projection 
of the United StateB abroad. But such a survey also indicates gaps 
of knowledge abroad which, for tiie i^resent at least, ttmst be filled by 
direct governmental action, linked to the conduct of its international 
relations, 

(4) The gaps which must be filled by the Government are caused 
chiefly by the fact that other peoples do not have enough background 
knovrledge of what is broadly typical of the United States to interpret 
fairly the dramatically unusual and therefore nevpsworthy episodes 
which command attention In the conniiercial organs of information, 
especially in fast news* Moreover* voluntary commercial facilitiesj 
which properly rest upon the patronage of consumers, sometimes 
deepen preexisting foreign stereotypes about the United States by 
supplying the kinds of items that fall in with the prepossessions of 
their customers (American crimes, divorces, at id wmlth bcMii^ note- 
worthy stereotypes). In addition, it is hardly possible on a com- 
mercial basis to distribute full texts of addresses, laws, and the like, 
although these may be useful to foreign editors as well as to public 
officials. The foregoing are il hist rations of the opportunity and need 
for non -competitive supplementary services* 

(5) Tlie United States tioverxuuent will not compete with the pri- 
vate informational media and industries. In peacetime it will not 
conduct any general fast news or radiophoto services. The Govern- 
ment's supplementary role may be illustrated as follows : it will keep 
its officers in the field sufliciently supplied with full tests of important 
utterances and documents, and the knowledge of episodes in the news 
that may need fuller eicplanation so that the officers can meet the 
ne^s of foreign newspapers and other informational organa To 
iDustrate further : the Government's relation to the international flow 
of commercially produced and cnnimercially exhibited motion pic- 
tures will be at most facilitative; hut by the display of non-theatrical 
films the Government will seek to alter or supplement certain impres- 
sions created by the commercial showings or other media, 

(6) These supplementary types of activity must he conducted 
largely in the field. In the end they are intensely personal; they are 
accompliii^hed through active contacts Ijetween American officials, par- 
ticularly public- affairs officers, and the foreign press j radio, motion- 
picture and related enterprises. 



BTOfMAHY 

The Bearing of Inleniational Agreements on 
Freedom of Information 

(1) In estimating the scope of future governmental action to in- 
crease the flow of information, the possibility of mternaiional agree- 
ments must be considered. Such agreements are desirable. There 
are, however, limits to the press^urc which the United States^ in the face 
of the supreme need for common action on security among the United 
Nations, could afford to apply in seeking guarantees of the right of 
unrestricted access to and publication of information. Similarly, 
the United States could hardly expect (as some estrenm advocate 
of freedom of information have seemed to hope) to se^MU^e assent 
to agreements that would bar governments like those of Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union from conducting or participating in informa- 
tianal agencies of various kinds. An are^i of agreement may be possi- 
ble. International agreements on the right to collect information 
within any country and to export it to other countries should apply 
to both government n.1 and pi4vat,e agencies. But an agn>ement on 
the right to send information into another country and to disseminate 
it there should distinguish between private and governmental bodies. 
Otherwise a loosely drawn guarantee might confer novel and unwise 
extraterritorial ]>rivileges on governments. It is urgently desirable 
that agreement be reached on miiiimum standards {yf behavior for 
governmental information agencies projected into other countries. 
The standards might cover such matters as reasonable registration 
requirements, identification of governmental material as to sourcej 
and avoidance of political pro[3aganda. These standards would 
amount to conditions attached to any general f^ianuittH' of uiire^ 
stricted movement, of foreign govenmiental inforn xtion and, as such, 
would be enforceable by the receiving countries. 

(2) The United States (by reason of its traditions of private enter- 
prise and the attitude of Congress in peacetime toward the use of 
unvouchered funds, among other factoid) would be at a disadvantage 
and a relative loser in the downward spiral of standards likely to 
attend an unbridled competition among governmental informational 
programs. The (.iovernment of the United States will not force the 
pace. But this caution does not mean inaction, Inactioti in itself 
would be seriously to the disadvantage of the United States. 

(a) The favorable attitude of the United Slates toward the pos- 
(jibility of internal ional guarantees of freedom of information and 
standards of governmental behavior is not a reason for withholding 
action now on the numerous ptmtim factors that affect the volume and 
accuracy of the international How of inforniationj including a fuller 
and more balanced knowledge of the United States in otlier countries. 
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Criteria of Organization 

(1) In addition to vaxious ad hoc bodies of a prii^ate, public, or 
intermediate character suitable to special fields like sbort-wave broad- 
casting, documentary motion pictur*3S, the export ot books, and otliers, 
ihe United States in peacetiine will need a general iiifonnational staff 
tiu^oughout tlie world. This must be serviced by a headquarters work* 
shop in the United States, 

(2) There are strong grounds for assimilating these elements of 
organization to the diplomatic missions and the Department of State. 
The reasons are partly aduiinistrativej partly political, and partly in 
the natuiB of the tasks to be done* Congress is liardly likely to sup- 
port a suitable sizeable program unless it knows that the activities 
arc a necessary and organic part of the foreign relations of the TJnited 
States, Identity with the missions and the Depurtmeat of State, 
moreover, is especially approprinto in view of the factual emphasis of 
a peacetime information program, the avoidance of subterfuge and 
"slanting**, and at the same time the closeness that exists between sup- 
plement ary baekgrautid material and current inform ation needed by 
the diplorihatic missions in discharging their inherent re>sponsibitities* 
A part of the ij^ formation program involves intimate touch with the 
heads of missions to obtain interpretation of the current policies of 
the United States Govermnent. ^ 

(3) Nor will the produotive and distributive activities of the peace- 
time program, as reviewed later in this paper , be so heavy and intricate 
as (o require an informational organization in Washington separate 
£i*om the Department of State, forfeiting the administrative and polit- 
ical advantages which have been mentioned. These ad?aiitagej3 will 
be especially strong during the early years of peace while the new 
informational program is becoming an habituated pait of the conduct 
of the foreign nSmrn of the United States^ ^ 

Recommended Home Organization 

(1) The home organizativm should be in, the Department of State 
under permanent assignment to on Assistant Secretary, The^ element 
that exists in common between the foreign and domestic informa- 
tion programs will be sufKcieJitly rewgnized by placing both, as 
separate Offices, under the same Assistant Secretary. His staffing 
(which may include a career deputy) should be kept at a size wliich 
will not undermine the fidl vitality and responsibility of the OfKces, 

(2) The Ofliee of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
should consist of divisions based primarily on media. These would 
include non-competitive news, features, and related press materials; 
visual media; international broadcasting contacts (the operating 
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responsibilities resting outside, however, both as to programming 
and en^iieering) ; and cultural relations (involving broadly coor- 
dinative relations to voluntary organizations and to other government 
departments, and some operating? responsibilities* especially as to the 
movement of persons, bnokt * and [mhlicailfms). For purpose of 
country planning (as distinguished from media planning and so 
far as country planning is not left to the field units under the beads 
of missions) a munber of aides, each assigned to a particular area, 
might serve under the Office director as foci and secretaries of coimtry 
committees which would draw together members from the several 
media divisions and from the geogriiphica) offices concerned. In 
addition, a unit in the Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs would exist to see that the field establishments wera 
serviced in an expeditious m^inner. The pjittcrn of organization 
throughout should seek to secure the necessary degree of concert with- 
out depriving the prodociug unit-s of their responsibility and sense 
of participation in matters of policy and planning* 

(3) The recommendation that the home organization be placed 
squarely in the State Department assumes: (a) that continued admin- 
istrative progress in the State Department will be rellect^d in its 
ability to provide each of its jiarts with the personnel and equip- 
ment suited to its distinctive tasks; (b) that information will be 
organized and handled in the Department of State on a functional, 
world-wide basis, subject to close collaboration with the geographical 
and economic divisions; and (c) that international ]>ublic- affairs work 
will be recognized as of equal importance to all other aspects of the 
formulation of foreign policies and the conduct of foreign relations* 

: Recommended Field Organization 

(1) Field struetuxe* A full connection with the diplomatic missions 
is desirabie. Not otdy doe^ this pattern respect the unity that is a 
proper ideal in oven^eas representation and simplify administrative 
relations but it also respects the inherent relation of information to 
foreign policy. Typically^^*^-^ MA orL^tmization in larger posts might 
consist of a coimjselor assigned to public affairs, assisted by officers for 
cultural exchinige, press, radio, and other matters. A crucial phase 
of the work involves the interpretation of policies and instant event*! 
and must be performed in close contact, with the bead of the mission 
and with access to the flow of confidential communications. The 
physical separation from Hie mission ot part of the work (such as the 
libraries) possibly under a distinctive name, is a minor question de- 
pending, in the judgment of the head of tlie mission, upon the local 
situation and the nature of the particidar activities to be performed. 
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(2) Kali personnel* Unity under the diplomatic establishiueiits 
implies thiit the Foreign Service will provide the necessary degree of 
in tern a 1 spec i a 1 i za ti on . The t ask of inform a ti on ofti ce rs , it is t r u e j *n * 
tails a sense ot public affairs (an apter phrase than "public relations^') 
more than of sheer ly pmfessional techniques. But the work also 
requires a considerable admixture of attitudes and skills that rijst 
upon early interests sharpened by experience. The present legal 
set-up of the Forei{i:n Service offers serious obstacle to recruiting able 
individuals from the war agencies or from private life. Seasoned 
persona can now be recruited at levels commensurate with their age 
and experience only through the Foreign Service AuxiHarji, This 
device, with the tenure of all who are in it, lapses six months after the 
close of the emergency , In the long-run, informational activities 
in the missions will doubtless be helped by the recruitment of young 
men with some preexisting interest and contact with such matters j by 
attention to tlieir development through the strengthened system of 
special in-service training, and generally by the system of training 
all Foreign Service ollicers to be more conscious of public affairs* 
The lotig-run effects of sucli measures will not be realized if a reason- 
able degree of inforniational specialization becomes a blind alley in 
a Foreign Service career* 

Apart from the constmctive but slow tendencies just mentioned, 
the revision of the Foreign Service Act, is essential foi* both immediate 
and pennanent needs. Immediately, with peace in sight, first-class 
seasoned men who can hardly start at the bottoJf; are not likely to be 
attracted by a merely temporary appointment At nil times, more- 
over, it will remain desirable to recruit and to retain in Ihe Service 
some mature persons for positions that require professional back- 
ground and call for more continuity than will be provided through the 
proposed Foreign Service Resei-ve, useful as the Reserve will be. 
Here, at least, are pressing reasons for the earl^y reconsiderations of 
the Foreign Service legislation and its administration. 

Government Policy Toward Private Informational 

Functions ^ 

Various suggestions for facilitative action by government emerge 
from a survey of the pj'ivate institutions by which, in any casej the 
main flow of infonnation must be accomplished. 

(1) Press communications. Public policy properly emphasizes the 
need for cheaper, quicker, equal, more abundant, and universal com- 
munication facilities to serve the regular news agencies, correspond- 
ents, and related press interests. Radiotelegraph and especially tlie 
method of multiple address in the case of oiitgoing news aen^ice are 
of growing importance, (Multiple address, sometimes called Sched- 
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uled Transmission Service, is the sending of news in Morse code on 
a broad radio beam for simultaneous reception by a number of clients) . 
Apart from doubts as to the wisdom of a general private merger of all 
United States international communication facilities, there seems a 
convincing case for treating pra*;s conmiuni cation facilities on a sepa- 
rate, specialised basis. 

(2) International broadcflsting. International broadcasting takes- 
several forms: broadcasting by short wave direct to the foreign lis- 
tener ; transmitting programs by point - to-point short wave for rebroad- 
cast over foreign stations by medinm wave; and the export of record- 
ings and scripts for use on foreign stations. Direct international 
broadcasting by short wave is unique among informational media in 
its ability to reach persons in other covm tries despite the opposition 
of their governments. This fact in itself is gi^ound for considerate 
treatment. The continiintion of direct sliort-wfive broadcasting seems 
justified despite the^coplicism of some engineers who would prefer 
to have the frequencies used for other purposes^ relying for Uiterna- 
tional broadcasting upon point-to-point transmission of programs for 
rebroadcasting by medium wave in other countries* 

An early decision must be made about future policy toward owner- 
ship of short-wave broadcasting tniosniitters. During the war, short- 
wave stations owned by seven private licensees have been pooled with 
a number of Govern men t-constructeil transmitters and operated for 
the Office of War Information and the Oflice* of In tf*.r- American AflEairs. 
The post-war alternatives include the creation of an inclusive private 
entity; an inclusive public entity; a split system, under which the 
Government would retain and operate its own transmittei^; and 
finally, the return of the leased private stations to their competitive 
ownei^ and di^osal of t5ie Government transmitters among them or 
otherwise. 

In choosing among these alternatives, or variations thereof, the 
criteria include the need to economi7.e frequencies; the delicate inter- 
national considerations involved potentially in shortwave broad- 
casting; the fact that such broadcasting has not been profitable in 
the past; and the risk that (although a dignified type of sponsored 
'%stitutionaP' advertising would not be objectionable) the type and 
scale of remunerative advertising, if forthcoming, might not be helpful 
to this country's foreign relations. 

It seems clear that one entity, whether governniental or private, 
should be licensed to conduct all direct international broadcasting 
from the United States, subject to stringent general standards. These 
standards would require a high proportion of sustaining programs 
and would limit commercial advertising, if anv to the "In^stitutLonal^' 
sort. The emphasis would be upon the fuPst possible utilization 
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of ilm best domestic programs, duly adapted to the Yarious languagos, 
together with nws and news commentary in those languages. In 
addition, nnd to the degree consistent with broadcasting needs, the 
entity would seek to use the frequencies to the fullest possible extent 
hy providing incidental news transmission to tlie press. It would not 
seek to rival the main pivss carrier. 

It is recommended that the Department take^he initiative in setthig 
np a working group under the dmirmimsliip of the Federal Com- 
municatiDns Commission and including representatives from the 
OWL, the OIAA, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Department of 
State to submit i-ecommendations to the Presjfl^^nt for the attention 
of Congress concerning post-war ownership and operation of a short- 
wave broadcasting entity. 

(5) UotioE piotiares. The industry's vital stake in the preservation 
of its foreign market may lead to various forms of vohmtary collabfv* 
ration. The possibility of eninrging the type of contact ilhistrated 
during the war in the Motion Picture Society for the Anl^^jis war- 
ranis support.. The hope of getting rid of slights? to other peoples 
in films produced in the United States is brighter than the avoidance 
in commci-cial films, intended for both the domestic and v^vigu 
markets, of elements wluch create eiToneous impressions about 4he 
United States among peoples who lack a background of understand- 
ing of what is normal in the United States. This fact increases the 
importance of governmental activity* in relation to documentary films 
and r*^lated types^both protluction and foreign distribution, alt^ougli 
their net effect must remain a minor factor in comparison with the 
impact abroad of the flow of commercial films. 

(4) Booki and tnagEsines. The increased interest of American pub* 
lisliers in the export market has been shown in tentative steps already 
taken (notably in the formation of the United States International 
Book Association, Inc.) to surmount the difficulties faced in this 
market. The stgiiificant desire of the publishers for governmental 
coof>eration shoukl he met half way. The relationship generally h 
suggestive of a pattern of flexible coc^perative action. 

Supplementary Tasks of Government 

The review of the flow of information which private or serai-govem- 
mental enterprises may reasonably snpjjort in peacetime reveals cer- 
tain gaps which the Goveniment, in the conduct of its foreign rela* 
tions, cannot afford to neglect. 

Thesis gaps of information can be filled by a number of media* The 
choice of media may vary from country to c^auntry. The following 
are mentioned as residual opportunities for supplementing the flow 



of information — ^methods which are non -competitive and which may 
well be contiimed by the Government: 

(1) Missions shotiJd be supplied with the texts of impoitant 
Government speeches and pronouncements for sinudtaneous release at 
home and abroad. In this connection the Department's radio news 
bulletin to the missions should bo enlarged, perhaps double the siae 
of the present 3,500-word daily e<lition, and the time of delivery 
should be adjusted to meet the needs of infurmatiun ollicers who pro- 
vide interpretations of current news. 

(2) Supplementing this i-adio bulletin, the Department should 
send by airmail batches of clippings and other background informa- 
tion on the United States, suitable for rewriting by an information 
officer in the field in anj^wt^r to requests from foreign newspapers for 
information on particular subjects, 

(3) Assistance to foreign correspondents in tlie United States is 
another effective meiins of insuring fuller, fairer coverage in the 
foreign press. Several officers of tlie Department should be assigned 
to aid visiting journalists* The Department should continue to aid 
foreign editors and radio comuientators to make visits to the United 
States. 

(4) A morgue of stock pictures on ^ientitic and social develop- 
ments in the United States would be needed at the larger American 
missions. 

(o ) Exhibits of photographic enlargements may be prepared either 
by the home information organization nnd hhipped in finished forui, 
or produced in the field from the collection of photonegatives, 

(0) Non^fiction motion pictures on the United States, if they are 
to retain a wurld-w^^e audience, will require continued Oovernment 
assist ajice in both prmiuction and distribution. The smne applies to 
film strips, which have pruvetl e^specially welcome in foreign school 
systems. f 

(7) Kadic recordings and script materials may be sent to the mis- 
gions for loan to local radio stations, 

(8) As a minor phase of the programming for American short wave 
broadcasting, the DeparUneiit of State may province a few official pro- 
grams each year. 

(9) Some Government-supported magaxine.^, such as tlie OWI pub- 
lications in the Soviet Union (!>f wliich Ambassador Harriinan wrote 
that nhey reach the policy^mnlfing and oi>inion^forming section of the 
Bussian public and I am told lljat every copy is read by at least 20 
persons") should be continued. It h taken for granted Vliat general 
Government publications such as En Guard ia, Victory, Photo Eemern, 
and U.^A., if continued at all after the war, should be disposed of to 
private ownership and maiuigemcnU 
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(10) Assistance to foreign publishers hi obtaining good transla- 
tions of America's best books sliould be continued. This now falls 
under the cultural-cooperation program, 

(11) As a field'Servicing unit for most of the foregoing activities, 
but requiring special attention of its own, an inforniation library will 
be needed at most of the larger missions to contain^ aside from late 
American books, pamphlets, and magazines, the clippings, photo- 
graphs, motion-picture fihos, film strips^ and radio recordings meji- 
tioaed aboye. 
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Part I ^ 
INTKODUCTORY ANALYS: 




IHE ISSUES DISCUSSED in this memorandum culminate in 
two main problems of general organization. 



First, as to organization at home for the conduct of foreign infor- 
piational activity : it must be decided in what ways and to what extent 
the field will need to be serviced, from the center. This question con- 
ditions choices among various forms of organization: whether the 
work will be integral with the Dei>nrtment of State, or conducted by 
a separate organization, or given i^omc intermediate status; and how 
far the opemtioiis can be developed upon au^^^(j^;»mous bodies of a semi- 
public or private nature, ^ 

Second J as to future foreign informational activity in the field : it 
must be decided whether such informational activity should be in- 
corporated in the missions proper^ or detached physically, or even 
conducted under a semi- independent organization.. A related ques- 
tion is tlie degi^ee to which and the rate at which the regijlar United 
States diplomatic establishments will be staffed with more or less 
specialized information officers- 

In addition ai^e immediate questions to tlie location within the 
Department of State as now constituted of responsibility for the ini- 
tiation of policy to these matters. Many of them blend commer- 
cial, technical, and informational, as well as so-called political 
elements,^ In tl>e State DepartmeJlt's dealings with problems of in- 
ternational communications faciiitiesj for example, attention must be 
given to those considerations which arise from the Goveriunent's pro- 
found concern in the flow of information from countiy to country. 
This would not be less true if the Government's direct operational 
role were slight, even negligible. The location of initiative in mat- 
ters of policy vTithin the Department of State must take account of 
the major functional development which, within a year, has led to the 
creation of the Office of Public Affaii*s and the appointment of an 

^ It goes vpitiiout sayinjET that deeisiODs must be taken in the context of the 
total foreign poUcy of the UnUed States. From this standpoint the geographical 
offices are crucially involved. The €|ueatjon of the relation of the geographical 
offices to the informational activity as a depart men t-wid(> function is discussed 
In part Till of this memorandujii. 
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Assistant- Secretary esi)ressly and peiniliarly assigned to problems of 
mformatiofial policy. 

The organizational problems are not questions only of direction and 
of destination; they involve timing. Specifically they involve the 
dioiees that: will attend the transitioii from the wartime activities of 
the OiEce of War Infcuination and Hie information work of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs* This transition includes the need to 
service occupational a dm mist rat ion in the conquered enemy coun- 
tries over a considerable period* 

The mm^ers to the prohlems of organisation 7*c$t largely upon the - 
view th^t in fallen about the '/proper nature and necessary amoimt of 
f^dwe l-nited SiaU'& infotmafJanal activity abroad. The task will 
condition Uie choice of tools. Th^ tajnk itself must be defined by con- 
sidering national objectives k 1 noinls uud the extent to which these 
will be filled without govemmtJuU! action. Only a detailed review 
of needs and of exiH^ctntions for their fulfilment by non-governmental 
means can indicate the areas of appropriate governmental responsi- 
bility* These, in turn, determine tht* organization and methods that 
will be suitable. 

Need for Information Program 

The Vmted States Oavemmsnt and spmifieally the 8t(^ Depart- 
r?imt cminot he indifferent to the vmys in which our society is portrayed 
in other emmtries. The reasons for this conc?ern need only be men- 
tioned* From the standpoint of securityj tliere are the advantages of 
peace-d imposing friendship. At I he very leasts knowledge about us 
strengtlicns the potentialities of alliance. Trade with the United 
; States is helped by an acquaintance with its technology and with its 
^ ways of I i f e generally* G ranted th at we eschew what some have called 
cidtnral imperialism and properly seek to avoid imdue dislocation of 
the mores of other smueties, we would he a decadent people if we did 
not wisli others to know about Aiuerican standards and techniques— 
in healtlij for example — that demonstrably have contributed to human 
happiness. An outstan<]ing lesson of the last decade is that liberty 
nmst believe in itself aJid that tolerance does not mean indifference. 

The concern of t\m Goveniment is even niore pointed. Foreign 
affairs are relations between pe^jples, not simply governments,^ Gov- 

'Mr, Don Francisco, formerly Assist n tit; roorrlinator for Inter-Amerfcftn Affairs 
and m>w vice presiclfint nutl director of J* Walter Thompson, said in a talk ijuoted 
in an edilorlnl in Frhiivrn* Ink, Mar. ie» lO'JS, p. 114 r 

'*To kP^'p fvnr relations on a niirrow l>asl« of govf^rnnient to government., without 
any reiil eff<>rt to inform the people of foreign countrlt^j, 5s lilte merely selllag 
to the vvhoI<Bsalers and matf ing no appeal lo the consuming public." 
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emmental spokesmen do not nd dress foreign oflicials only but also 
the populaces behind them. The overture of international p«licies 
are often items in the press, for example, not diplomatic notes. Na- 
tional spokesmen sometimes speak to other peoples merely by allowing 
themselves to be overheard when they speak Lo their own oitiisens. 
Sometimes the appeal is more direct and openly avowed. 

A eollaborative foreign policy^ especially^ mmt be open^ proclainiedj 
and populur at home and abroad. The foreign policy of the United 
States is essentially collaborative. Information about snch a policy 
can be extraterritorial withot^ In fringing ri^xHts of other peoples. 
These facts are tlie basis of an inrornmtion policy in both its dont^stic 
and overseas phases. Especially in a worli of almost instairuiueijus 
communicabiiity, foreign policies ute foi"midated and must be viewed 
in the light of national mores and character. If the policies are 
to be correctly undoi'stood and acted opon in otlier countries, the 
peoples of the latter must be aware of the national cbaracttiristies 
that are indispensable to the interpretation of the policies m cjuestion. 

The United States as a society gains by being truthful about itself 
in its fomign information. Espiicially is there need to irnike other 
peoph^s aware of what is broadly characteristic, not exceptional and 
extreme. The country will be hel[>ed by a portrayal of itself which is 
candid and complete enough to sliow that, far from begng a land of 
nnivei*tEal wealth and material ease, the United States has prohlems 
of poverty and maladjustment. In the past^ the picture too often 
has excited an envy that has been offset only by the extent to which 
elements in the seeming i^epresentat j«m have aiforded foreign i^opula- 
tions an excuse for despising us as a people, 

A candid and reasonably complete national self -portrayal implies 
certain Htundards, First, the information must he truthful; it, nmst 
be balanced, not distorted. Secondly, there must be enough of it, 
sulhciently widely distributed, to convey understanding among the 
opinion -forming gi'oups in other countries and to an increasing degree 
among the masses,* Third, the information must be conveyed tact- 
fully, for this conditions its effectiveness in securing a reception and 
its success in promoting attitudes favorable to harmonious interna- 
tional relations, 

' Re^rdlng the relative size of tiie opin Ian-form ing p«rt of tlie population In 

cerrain countries, a despfitdi from Cairo oti Sept. 22, 1fM4 (no. 24S) remark^: 

**Egypr*ft population amiind 17,()00,0fl0 souls; 3,000,000 of these, who can 
write their onines, hth cJnssltied as litenUes, but according to the OWI rcjiearches, 
the real fontmners of opinion are a tiievc 200,000, Iosh tlnm 1.2 per cent of the 
total, mu\ even tils small fraction incliifles a disproportionate niiinhor of the 
better educated minority groups." 
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The Government's Role 

The peacetime role of ths United Stales Goi^eVTmient in striving to 
attain the foregoing stmuliirds of i-ntenialiojml in for^mational activity 
should be cmitim^ mul limited iut positive. It should be cautious 
and limited for a variety of !*easons. The United States does not wish 
to stimulate eompetition in foreign go cerumen tid publifilyi This is 
tnae partly because of the relativtj strength of the private facilities 
of information based in the United States. In oni* sense, indeed^ the 
United States would be tlie gainer if all governments would retire 
from direct informational activitioB. But the reasons for avoiding 
any invitation to intergovcrmnejital eompetition are deeper, resting 
upon the ideal of a sponraneoiis flow of truthful information through- 
out the world not trainnieled or distortt^d by aiiy Kclf- protective gov- 
ernment or group. Until agreements are reach i^d that establish basic 
standards of fair conduct by governments when they engage in in for- 
matioiial activity^ increased intergovernmental competition will 
sharpen nationalistic feeling and, lacking settled &i:andards against 
which to judge it, will be attended by a progressive worsening of inter- 
national conduct in this field. The United States would almost cer* 
tainly be a loser in sucli intergovernmental competition, being handi- 
capped in this respect by traditiotis of free enterprise, legislative 
responsibility, and related factors. We are aware, tooj of the value 
of interested reception tlint I'esults from a knowledge of the diverse 
ownership of the media in the United States, 

But the role of tJie United States Government mmt he positive while 
it remains oauUmh'i and liinited, A self-denying attitude on the part 
of the United States Government will not stop the activities of other 
governments in the post-war world. The answer to competition is 
not unilateral disarmament. Nor can the desired international flow 
of knowledge l>e secured negatively, merely by agi-eements about what 
governments promise not to do. The complications in the way of an 
all-inclusive ititeniational agreement about freedom of the pre^s" 
and the like will be examined in the second pail; of this memora^ndum. 
Even if swe.ei)ing guarantees can be established, it will not follow 
automatically that the various private facilities, such as the news 
agencies, will secure a satisfactorily wide-spread coverage. Such 
coverage refjtiires cheap and universal communication facilities, 
Buitt.^d to news needs, and the incentive to use them, Beaides, com- 
mercial information services may not supply the background which 
lends perspective and conduces to a fair understanding of day-to-day 
episodes, 

Broadli/ ataied^ the role of the Vnited Staten Oov&mment^ being 
at once U?mted and positime^ mmt he supplementary and faciUtaiive, 
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The scope of such a role audits organizational inqdications are fomid 
by considering, as to the severni media and related institutions, how 
satisfactory are tl\e ctmditionH for adequate national self-porti'ayal 
among all peoples. The analysis includes the institntious (botli com- 
mercial and non-profit) which sire based on the printing press (the 
publishing industries, the news agencies, and foreigiT reporting as a 
profession) ; wire communicatiojis as an adjunct; radio and the 
methods of recording and reprot hieing sound; and the camera and the 
screen (including motion pictures, film strips, and still pictui^s for 
the press and for exhibit) , As to tlie coverage in each case, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish (1) the adequacy with wdiich lomwledge of other 
peoples is l)rougM to the Uniltnl States and (2) the atlequacy of the 
knowledge about the United States that goes abroad* considei^ed both 
as to itvS fullness and fairness and as to tlve completeness of its distri- 
bution throughout the world. 

This memorandum stresses tlie outward flow of infm'fimtion from, 
this country. There are reason?? for such emphasis. Relatively speak- 
ing, the United State-s imports through the various media more infor- 
mation than is the cnso with most countries. In addition, other gov- 
ernments are free to establish oflicial information services in the United 
States and many will continue to avail themselves of such access afte:r 
the war, The desirability of reciprocity and a two-way flow of int^er- 
national understanding is of course assumed. The reception abroad 
of information about the United States is helped by a t^nse in other 
countries that our people are awi*^ of their life and achievcmcnts- 

"Information" and ''Cultural Relations" 

In the following analysis ihe concept of ''international informa- 
tion" is taken broadly j without attempting to draw a sharp line b^ 
tween cultural I'elatiom and information in the narrower sense. The 
distinction between them is shaded but has* important administrative 
consequences* Andmssador Hayes allu<led suggestively to certain 
aspects of difference when he wrote on October 6^ 11)44 (no* 3191)^ 
speaking particularly of cultural activities: *'They should have to do, 
not with the contemporary day-to-day developments and passing cur- 
rents of public opinion, but i-ather with that more abiding complex 
of science^ art, and education wliich distinguishes the historic cul- 
ture of one nation from another's and which conditions the long-range 
attitudes of every country in its f oreign as well as its domestic policies," 
The emphasis in these pages is upon international infonnational ac- 
tivity in the narrower sense that involves especially the mass media 
of printing press, radio, and camera and screen. The responsibility of 
the Department of State for cnltiiral relations is already recognized. 
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It 3ms been signalized since lUS by the existence of a divisional unit 
to whicb Con^^rc'ss sabsequentlj approved the shifting of various OIAA 
activities identified as caltiaruL The pending iBsueB of policy and or- 
ganizalioii concern ftsjjecinlly the fulure of international information 
in the more special sense just indicated. 

Much of the discuasion points also to cultural telations, however, 
and it is n^^essary to take a<k*ount of tlie interdependence of infornm- 
tional itnd culttiral programs in considering the futiu^e conduct of 
international informational activities at home and in the field. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 
ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

BEFORE PASSING to the positive factors i\mi affect the adecjuacj 
of the intern ationUl flow of informationj especially press services, 
it is timely to examhie the possibility of international agreements on 
access to and dissemination of information. The view that is taken 
of this possibility influences the measurement of the need for other 
types of action. 

In extreme form, as they bear especially on the press^ the gist of 
various proposals would be a promise by all governments not to in- 
terfere with or to participate in any way in either the gathering or the 
publication of news* ^^ a tional governments might maintain tlie piiys- 
ical facilities of communication and in any case would guarantee 
equal treatment of all users; butj from tJie standpoint of the impliea* 
tions of the extreme types of proposal, a neutral intoi-national com- 
muuications network wonld be de^irable.^ 

Some views, indeedj have seemed to go even further, requiring that 
there be nat ional constitu tional guamutees of freedom of expression 

^Ketxt <Jouiiei% exe<mt1ve director of Ihe Aasocinted Preps, in an address hi 
New York on Jan. 21. 1&15 (as reported in the Ncic Toi'fc TtmeA of Jan. 22) al- 
luded m very geaei'ttl terms to aa 'lutetuatloriai commanicatlons system**. He 
snlil in pari : 

'*An in tern agonal cniaitauTnctitioiiS sjatem would coat a great ^eal of mooey, 
but it would not cost laore than a fi netlou of a percRUt of tbe cost of world 
armnmeiit In the niUace of LliingB sncli a conirunnif-alion system shonld be 
regulated by Interim Honal agreement, but that is tlie f^xtent Ui which govern- 
mental powt*r £^ouId inflict Jlself, THere ouglit to a forbidding band In 
time of peace for any goyernmeot to exercise coTitrol of tlie muaner or text 
in whlcli Ibt^ public informiition Is exeiianged on such a aye tern. News dlaaemiaa- 
Xlmx should be lefl to those cquippt'd by experience to deal wHh it An inter- 
national committee cjf govern meet expftris shoutd estabiiah a code applicable 
tUoae who use the faclHtles of such an international communications nystem. 
The norma J cJmDneJs of news pubiicaUon, newspapers and radio, should be made 
the recipients of the news exchanged by news agencies which would adhere to 
high princli»ies that should serve at* a basis of ttie entire structure of news 
exchange." 
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as a €0]k] itioii of iiiemlx^rsiiip in tliG general world organizalion. Thus 
Mr. Suiiiner WelU*j*, in un uitiele on ^Pillars of Hmnnn Riglits" in 
Free World tor Scptombor 1044, wrote: 

**- . • Theix* is m&ry rvamn yliy such a charter should contain the 
sp^tfic Htipulntimi ttmt ik> nation may tet^ome a member of the mvt 
intarriutjoiial urbanization unless it is able to demonstrate that by 
its constinuion, or by its ba^^ic legislation, the citizens of such nation 
are gntnleil m inrilienabtf^ rights freedom of worship, of exprossioHi 
and of infonnatiori.^ 

Soviet View 

Such far-reaching proposals are embarrassed , among other reasons, 
by the existing involvements of various Allied nations in the conduct 
of organs of information, apart from wartime conditions. Thus a 
Kujssian wril^rj in an article of comment on the question of int.*!r- 
national guiirnntecs of '*f rmlom of the press", publiahed in War and 
the Workhig Oiam (excerpts from which were tnuiRhited in a news 
item in the AV//? York Ti-NiCfi of January 7, 1945) j illustratod the vari- 
ant <!onccpls of "freedom-', lie wrote ; 

*'In thi^ ISovict Union, where all power is in the hands of the toilers 
of the cities and villagffs reprinted by Soviet deputies, a judicial 
right to imie tlieir own ma^pzines and newspajM>rs is guaranteed by 
supplyinj^ toilers and Uu*ir or^ranizations with pu^jer, printing 
ofticeSj build iiig4$« comniuiiicaliDns^ and other conunoditie^* Every- 
thing is guaraintecil by the Soviet Constitution. Uj)on this founda- 
tion the exceedingly strong growth of the press became possible." 

The phrusiug of tlic foregoing quotation illustrates the possibility 
of a flexible allttt^ion by international agreement to a couHtttutional 
right of fti^edoiu of prcKs, Bnt clearly this right could not be nieunt 
in the .sense in which it is understood in the United States* In the 
face of the supreme ucoeajsity for world organization for aeeurity 
puriH)se5*, acc{mimi>datlun of any proposed agreement to Russian iutiti- 
tufcions mu«(; cotKlition it,s scope. This is a limit more iibHolnie than 
those that arise from Britain's involvement in informational organs, 
not to UK^ntion licr existing stake in communication facilities. To 
say this does noi, preohnlo a full exploration of the amount of agree- 
ment possible in the international affirmation of principles. 

Views of Congi'ess and Political Parties 

In exploring the limitt§, distinctions and qualifkaiions are clearly 
necessary, Tlie Kta(enients thus far made in the major party plat- 
forms and by congressional resolution have not attempte^l such deinar- 
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eations; their language permits a wide range of application. The 
Democratic platform plank of 1914 was brief and general: 

'^We believe in the world right of all men t*) write, send, and pub- 
lish the news at uniform eommtmication rates and without inter- 
ference by goTcmmental or private monoiKjly and that right should 
be protected by treaty*" 

The Republican platform statement of 1944 was at once longer and 
more limited. Perhaps becauj^ it was the vehicle of implied criticism 
of the home Government, It st ressed freedon\ ami equality of access 
At the source of news and the availability of news to the people of tJie 
United States. The plank declared : 

"In times like theae when peoples iiavi^ found themselves shackled 
by governments which denied trnth, or worse, dealt in half-truths 
or withheld the fucts from the |inhlic, it is impend ive that the press 
and radio be free and that full ami complete information be avails 
able to Americans. There must be no iTHsornhip except to the 
extent required by war neccssitiy* . , , All channels of news must 
be kept open with equality of n< cess lo information at the source. 
If agreement can l>e achieved with foreign jjjilinns (o establish the 
same principlei?^ it will be a valuable coniribut ion to future peace.^' 

The congi'essional concunvjut re^tdulion (S. Con, Res. 5*% 78th 
Cong., M sess.) , unanimously adopted by the two houses on September 
£1, 1944, stated: 

"That the Congress of the United Stati^M expresses iu belief in 
the world-wide right of interclmnpe of mws by news gathering and 
distributing agencies, whether individual or n^ociate, by any means, 
without discrimination as to sources^ di?5tributnm, rates, or charges; 
and that this right should be protected by international compact.''* 

•A numtier of other fr>rmj* of decla ration hitd ImHx Uilroitiiced in Congress. 
8. Coil Rejf. 50 (Taft) stressed m*ws giUlierhrg aiicl ri'dpriH-try, esMug tbat *'each 
antioD shnU give to aU reapoiLSIble pr*^sjs ntu\ rurtlf> rri>ri»i<t*!ituttves of ttie other 
nations tlie same access to lDformafi(*ti at itie snijrrc, the same rt;sht to traasmit 
without ceosorship such aews oat of the country U^r imlMlnUkiti^ Uir same acoess 
to aU facilities for coimmiiilcntlon* in id tlit* muuo vnd^n of ohtrrgo for couimum- 
cfition over national and iQternatlonisl fnrlUtit'X m in j(lvc?ri to any press or radio 
ri*presentati7e of the nation mnkinir tho rtpcn^cimtsrit or of any other natioD." It 
win be observed that this cinitlo^JH eiopiisnl deiiH. with equaltty of treatment, 
not freedom as an absolute even In tho j^nthiMinj^ of news. Slniiiariy, S. Con, 
Rep. 52 (Connfilly). On the o|h(*r fnnid, 11. t'otj. Rc8. 07 f F^ilbright) Mruck 
broadlif at "interfcreDce", although U hlshUghli'd "tinJforni ffnmiimnk'ntioB 
rales". It declared: **Tboi the ConjjrcsM of Ihe I'tilLed StntCH, believing tJiat 
the unhindered interehaiige ai indept^ndnil nt^vvs wonU) promts t it a hetter uorler' 
(Standing among nations and thus bflp prm*ent future wun cispre'^eB itself as 
favoring mternatioiinl agrecnicnts whirb »hnU iniafttnt(*t» woriit-wtde the right 
of aU accredited press and radio repre»en(aitvi^M to (1) write, trati^mtt, and pnl^ 
llah the news wUhont private or goTcrniiieniat iiUerferaaec unci (1!) at uniform 
commaak-atiooB rates.*' 
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Views of United States Editors 

The ^linerican Society of Newspaper Edilors attempted to be more 
particular in aatuteiiifint adapted at meeting on Kovember 28, U>44: 

"SpecificaUy we urge thai, both the adiTiinistrative and the legis^ 
Itttive branche!i uf oar government, and that other organizations 
m Urn country and abroad }om iia in a program to further fre«^dom 
of mlormation. This program shoukl embrsice the following goals: 
^ Recognition thnt complete friendship with any other power 
IB dependent, among other considerations, on tht^ freedom, the abim- 
dunce and the oxcliange of information bf^tween peoples. 

"f- ^^^^^ printed matter, film, broadcast or other 

inedia of pul»lic information paid in whole or in pfirt, directly or 
mdirectly, by a government, organization or person, shall carry 
conspicuous labels as to source. 

''a. Recognition that any government or private monoi>oly of the 
media of information is inimical (o the nublio interest and inconi- 
patible with fieedom of exprossion and competition of ideas on 
which a well-in forme<I public opinion is based, 
^ Refusal lo recognize tfie right of any government, organiza- 
tion or person ; 

(a) to discriminate against any media of information; 

Cb) to infringe uijoii freedom of hifonnntion or expression; 

(a) to place any biirriers, technical, jJolitical, legal or economic, 
against the free exchange uf information between the peo- 
ples of the world ; 

(d) lo censor information in time of peace, except for obsi^enity 
or fraud/' 

Mexico City Resolution 

The recommendation on "Free Access to Information" adopted in 
plenary session by the Inter-American Cotiference on Problems of 
War and Peace at Mexico City on March 7, 1M5, illustrated the can- 
tiously general phrasing likely to attend a statement of principles at 
this time J intended for acceptance by many nations with variant social 
conditions. 

WfTEKEAS ; 

'^Tbe American Repiiblie^ have re]iea.tedly expressed their firm 
desire to assure a peace tliat will defend and protect the funda- 
mental rights of man everywhere and pcTTDit all peoples to live 
free from the evils of tyranny, opptession, and slavery; 

''The progress of mankind depends on the suprennicy of truth 
among men; 

**Trnth is tlie enemy of tyranny, which cannot exist where truth 
prevails, so that those who would erect tyrannies are constrained to 
attempt its suppression or to raise barriers against it; 

*' Freedom of expression of thought, oral and written, is an essen- 
tial condition to the development of an active and vigilant public 
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opinion throughout the world to guard against any attempt at 
aggression ; 

'^One fif the most pernicious acts against humanity is tlie method 
employed by total itariun governments in isolating their people from 
the intlnence of foreign information, depiiving them of access to 
the truth about international affairs, as well as creanng obstacles 
abroad to an exact knowledge of internal conditions in their 
countries; 

''It IB one of the fundamental lessons of the present world war 
that there can be no freedom, peace, or securitv where nien are not 
assured of free access to the truth through tim various media of 
public information, 

^*The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 

^^RECOSlMliNDS: 

That the American Republics recognize their essential obliga- 
tion to guarantee to their people, free and impartial access to sources 
of information. 

**2, That, having this guarantee in view, they undertake, upon the 
conclusion of the war, the earliest possible abaiidoimient of those 
measures of censorship, and of control over the services of press, 
motion pictui^ and radio, which have been necessary in wartime to 
combat the subversive political tactics and espionage activities of 
the Axis states. 

^'3. That the Governments of the American Republics take meas- 
ure.Sj individually and in cooperation with une another, to promote a 
free exchange of information among their peoples* 

That the American lieptiblics, having accepted the prmciple 
of free access to information for all, make every effort tu the end 
that when a juridical order in the world is assui^ed, there may be 
established the principle of free transmission and reception ot in- 
formation, oral or written, publifshed in books or by the pi^ess, 
broadcast by radio or disseminated by any other means, under 
p roper resjion s i b ili ty and w i thou t u e eci of p I'e v i o us cen sor si i i p , as 
in the case with private corixispoudeiice by letter, telegram, or any 
other means m time of peace." 

Effect of San Francisco Charter 

The line of future development implied by action in the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization at San Francisco 
was indicated in the telegram sent by the Secretary of State on June 
16, VM5 to the chairman of the Special Free Press ComiiJittee of the 
American Society of ?fewspaper Editors in acknowledging receipt of 
a copy of tlieir report to the Society on tlieir tour through many 
countties: 

"The support w4iich this Goveniment has given to the principle 
of freedom of information and to its promotion throughout the 
world is a matter of record. 

'^Here at the San Francisco Conference on International Organi- 
zation the United States Delegation has taken the leadersliip in 
ejisuring that tlie nevf world organization shall promote fnndamen- 
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tal frtiedoins. The charter spcclfioally provides that the organiza- 
tion .shall proinQto ^universfil reaped for, and observance of Imman 
rights and finuhnnental freodnniy for all without distmction as to 
race, language, religiuHj or sox,' 

^'1 and iriy colloagues on the United States Delegation regard 
freedom of speech us <inc of the funihunental f t-eedoius referred to 
ni this chartt^r. It our further understanding that freedom of 
speech includes freedom of the press, fr^edoiii of commuxiicatioD 
and freedom of exchange of information. 

'^Not only will the elmrter mve strong and express recognition to 
these bask' prineiplof^j it will alsu contain specific provision for 
action in these fields. 

"Tlse Eronomii; and SocibI Council is empowered 'to make rec- 
ommend at i cms, on its own initiative, for promoting respect for, and 
obKervauce of human rights jind fundauiental freedoms', jind the 
Council IS s[>ec)fi€iilly directed to set up a commission for the pro- 
motion of human rights, 

"We may be sure, I think, that when such a commission is estab- 
lished, the I nited States (iovermnent ^\'ill urge that it should 
promptly study the means of promoting freedom of the press, free- 
dom of eommnnication^ and fuller How of lmow]edge and of infor- 
mation between ail peoples. In the meantime we shall pre^ for- 
ward our active efforts to further these objectives in every practi- 
cable way*" 

Agreements on the Collection and Transmission of 

Information 

It is likely to be easier to secure international guarantees of the 
right to collect and export infornmtiou than the right of unrci^tricted 
publication including the right to import and disseminate infornm- 
tion. Admittedly, this falls short of the ideah^ Governments which 
may not wish to concede imrciiii riuted riglit^ of publieation at home 
may be willing to go fairly far in allowing news representatives to 

"Keat Cooper, In an address on Jan. 21, 11)45, declared that, ^'whea we plan to 
enshrine fret^dom In ni>y fieM, the first iTquisUe Ts Jherigbt to Iniow'*. He Ktressed 
the role of the Kiivermnont-controUed type (.f press \u canning war. He la ibUik- 
hii* of the eonO^til nf iriformnilnu within u conntry, not merely knowleilge about 
it iitusitlf, *The rnnLrlbution toward war that fnlfit; news hm generated is as 
finfnaing In its extent ns it In UtUe nndfn'gtiiftd, MalevitJently minded govern- 
minits hiivn long iwognl^od the pow^M' of nrws, TalnUnu and dUtorting it, Uiey 
\mve used it to m-ye I heir soiai^b pnrpo.^e^.*' Tlie pnint 1^ weU taken. 'ITie otlier 
side of tho picture- perhnps. is thar n privately owned press is ^ald by some tn 
Ixstve conlrihuted to the? SpiuiJsli-Ainericjin War, Bnt Mr Cwper is eoiind In 
afisnmlng that an unlnipf^dpO Internntional flaw of Ihe fruits of tinthful, trained 
observation from country to ^ounlty will sf^rve tht^ ]ong-run mnse of peace. 
*'AvatliibMHy of the truth, the most hnportant foixv in the worI*l, thmujih a free 
pn^MS, served hy nt-wa writers with iiflequate faeimieii for i^etlinj^ ai tbo truth 
and a worht-wido f^y^^n^ia of con [mn nidations i*fitahllshed for fjje piirpoge, should 
the aJm. Therein N a pt'omrsing; methoit uf establiKhing wurTd-wUle com- 
murdty <jf interftst" 
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enter, to gather information, and to ti-ansniit their material as well as 
to enjoy equality of transmission facilities. Governments^ however, 
are more likely to agree to the principle of ef^uality of treatment in 
contacts with news sources, like ^overntnent bureaus, tlian to promise 
absolute f i eedom of contaet. No clear cut line exists, of couj^se, be- 
tween transmission of news abroad and its publication at homej for 
a certain amoujit of information^ onee published in other countries, 
will flow back, if only by short wave. There are likely to be limitSj 
tlierefore, even on the willingness of all govcrinnents whose assent is 
important to agree to the right of unrestricted access to infonnation 
and transmission of news abroad, profoundly desirable tlnuigh this is 
as a working ideal, Tim asiatired reciprocal right of equality of access, 
on the other hand, in the '*most-fuvored-nation" sense is almost cer- 
tainly attainable; in the **national treatment*' sense it is less likely to 
be granted except iii such contacts as foruial releases and press 
cjonferences. 

The rapidity with which non-professional as well as professional 
observers will be able to move from country to country in the post-war 
world will help to render futile cenBorship over the international flow 
of news, especially outward- There would remain, to he sure, the 
possibility of retaliatory action against correspondents who, having 
written frankly about conditions in a country after leavin^^ it, sought 
to return and enjoy freedom of movement and contacts with the 
sources of information* This problem would perhaps become the 
most hnportajit angle of guarantees of equality of treatment. 

From the standpoint of the collection and transmission of news, 
a code of international guarantees might deal with tlio following 
matterSj among others* News-gathering would be helped by assuring 
all news representatives, regardless of the medium, riglit of equal 
access to govemmetital sountes of information in tlie country they 
were visiting. News-gathering would be helped by not ban-ing, 
molesting, or intimidating correspondents. To this end it has been 
suggested lhat accredited correspondents might be given a new type 
of international immunity. None of the proposals recently heard 
would go so far as to assure the ctm tin nance of correspondents who 
had become permna non graia.* To he useful, of course, the imnninity 

* By way of musfcratioa, Kent Qjopcr In his address on Jan. 21, 19^5, reported in 
the New Y<ftk Times, Jan. 22, 1945, said : 

**Th(3re shnuld he an International atidrralandlng thrcmglj jioHce treaty or other 
compact til at nn Individual granted a jiusspart OB a news correspojulent In any 
country signatory to rbe ctirUraot shall have th^ right to pursue his dniies In such 
other country without hinflraoee or annoyance^ iind shall alsn be ufforcled dipio* 
matic Immunities— Independently, howc*ver, of tiny dJplomotic missions. These 
nnmunitieB woiild mean, in effect the right to report news without hindrance 
and protection against trelug expi^Ued — should a correspondent l}ec:ome p<?r^ona 
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sliould not be ciintingent on the existence of diplomatic relations. It 
iniglit be pnecisely at ihti time v:hm diplomatic relations between two 
countries had been seveml that contacts tlirough the pr^s^ts should be 
liiaintained. Immunity for newsmni is possibly subject to the risk 
thtii its eDforcement miglil lead tmintentioimlly iu a degree of depend- 
ence on diplomat ie missions and fuix^ign offices. For Uie purposes of 
enforcement, howeverj international machinery may be developed 
under the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. A further possibility — by no nieans inconsistent with the 
foregoing — woidd be an essentially voluntary organissation of news- 
men of all countries in an association which might investigate an<l 
report on alleged inequality of trtiatirent, expulsion, and abuses 
against accredited corresiJondents, On the side of transmission, news- 
gathering would be helped by assuring that there would be no censor- 
ship of outgoing new^s materiah News- gathering w^oukl he lielped by 
assuring that there would be no disciimmation us to rates^ priorities, 
and other aspects of comnmnicution servica (The positive aid thai 
may lie in chi'^per and more ample communication facilities will be 
dealt with in [lart III of this memorandum,^) 

Guarantees for the collection and transmission of information would 
apply to both private ami government al agencie-s, such as the British 
Broadca±5Liiig Coi-poration's i-eporting sQim event from abroad or Tass' 
collectiDg news in otlier countries. 

The Problem of Standards of Behavior for 
Governmental Information Agencies Seeking To 
Disseminate Information in Other Countries 

So far as international guarantees deal with the right to enter otlier 
countries axid to disseminate information therein, however, a distinc* 
tkm nmst probably be dra\m between the standard of conduct to be 
required of jjrivate and goveramental agencies. Otherwise a broadly 
drawn guarantee, assuming it were obtainable, might confer on gov- 
enuuents novel and unwise extraterritorial privileges. On the other 
hand, a guarantee drawn ,so as to exclude foreign governmental agen- 
cies engaged in disseminating iuFornvation would presumably bo 
strongly resented by such countries as the S, S. E, and might con- 

jtoh j^ml/i— except hy tlie offlctuJs of bis own country. Iti Ihls case he would not 
be, as he should nol be, diituUied, anesnHl, or otbevwise ba?e nidignities iui- 
pofied upon him/' 

a different (*ategory iiri^ ibe agrei^ienls that njlght ijnprove tbe facUlllee 
of efiniiaurnciif Ion. NoEf>, fm- example, the mention in part III of Oils memoran. 
dum of tbe L^eciU**sl of Press Wireless, for Stale iJi^purtmeat action in sutur- 
ing rf?clprocal prlvUege of receiving faclUtles 111 other couatries. 
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tribute to splitting the Allied world. This is the "extern aP as dis- 
tinguished from tlie ^*internar* aspect of the diffi^^ulty in fitting free- 
dom of internatiomd infornuition to the Soviet concept. Nothing that 
has teen said implies that govRi^nnental actiyitiea of the Untited St ates 
as well as other countries may not contribute, to the international 
flow of types of information not carried tlirough normal commercial 
channels. 

The problem of formulating a code of governnKnital conduct is 
admittedly difficult. But it should be possible to agree on certain 
minimum standards of behavior for pulilic agencies in foreign coun- 
tries. For this purpose, public status should be defined broadly to 
include any organ issati on in which a government participates or any 
activity to which the goverimient contributes financial support It 
is suggested tliat the minimum standards should deal with the follow- 
ing, among others: (1) reasonable requirements for registration of 
foreign information agencies; (2) identification of the auspices of 
material issued by them; and (3) abstention from political propa- 
ganda< 

The enforcement of these standardly, in the end, would lie with the 
govemment-s of the countries wherein the activities were being con- 
ducted. The code might or might not impose an obligation on the 
sending govermuents* It wpuld in any case reserve to the govern- 
ments of the receiving countries the right to exclude or prohibit for- 
eign governmental agencies or activities which it deemed to be in 
violation of the standards of behavior agreed upon. It migtit well 
be more practicable not to draw such a code in terms of imposing 
obligations on the sending government^ but mther in terms of the 
condUiom under which the **free entry'* would be permitted. At any 
time that a sending government failed to comply with such agreed- 
upon conditions tli© receiving government would have complete free- 
dom of action to exclude or restrict the information materials of the 
offending gorernment, 

Self-Imposed Private Standards 

Willie advocating international guarantees, the Associated Press 
has announced that it will emct its own standards and will refrain 
from doing business where tlie standards are not met. The AP does 
indicate its hope to crojite a world-wide network of receiving clients. 
For Europe alone its spokesmen are understood to estimate that it will 
have 600 subscribing newspapers after the war. Jt is indicated that 
its overst^as service will be on a commercial basis, not its ordinary 
cx)oi)erative structure; and for overseas selling purposes it may there- 
fore act through subsidiaries. But the AP is understood to attach 
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twQ, conditions to its proposed expfinsion. Firsts that it will not sell 
in any country which eenaoi s its own newspapers. Second, 
jftiat th© tmrves the right to refuse servica to my client if ita 
WpuMion is fS^^tk^abla for political rn^jisons or otherwise. AP 
stated that thtd «servmtion lias enabled it to protect its own repu- 
tEti^ by not sellingj for exacipl%, to^ i)«tS^t«3ii^ 
^tm^ AiBerica. However, nnd^r inereasing oompotitioTi nmong 
AtneiAmn mws agenciea ^hroadj it is inevitable that self-imposed 

Conclusions 

(1) In a situation where collahoraUon with the Allied govemmente 
if' ^pi^mely _ important, there are linuts to the pressure which the 
United Slates c^ui afford to apply in seeking drastic a^'reements for 
literally unrestricted as w%U m equal access to information and tlio 
•ri|^is i&i pliMtcatii]^, atone outlawing governmental parttcipatii>n 
in organs of hi forma ttoiu 

(2) Access to information in every eonntty and its transmission 
ijmn that eomitry ^ould h© guarantee in substantially the sanm 
terms for both private and ^rovernmental agencies. 

(3) In <?Qmn«ctm witk the right to send information into a cooii- 
^ and ^ Mmmi^f^ ^1 ^^ ^ governmental agencies should hfl 

receiving counlry. 

(4) Jt woidd he nnreali^ic fra the tTiiited States to allow its inter- 
^ in interna tioiml agreements on these matters to bar it firom nec- 
^sary activities and attention to tha numerous poaittTO &etora that 
S^i^ffiic© the volume and aocoracy of internatioiial information, in- 
•dtilfe^ adequate knowledge of this country throngbont the worl4 
^ipptdal emphasis must fall upon ftie practical opportunities far 
#a¥anc6 to^as^e*^ mit^ and iwii^sal mm oommunica- 



PRESS COMMUNICATIONS 

T!^' ^l^l^SnS^ IM^^G^MS^'^ &e printed ^rdi need 
not be iii'gucHL Newspapers af^ u form of tlie printed word are 
indispensable as clues and pointers to events. News agencies are 
the nec^eary basis of widfe coverage. Only a ftew papers can employ 
individual correspondt^nt.^ and these only at a few plare^j. E^^nides, 
in the coute^ of the J>re3eut discossipn, many of the problems of the 
Ib^^^S^I^I ^^^^^i^l^li&ti i^riBf "iB^iiF t^^mon to the tt^ws ajgeiml^ 

Tfcie i^Iews Agencies and Theiir Competitive 
Position 

Ideally, perhaps all news agencies would be international in per- 
aonnel, gatteriUjg and distributing news all over the world for no 
motive but a professional zest for accurate observation and the spread 
of information. Sndi oomplete detaclunent from natico^ ^yirc^^ 
:Qient8 cannot be assumed within the predictable future* 

people of the UsLited States are interested in more than the 
l|«irc^ of their infomiation about events throughout the world* 
^%ey ape concerned in having news about the United States 1^ 
all jiarts a t tha world by their own news agencies*^ 

Even after the dropping of the cartel-like agreements that had 
dinee fM^rtioned the world among tbi leading agenei^^ — agreements 
first dislodged by the competition of the United Pre^s — there has been 
a double inadeq^uacy in th$ mm ^km^ ^ Ci^ilted ^P^^ to 
various parts of the world. 

First. H ie large number md the prospeil^ igf tbe newspapers in 
tfaoji .pountry have caused the American newr agencies to concentrate 
Haws and to regard the exportation of news 

Beoatcir Bnfisetl (D., 0np>i reporting to tlm aennte on a tour of o"bs^vatton, 

"One sotirw of IrrStutlon to our tuea wlio are M^rviu^^ \\t thiit lur^e jx>rtioo 
of thi^ world wbich is unUt^r the ftf^gis of Unit gr^^iit news n^i rtf^y, JLHivie^rs, is tbe 
paaelty of new as to tUa American war effort;* (S, 109, tSUi Cong^ lj(t 

W 
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BA % mmr by-prod u^^t of ncws-gathei'ing. Related IjEadencj 
ims been the fact that ageticies bai^cl in Europe hmk Ima nearer 
to tliB InstoriG sources of news of intiariiatioiial intei^ l^i&s^ they 
hwe had the encouragemnii of t\w\v wspwiivp. ^j^nvermu^aifi, oiUu 
with gavemmenfc funds, to iJi&yeiiiiiiate m^xs abroad. In cenioqiienoe, 
newspapers outeid^ the United States, espeeially in the lass develc^ft^ 
W w«e distant count Hes, havo tended not to be clients of tlie Ameri- 
^ lli^s agencies even for m s originating in t^e United Stat^ 

S^jmii-there i^ains the injidequacy of n&m adediimi wm Whet« 
i0l?eilll newspapers subscribe lo ihe \mer u-an s=cm vices. This had 
mvoTvfid, on the one mde, tl^e ^ele- ! um and relative wordage of tim 
Hent idn-oad by the Aniericaii news ttgei^eSj and, (M the otih^ 
the flection made by (he foreign tditnrs nfiov they receive Llie 
Alt*m«Siaf hews files. The two seleetive processes may merge when 
American news agendas, striving to sttpply mws which will be 
ptifahnbedj aatieipate at the outset the tst^i^ which will guide foreirni 
teiitors. timt taste in turn may i-ellect ytcrcotypei ibout the United 
Smm On this tead^^ ^4 l^eeial Committee on B^eedom # 
«ho Press of the Ammean Society of Newsp.iper EcHtor^, reporting 
HI June IMS on ite tout of observstioii and conferences in mmv mun- 
diitmg the preceding five tn^^^^Hi^i M 
tJbn selection of news hy Tass) : ^rwwii - 

'^n fact, one of the chief complaints we found from 
^tic and nrtormation staffs was that dot ovm mWB 

ST: Vu ^^ thing-^dingout iten,5 which 

the^ thon^Jit watiW beused und displayed, in anlffort t<. huiid up 
toexr_&e?:viees, without regard to whethei- the i>(H>ple of foreiL^n 
|Ountries were gettmg a picture of Am^rUn and i ti^ news. Too often 
a IS rare 1 ints. murders, Hnllyv. r.. I jove^, *]i vorcea ftaSiift^^l^^ 
^^ntribute to a distorted pic Lure of Aaierit^n." ^ 

111 consid^ing the export of new?;, it may be asked wherein, if at 
all (lie ^Vnaerican agencies are now ;it u competitive disa*riuitage in 
vi&^ of the abandonment of tiie old exclusivi.^ agreement^ the change 
»'«ie ownei^hip and direction of Reokis, antl the defitrffi^<»i in war 
ijf some of the European official and semi-ollicial agenet^^, togetitoir 

SSl^^^i^ to U4iit^ St^teiim^^ft 

*HeportiD& m ludla, the Committee satd t 

^'Here, Wo, w-^ fournl ilii> OWi hii^ mnik" a set-imm study of AP, UP, WMt. 
Reuters, finrl i.Uu-r at^-^ji'j ujatertnl. Thtij irete dlatiulied ^msm^ M^m^l^ 
agench^ .Hr:.r uu^ h.'iiv[\y mi*^(\ with raQi|^4lttti»1mtlc& ImimW^ 
papex^s Mke to prUit those troi3i|ae|^;^ with ^#J^aia crime and iSlte neffi» ^WMt 
typt TU«comiietmwi6etW€i^ji5f^Bi'*tMI^^ 
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Ab to Beutere^ it m denied th&t this agency receives any gOTern- 
mental subsidy.^ Some, lul vantage may still lie in fho tradition of 
ULtemational news service, traceable in turn to Britaiu'ii position and 
•$^^|rsea@ involvements. Locally and without promptingj Bri^di |fffiA* 
^mmmmm foreign cities could llMbi^^ IlldtMid^ 
jpt^i@#« to Reuters- service, 

Jti^iSK^Mtitndes on tbepitait^Bri^^^ home press and of Beuters^ 
management, one looks to the test of the articles^ of association which 
provide tliat the diainnan of the Reuters trut>t shall he appointed by 
%0ijmi &^^l3^^^ and that equal numhesl^^^i^Pf 

shall be named by the Press As^ociaj loii aiid the Newspaper Ps^ 
prifitors^ Association. The agreement (October 28, 1041 ) states: 

^^k^ 'PtmB Association and Newspaper Proprietors' A^ciation 
^b/SS^b^ record their innlual agreement that they wiU regani their 
respecjtive holdings ni Beuters as in the nature of a trust rather 
(han as an iiuTstment 4lft9g||r 
endeavors to ensure ; 

(a) fhiit Keuters shitli at ito time pass into the hands of any oiie 
interest group nr faction j 

(h) that its int^rity^ independence and freedom from bias shall 
at all! imes b«lip|i^^ 



" iDtimatlans about Bi^iSiP aei^vtce, however, noatiinie to come from the fie^. 
Giay Bay« second mcve^m^ ijf the Amerl^emi ISiDliasa^ at MeitteQ Cityi wrot^^o^ 
2% IMfc (Ha SSIM) : •'^FbftMt^ MM |^»toraia^ ma imm ^m m^M 
&01m^ln% jieff^peri tu Mexieo dty^ fooa^ed a lew meottis ap> to ti^ pi^ 
iliteer of i}ds m»Me8^ tMt hB imsi iutt ^i^ael a ^tra^ wftlt Bi^t^ 
mms service. S[je added tiiat te did not mll^ need tbe sei^Yfee as ha na^ almost 
^elTieivelj tTP news, fwtt that the pii<?e was en cheap !hat he coiitd tiot declfEe 
the oflter. When aflked al}i>u(; the pck-e, he replied, "Wf^ll, ii. wn^ near 
nothing.*'* Mr» Hay said further; fur us Mextii' is coutieiLiiid, lO lefii?t^ 
any argumiiat that Reut«^ and the BBC are not British Governmeat ugoaci^ 
i« iH^m|a«tet^ untenable . . . It shonld be t^dtled tluit the shatpfiMi of Mr. 

wii affietet h^^^femaift: ''Tliei^ winiM i^eM to 1^ 

adin^eB oa Hie whole are greater In toEtmi^ and mofie e^tecti^ than Ihoae of 
the BritlBii." 

Conditions In Paraguay wf^r^ ^il^3cussed in a letter from Asun('J6n on Nov. 35, 
nM4 ulespntch no. IMH, encl-jstir*? no. 1), wliidi remarked: **The British, alOio^igb 
ttiey have few interests in I'uragiiay, arc stepping np their propaganda here. 
There 3a reasoo to b4?lieve that the Heuters Nws Service, which is allegedly 
'sold' to Oioa toeai aew^paperi i% tii fact, being given to that newg^per free of 
charge." 

On (to ^ide of IMb^ qamlim of prm^ses^ adTantage, wtB isi^iaiia^l 
Iroia Jkmhama/Aot Bmm in €b£iB m Mat. tDr 10^ on the^ tmtxneait 

«t «a Incident in an adjacent eiamai:^; **2lieitlter of our two great press services 
Im 0l0t fit to as^tea m^^l^ixSmiB^ te Idsaa. Qi^m that poUm^ we only e^^^ 
Jpf |i|$|ey^ ^ 1%idl3^thei9!ii^'' 
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(a) thEt its ^shftU tie so acteujaMered tl^it^ll supply 



an unbiaaecl and reliable news service to BpO;i^|I>« 
Fomgii and oilier ovG.rsea^i nc^wspap&rg"* 
it has or may hercaftf^r have con tracts; 

(d) that it ^liall pay dm^ rt^gard to the ma 
serves in jiddition to those of the press ; and 

(e) that no effort spared to expand, dey6lo|) and adapt 
th^ hmw^ Qt Jkufe^s m imJ^ to mainta% m '^f^^^^ ife 
J>dei«ijaiWi^l^^ agency.*' ' ^ 

The note g0£ia|^^1!^ la^ emptiasi^' % pmrn^i 

of the agreement, avowing the rejL^ognition **that the present national 
^msuc^m^y and the uncertaintieg of the future render necessary special 
^^m^^t^B tor mmm in the iiational iii®!^ |b$j£]^r$ 1^^ 

established and consolidated that in every BV^t^^^^^s^&^^^ 
position as the leading worid news agOJiCT," 

Th^ sense re^oiisihility impl^ m 'l^qodted ^m^^fe'la aft 
imponderable. Jt^. sulivr^ infhtence is not nect-i^^^sarily inconsistent 
with the declarations of the present Reuters executives (for example, 
ISCr* Walton A, Cot^^ itewH Enwager, in a coni^ersatieii with: memb^e^ 
of the State Department, November 15, Itllt) that Reuters is now 
j^cting on the ge^neral principle that news must be jpaid for at tja^e 
jgiasJ^i^g' len^^ aife l&fe sending en^/ 

J'roni the field come complaints about the indirect t^^jjstnission of 
Jiliierican news through Lpadon* Nelson T. JohiiMn^ American 

kio, 017) : *'We have no news service com pa ruble to Reuters, 
nos* one that enjoys tjie Tforld-wide communication f^^dliti^ tihat 

* An 0W1 viv^ ^n from its represeBtath e at B$0^$.'qm* 10, 1944, : *Trom 
Bome of the tigures quoted to me at which K^tif^ has tentatively offered Ita 
service, it is o^jrlocia tHat they, too^ are wiUing to take a loss if they can 

^r iJt^riga j^aiitte i^dwcia In Tl. goVfetnm^tal firo^agaiida activity IB 
Middle isaat , . . X tliliik tHere is an ercellent ojpfpoTtnnity here for mme 

the Amf^rlcan ctimmf^rcial news a^^eiicies to move in aud break the foreign propa- 
garidit fit^ws monopoly wlik'h chjirnoteri^ed the news sorvices of these f^ouutHes 
l>«^frn'e fhe war/' 13^* iiddfid : "IlowovDrj the prQ^a here is not well en^^ii^'h de- 
%^eIoped, or strong enougli rujaacially, to make such a vCDtui'f^ profitable on a 
purely comraerolfti Basis." Later dcmJDaient from another sDureo indicated that 
Atq^rioan iiewsr agencies did not ^mediate opportnnities in Syria attii h^h- 
anptij Ibut B^at^ ijegaa; a s^&rvice to Beirut isa K,:^^ 

::Bpe^ty of ^WBpiiiier ^jdittKra noted that a teaming ^ecutfye of Hedt^i^* 
i30&Ter«atlon In London early In 194% "adiiaitted th<? agency, in oomp^Ution, 
^^^QPWd Its jaer vices at a cogtprlce or l(3aa, In &ome cases, notiihly Fmoce and 



fetto London^ where the most important caiisunmr lives, and is thence 
transmitted throughout Uie Empire conditioned by such processes of 
eelecfciou and imwiipuWim m tJxt BriMdL tm¥ m^mm m 

Press CoTximunications Rates 

Oi^WniJiiiqations facilities and rates may be crucial, especially in the 
j^^mii^feft ^ g^ee into thin tenritaryi % 'ifeis i^nofection , hweT^ 
supposed admntage^ that might come to Reuters from the Empire 
press rate of Cables and Wirele^^, Ltd. (established in im)r tave 
b^m greatly exaggeiSfliSi "ptmimi^ hnlpB to offset the hi^ 

^g^p^lwel of rates needed to unserve tho cables in an age of wir^^ 
%^ l^iDa^unications. The Empire prea^ late a British p^oanijr 
m^ m deferred pra^s matter is ara«#te *^ 

between p&it^1#tkife the liritlsli Kin]>jr^s Thus, news can l^i^nie^. 
from anywhere in thfe Empire to Montreal, (Janada,, for 3 eentg j&fll^ 
ican niowey a word amd thence to Few Toi^ by Western tJnion at m 
fiddi^ioiial cost of t% cents a word— a U>Ud of :i% cents a ^^ onh The 
following table (supplied by a member of th<^ OjflTiCe of War Informa- 
tion staff in JSovember 1944) shows SatSfftap}#1^i^^^ 
Wireless^ I^^bd*^ Mmce, in combination with certi^St' jSlB^^^' 
:fe0iJilS«%l3g^ dii'ect service by American companies. 
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la certain places, an advantage for Eeuters may liave rested in the 
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only teletype news service in the eovinti7r^ An American news agt*ncy 
WHS told that lulditional faciliti<?a were not available*** 

A major tlevelopment that helps ReMters is itH nse of a powerful 
group of slioft-wave trarismiltt'm at Rugby, England, owned and 
operated by the Britisli Post Oflkiii, At the close of 1944, Reuiars 
was using eight njund-the-oJock transmitters to broadcast news in 
Moi^ code in all directions from Great Britain. The multiple- 
address method was proving extremely economitial* Ostensibly, the 
same facilities are open to American news agencies. But the facilities 
are liiniterl and apparently not available in volume. (The Post Oflice 
has rented a few hours of use to OWI, to AP, ami to TJPj squeessing 
the brokeji periods of service, it is said, froin tight schedulas.) 
^*Througli tht'SB modern facilities," wrote an OWI observer in Jann* 
ary 1945, ''Keutem now literally sprays the world with news files and 
every new customer it ca,n induce to pay for the privilege of using its 
products isj to some extent^ simply adding to Beute:*s' clear profit." 

What has just been said about the advauLoge to news agencies of 
cheap comniuniciitions facilities leads immediately to a consideration 
of this mattBr, wliich ramifies into the question of American policy 
about the future development of short-wave transmission of news by 
multiple address and blends in the question of the future of interna- 
tional broadcasting. 

Press Commimications Facilities Needed 

The press needs communications facilities which will be economical, 
quick (not yubordinating news to other material at higher rates), 
abundant ( for otherwise legally promised equality is hard to maintain 
in practice), and univei-sal in jL^eographical distribution, ^^ewsmen, 
whether agencies or individual ctir respondent, need to get their news 
into the United States from all over the world and iJiey need to get it 

^ llnlph Block ot the OWI wrote from New Delbi on Feli, 12. ; 

"Keutera' ci^ps Iti Iiidia is distributed OT&r Reuters' nwn JKas«d wire teletype 
ftystem to lndl«n newspapers^ comineroliiJ fiims, eertnin Ooverimieiit bureaus 
and Ijareaus t*t tlxe various Indtan radio stations, and so forth. _ , * Heaters and 
API are one and the mime tiling. API is sJmply the Indtac domeaiic serviee of 
Reuters. Years ir^o, API wais nn iritiei>endtiiit ageuey* but It was hungbt by 
Kc^ulers;* 

* An OWI roptn't (via Army eoiiritiT, Dfrc. 10» from the Bombay outpoHt 

L'overlng the pt^Hocl Septt'xnher to Novi^uber 1944 said : 

*'Oue of the gratifying signs of ttio timers ia the iucreuslng covernge of American 
news by Reuters, tin her to ReDterts, wbkh had had a virtual monopoly of foreign 
news in Indian huB ilmited itself ouly to America q news of major Importance with 
a British angle to it. News show!ng opinion divergent from British opinion was 
often untouehed. In the past few months OWI pressure baa caused far more 
complete coveraire by Reuters of American news of a typp unseen previously," 
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out News agencies of this country, fmihermore, wish to get news 
around ; that is, the Associated Press, for exam pi wishes to be abla 
to tnke news for sale fix»ni one foreign conn try to another, 

A crucial question is whether cheapne.ss, quinkness, abundance, and 
universality require that the press shall have distinct, sepnrate facil- 
ities, apart from any general communications and intern a tional broad- 
casting entities that may exist. This question must be considered in 
the liglitj first, of the proposed merger of international conimumca- 
tions of the United States, and, second, of the possible use of direct 
international broadcasting facilities to send news by Morse code and 
by facsimile. 

The factors that link the two aides of the problem^ — commercial 
telecommunications and broadcasting — are: first, the extent to which 
news is communicated by radio and outgoing news sent by the method 
akin to broadcasting which is called ^^ruultiple address'^; and, second, 
the possibility that, by means of so-called "carrier shift" or ''frequency 
modulation keying", the same standai-d frequency l>and can be used 
to transmit voice or music or facsimile on one side of the band and at 
the same time to carry news by Morse code on the other side of the 
band. 

Alternatives of Communications Merger 

Before taking up the details, it is useful to list the alternatives in 
handling this complex of probleins* They may be stated as a series 
of combinations. Within each, variations are possible whicli will 
Hot be stated in this preliminary survey. The order in which the 
main alternatives are given does not indicate preference nor does 
their listing here imply a judgment as to their practicability or 
desirability. 

AUeim-aUve //A telecommunications merger and n broadcasting 
merger, with the main press facilities (Press WirelesB, Tnc, pre* 
sum ably) attached as a press division t« the telecommunications 
merger* 

Mtemu^ivc II: A partial telecommmiications merger, separate 
press facilities (presinnably Press Wireless, Inc, continued as an 
entity^ with perhaps broader ownership, etc, to strengthen its press- 
serving character), and a broadcasting merger (the latter organiza- 
tion possibly providing incidentul supplementary Mors^e news and 
picture transmission by multiple address). 

AUemative III: Regardless of any telecomRiuui cations merger, 
and assuming the existence of separate press facilities (in ihe form 
of Press Wireless, Inc., or otherwise), a privatje sliort-wave broad- 
casting merger might be created (possibly providing incidental 
supplementary news transmission by multiple address). 

AUemative IV: Regardless of any getieral teleeommunications 
merger and assumin^r the existence of separate press facilities (in 
the form of Press Wireless, Inc, or otherwise), a public merger 
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jai|^t be created for tlie intprnationalii^of the hij^h ratlio fr^iiei^ 
liiiB^ Thig m^ht be operated as an ^atity or it mi^hi be cuuductiA 
intiwr " 



fJJ A common carrier organization might operate the pliysical 
^mili'sm^ providmg (a) direct intematioDal broadcuKtinj;, hut aulj 
0i^flll engituH^ring KL^rvice am] without responsibility fuv ]n'io^vnn\^ 
tnm^^ ant] {b} m\\H tranfsmifssion by midtiple addreas by Mor^e and 
fiU HuniJo, iMiliziii^ ihr freqtietii-i^ especially in providiii|5 DewB 
traii^iiiissioa to i>ui-of4be<wav places Tim en^iieeriiig orguu* 
ntion would preramibl; be h imn of m gomrtrnmU^wmi, 
eoroor&tiojcu 

^ (si) A propumminf; organization, providing balanced intcmt- 
tional bfoadcaBtiiig, ci^peeiully by arrangemimts for tlu* sliorl-wave 
brniulcasting (with due ailaptation to v:iri(jiis lan^aia^^rns) uf pi>i- 
^^ranm origimii iii^i; with the domestic broadcnstin^ (irfrsmiziitionH in 
tho UnitecT Stjil*>,s, jukI with attention also to rchiyotl Tuediuin-wave 
rcbrondrnhitin^ n\u\ (o recordings of domestic programs for \isif i^ 
fitrei^n fftations. An important point of Tariation would t^rn Citt 
the quejHHon wht^ther the programming organization ivould l^l («) ft 
JMlly public body, or (Sj a quaai-pnWic agei^y (perhaps an oilfc* 
itendinj! indMdual J -working as a virtual public trost in providing 
A central point of short-wave pro^^ram plmmifljf and bookiui^. A 
further imnortant point of variation woiiM be on the qin^slioi^ of 
whether ad ^wnir fTiiiMLi iiiir would forthcomin'r from private 
iPM^^m^ internatiuual broadcasting of $uil^le amounlt or 

Alfrrmitivr V: The foregoing alternative might be varicnl by 
permitlHifT n fiv.^tem. under which the privately o%vned ibort> 
wave slnti^'Ms wi>!i]d III' n't>!rnud to the licensee^ while the ^VWD- 
mentally uwned Nations (and f^nvh private stations as the llOtniMI 
might not wii?h to take bark ) wuuhi be admlnialeinad bjf the dn^bto 
fltystem just de^ibed or by a single public eorpomtkm. 

AJimrnaiim VI: Regardless of any genmil teleeammunieatiotta 
ttOIger. tho idea of any integration of ^jhort-wave broadraHtint: 
lftl|^t be dropped, and the public stations htiilt dnrinf^ lin* war 
i^^i ba dit^jiosed of among the licensees or otlierwist*, j^uhjrrt to 
^e optica in the contracts and leases under v^liich the wartime 
pool 0t0gx^wmB tinMttliliit^ 

In ronnertion with att ftllhcKe choices, the qnestioa j6!|:i^iteij|«4i 
important, Thuii t|ie (lovftrnment might operatej m ii* a m^.- 
largaly iSr jiiliifely support, an organization intett'^ti ^# 
long run to bo pt* i va I a lul sel f - s i < (Ti c I o 1 1 1 . Wl i ni e.vf? r 1 1 f nture f orm ^ 
It ihdll be necessary to decide at wliat data in the war or po9t«Wftr 
period the present arrangement for pooled use of the private and 
puldic short w'livi' stathiti!^ is to stop. It is uiider,-t^>nd lliat the pri- 
vately owned transmitters caiuint be returned to tlieir owners one at 
ft time, since a daniie in the contreet requires equal treetinent of nil* 
Til is f m t 1 J ^ \' ] s 31 > t e n iih n 1 1 i rn a t c decision especi si 11 y if am 
Congress presses for the doaing of some of ^ tranfiinifittte&i 



mim mummmmm 2$ 

mmmB^^ is mot miemM with e tdticommunimticmB 

merger as a problem of ecunoBlfo'plrtilic ixflicy* The views of thf^ 
State DepartmeAt were pre^nteii lia i84S to % aubcomniiitee 

of the Senate GbKHtoltt^ on Interstate knd Tbtri^ OMKUOoeiv^ (ep^ 

pointed May 4, 1944 pursuant to S, Res. 187, 7Sth Omg^ M mm^. 
Assistant Secretary Clayton stated that "in the view 6* tSft Stal© De- 
partment, a complete merger into one oompany of our itrttmational 
tflleoommunications facihties, on basis of onr < xp^ ru^tj- e to date 
^ e^di^ce at hand, is iuadvisabte/^ ^ Just enough will be said 
br icr^ mm^ historieAl Imekgroniid Ic^ th# |}afti0ti%Etf^.l^^ 
that bears on tho 
$i press f acilities. 

Proposals for a merger of the United States internat!onriSi^Bfefi|0^ 
l8$micfttions facilitie.s hnvi^ in^vu heard since. not only froiit-^^' 
within the industry but also frgni governmental sources. ^mS>' 
^l^ral GbmMuiiiieations Commission stated In that the advan- 
tlge of unity ia dealing with foreign coiiinnnnf ntions monopolies 
Warranted 1^ ^actment of a permissive law for the consolidatioii 
df eompanies ^^lely or principally engaged in th« tmtiffl^^on of 
wri^n me^s&ages by means of telegraph lines, cableiiCff mdiq?* 
Doe. 83, JanuMy 21, 1&35, T4th Cong., 1st sess,), 

'It la mmexs^sm^ ta reeapltalate tlie prtor ittna loomiif tomrd approval of 
wmm wfileia baa place fn th^ ^mei^iitQomaMttmCmmmMeMB («e>a 
minutes Qf the meeting on Oct 9^ lOiSi Of t&m mMttQii ta Dccenher Ifiil ^Md 
iDflustry ^kesmen pre^nted t^tf vtenii «li4 Of tbe mmrhlf on Snlj 19ii^ 
Wtien thp rovlsed Jraft D*x^i}m*Hit 6 Wti cflimldi^n^th or In tbe SiatP Depart- 
ment Committee on Post ^^'nr ProiriuiiA (iet tUlnui^A of Uie meeting on Oct. 

^la Special C^ytmnittee on ConimunlciittonH, eatntilliitif it on Jtjfn 21, 1943, 
grew out of an Inter ^partmental maetlnf, Xkuc. i% IM^ held mainly to explore 
^a CtkOfe«£( of poHey that mast he d^do^ la prt pitfatl£ra f^ ths pro|iei^ tnl^^ 
^erlGaa radio conf^i-ence selic^ulecl for Ete do laaeiro la 
Prestdent b&d written to Cbnirnifin Jftiaoa L. Fly of the TOffiSPftf oemiiaimfca- 
ttons r\>nun ission on Juoe 1, In rtiply Mr, Kly'tq Intu^r of Nlar. 20, 

TJie In.sUlutioQ of a conji)iU(t'f> urnlcr Hi nfi^ ]>^•l^Jl t'^nl^^nL t-'buh uiunshlp was 
approved. 

Thfi terms of reference of Lbe Spt*i'lul CoinaiUtfi^ lari f'otniTmnfciitions were: 
^ t^THild^ fiitaTe lateiiiatloDal trafllc by c«Ii1«m and rntHii : the possible mer^ 
M ltxliinaa#di|^^«$le^ IdM^pliipqte^tw pmWi^ a^reoce to tha Inter- 
'jutti^fUit 4«^iiK1tiid$MiM taditlaff tilmim«udeati«ttia 

ip^micifu and radto r^olatiaiw and tlM urtf^rattaa af pMe and armianca tamm 
«a t#ated to commnnicatlona.** The committor proawd^d thronah a namh^ of 
igl^ljainaittees: (1) prate t*: rins ; {2) i:li-bitl; iH) r*i;ji>niii tMnnMun teat tons; <4) 
iMNical mattei^; (5) fihori-wave troacJcuflUui; {^^ at'TfmautieaL oommuiiicaT 
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Early in IMO the Commission reported that in its jutlgmr nl : 'The 
p«ateet guarantee of an efficient, broad and secure American com- 
inimi^^t itiri^ system li^ in tile comfaitifttioit of a atomgf <A«miq|^f 
sound, and iiiiuueially snccessful eoiif pi n opera H no; under s^triet get* 
mmiMital relation in the light of nationul neetb^ (Appeadk 
Heariiigii In fore the Senate Committee on S, Res. 77th Cong^ Ist 
am^ pp. 450-481). Tlie congri-^sinnal act of March 3, 1943, in au- 
IfaDMillg tk% merger of te]e^ra[>fi svi^tems^ eaMdnded mteriiaUonil 
•cwunmuwtiona; it required fn. We.- 1 era Union to divest ifmeU of 
ownership in the Atlantic < :ibles. The Navy Departnient, which 
earlier tlirough iln com juunicat ions chief, Admiral Stanford (X 
Hnoper, iap^ed <lonbls about fi m^jlNhfircim tlid i^apoill^ Ifo 
effecjt upon radio deveh*[nnent, hiis more recently become a strong 
advocate 6f merger, «ptmking eHijefdally through its new conuuunica- 
tions bead, Bear^dmirftl Joseph B. Bedman. Mlii^^metmg ol ^ 
Special Commili om Connnunicnnon!^ on JaiittMy '2% iMft Bw. 
Admiral Kedmm. hmstmtal u pluji, iia follows: 

11**!?^ plm|i<>n be made for the mandatory unification of 
all U-S. talecojrinMii'fUroi: - f:h ilities in the iiuei riiltinnal H^-ld tind 
Uje operation of such facility's l>y a single^ newlv e^tlibllslKul Urtit^jd 
States company. 

*'f ft) That iTu* single United States company thus eytablialietl be 
priviUely r^whrd but organised pnraiiant to Congressional charter 
and witJb such degre*^ of continuing govermnent control as tagngmi!! 
that its operation will he c onsi.^tent with national policies nl'^Sl^ 



States internatiomil t « l iJi^/^jfa^ j ^^ fao MIljaMlriiid Nil^ 

tmder ttine headings: 

(1) The ai'gnnitsnt that tlie United 8tates wcjuld be lesa ut a diaad- 
Taut age In dealing with fortelgil^Mminimicaiiong monopoliee. 

(2) The argumont that econoniieg would usult froBI iMoliUMd 
ownership and opei-at ions, with Uexibk use at iticilities. 

(3) The argument thnt fi^equenicies, especially scarce in tiir t angef. 
suited for long-distance business ^padd ^ ecstsgrreii {ifiinf^wbliniv 
lor much point-to point trafiio, _ - ^ , 

(4) Tb< ETgument that tto eiblft i« fiOQi^^ 
r^Uions, if lor no oUier> 

*IaaflO (aceonlinf te aa artlere enUtied "UoitBd Btatea una Wmd Ooroatial- 
catraas^ la PnHum mnmi%tm far May nH4, p. 129), cables moved if Ml niillbn 
wordfl, <H)fn[iJim] fr> 21^11 minion sent hy rfitJiotele^aph. Bui in ll^-L?, wurtijjii* 
ci>iisideraUr»u0 put mblwi iilieml 207 Iq 167 minitm w^ttl^ Bat tecJiaoiuf; la 
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(5) The argument that an additional reason for conserving the 
cahles and operating i^tm in dose aasoci&tian with wirelesa is the fici 

ifait radio mmmi^mm& inir ^ m^^i^imiiMfi 

(6) Tho aigument that uniiication would ffteilitate th« dovdop- 
ment ol tli& aaomnnli^miit . MfcwcaEt W^ HI fit tlii uti<^ 
interest" 

(7) The argument that , as matters stands mam of the tibiftden United 
itoifiilitrriers now operating iiit«inrtii»||l^l0«^ 

M intemaHan^ comnmnicationa. 

(8) The argument that unification wontd make It easier to di^Hise 
of the vast eqnipment develoijed by the Army Sigjuil Corps during^ 
war, whieh represents perhapa six times tto valuer qI 

esistlngt privately owned eqiiipment . 

(9) The indiiBCt ailment thut a merger might ftid in the dcvelofN 
mint of what is popularly referred to as m *^tiatoffial b$lt" tri^ 
^^ion facility or some other coneerted plflis?* 

*On the other side of the Qtieatlon, Kpak^smen for Vrmn Wtrelesa, Inc.. haTe 

apfM^fir**!] ntitimistic fibmit rhplr abl!i(y Ut luinitlp tbi'ir Job hy radio lOfh^pPiideDOy 
of cables. ItiterniTitionfi nn^ mainly In r)it; Hprlnj; mu\ fnll nn6 Press Wire Jess 
niallitflluB that mo:iiis of iniUnil nn* biHhj^ tlovrl'iix^tl. SJn(?t* mrtnlns alfwt 
service In an east-west dlrectloa more tliau in it north-HfuMti dlrnctitm, \t isi fre- 
qneatlr posafble to sefid a tineAiasa sortla or eoutti and then "hriuTue it back" 

*^*Rie nav^ plan prit before the SiMla) fTommtitie m OonUBfuntcntiOTis m 
Jan, memoriindtim no. 71, jttHt^ *\ « . stnee pfmcettme usi^ prescr0ae 

the piiUern and nupOTfe limitations for wnrtiiii*^ mf*^ ihey hfivt? aMi^llASl^ 
our miUtary eonmiunlriitions protih-itiH It* a wry Hubstiintitil degree/* 

"See Iht* comment of Mji}- Gi-n. Itiii iy liiglc.s n\ Ih*' meeting of :h*' SiK'cial 
QfHittillttee oa Cofmnunfcaiions, July VMi, when b^ spake of t tee et|ijatorial 
1^ fl^perateri f& tbe Artoj BipM Corps, tbe ntfniitf^ tiotttig tbat '*tbe belt is 
wip^ |9 ^bmm6$i^ ^ilHIvat ki^i^liilmBuiVi^ aiatiable for tbe Ma^*' 
'1^^ idH^KtN^r^n^li'^tt' fMi '%i|lialijEKIl£NMUl' a^ii jiwttigilttsi^ of tiie fecial CSIkbi^ 
aifttee on Cofomtujieatlooe wna to '*ptan & new method of transmissloQ of fixed 
teleeomtininlcation by a trunk II ae theoretlcfllly omnnd tbe equator or by a 
rudio iel«y n*^twork nnidug fh*^ rn^tiMH nf < onimnssii at ions nf tbe world for a 
saving of frequenL-it^^K. sjihhI arid rotitlmiiiy i>f tnm.^tnl.'iMioii nnd prmention of 
Internntioniii compot it 

Frunc'lg G. <i^e Wolf, Chief of tUi' TeUHHinununlcntlons Division ^ apeaklnf^ ta 
l&i ti^itittiteL^ Badto finginem m Jan, 25, ld4^, said (bi milled in tb« itate 
jp^patiiiieiit ii^^aiie) : '*W^ laeom to aeamfs tadto tftrykea to 

tettsln paints linr tireatjmrtir ^v^tttimt fntftrftrsnoe fnwi tb^ magnMie 
^eit * « ^ Ot^ Hoiremment englnei^ are atadytof tbe poBslhinties of the so- 
«9liai0litof'MIt «^ystein. and at the asKoe momeiU they are busy wltb the 
mtff'demtton of a PUmi ulndi, in r^^^r iitt90IAl|k|<llwM 
fWtlQV fillto waves ylong the eauatur." 
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Reply to These Arguments 

JiigEiinHt the forf-going argimu'nts for merger, the Slat<> Depart- 
TTTent's presiciit position ns hU\lvi\ by Assistant SecTPtfiry Cliiyton on 
Apri J 3, IIJ if* hukU that the iicod for a monopulktic merger Iulh uot 
bet*n proven- 

**It Xh surely nnt tt>o nmdi to i?ay that the Imnlen of proof mmi 
he on i\m>n*. who would j>tibstilute Tiionopuly for our triiditioual 
compHitive system in any hehl, ej^pecially in a fidd where we have 
risen prec^minencG under e*niditions <jf fhe keenest eompetitiun 
among <jur own enterprisers. The fact thjit this competition carrie^i 
with it eertuin evik is rertn inly not sufficient reason to abolisiih U; 
nor slioiikl tlie fact of eonipt*tition from air tnail s^nilice hy itwlf 
to juBtifj^ monopoly in our ttdecommunications. It is the eomiK?ti- 
tive airhnes that move the air mail and give the pvumise of its f uf uro 
development. 

"Monopolies have the power io withhold improvements in servieo 
and thn applieutioii of advances in the art* The De]>artment be« 
lieves Unit I lie lH\st prngrcsw can he made hy regnlated eompetit ion, 
■and Lhjit ihr re^tiktion und the competition are botli indispensubhi 
and eonjj)lf mt'nt vm-.h other. 

. • rije Depaiiment is not of the opinion tliat foreign compeii* 
tion is iOiflieient to prevent the evils of monopoly, because, except 
for a few eiihle?*, this competition does not toueh the service to the 
Americnn public. , , . 

"ThuH, if there wag an American moiio|x>ly, the only competition 
with foreign interest*^ wwdd be a eompetition not in service, but in 
glutting advantages in third countries, in most eases conntries that 
are not in a position to build and operate their own faciHties. It 
seems questionable whether the national interest is sufficiently in- 
volved here to justify creating ft monoply for the purpose of gaining 
an advuntagB m this kind of competition ; nor is it by any means 
certain that it wouhl eonfer an advantage. Some government 
sensitive uf their Bovereignty, might hesitate to grant concensions 
to a monopoly which hud been formed as an instrument of national 
policy. 

*'The evil in the present situation that is perhaps alluded Io the 
most the way in whicli it is said to be post^ible for foreign inter^ts 
t f > p 1 a y CO m pet i n g U n i t e* I St a tes i nteres t s aga i n st earh othe r, Th u a, 
R,C.A. has pointed To it.s 50-50 division with the Flgyptian company 
of tolls nn outbotuid fnifllo from Cairo, the benefit of whicli it hmt 
wheTi its ccjmpetitor, Mackay, obtained entrance to Cairo only on 
conditirm it irjve the Egyntiiin company two-thirds of the outbound 
tolls. R.C.A. found itself forced to accept the same arrangements 
I believe that by f*ir the grenf.er number of eases of this sort havo 
involved competition between American companies rendering the 
same service, and tlierefoit! at the most would call for merging the 
competing companies rendering Huch sei-rice, so tliati the telephone, 
radio-tfelcgraphy and wire seiTices could continue to compete against 
each other.*' 

Mr. Clayton in his testimony raised two questions in behalf of the 
State Department: ''First > whether it is wise to undertake a drastic 
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^^It^^ization, one that once uccompli»he*l will be very bai'd to alter, 
in piriiaps the most rapidly developing of ail itulustries, on the basis 
of an existing technological situation * • • The second is, granting 
the scarcity of frequencies, aiid tlie necessity of greater economy m 
their use, is merger necesBary to achieve such et^onomy 
In answer to his own questions^ Mr, Clftyton said : 

"Specifically, tlie Department suggests* that in both tliese prob- 
lems, that is, dealing with forei^ interc'^ls and the technical prob- 
lems involved in the emi'ient utilization of frequencies ami coordina- 
tion of radio and cable service, the remedy lies in unified control 
of policy at the Government level, nUlier than m unifying com* 
petitive operations. It is accordingly suggested that Congress 
consider the desirability of projecting into peacetime m some 
appropriate manner the functions now exercised by the hpecia! 
Interdepartmental Committee on Communications, and tho^an- 
ning functions but not the wartime powers of thtt Board of War 
Communications. 

"... The Department is of the opinion that no arrangements 
in international telecommunications f^hoidd be undertaken which 
might have a tendency to hold back the development of radio, either 
for overseas or domestic uses. Thh means keeping w ire services^ 
both cables and huid lines, separated from radio. Siich a conclu- 
sion leaver open the question whether domestic and international 
seiTices should be kept separate,'' 

In conclusion, Mn Clayton said: 

**The Department of State is not able at this time to join in the 
recommendation for a complete or partial n^erger in our interna- 
tional telecommunications seri^ces. It is opposed to compM-e 
merger, and does not consider that an arlequate case has been made 
for partial merger. If any merger is undertaken, it hopes that it 
will be so limited ns to permit competition between the cables and 
radio- telegiaph, and that such exceptions may be made, even to this 
rule, as to provide for special cases. ' 

Exclusion of Broadcasting From Merger 

Regarding coverage of a telecommunications merger, it has been 
taken for granted that direct international broadcasting would he 
excluded.** This assumption w^as illustrated in David Samoff's letter 
to Assistant Secretary Long on December taT, 194)^ (summarizing his 
suggestions about a merger in conversation on December 10) : "Direct 
international broadcasting, whicli is a program operation wholly dif- 
ferent from public utility communication servicej should not be in- 
cluded in the new company-'* 

" Inclnrled among the services of tbe merr^r* m comrooaly Vtw^d, liowever, 
wuultl be poiDt-tD-polnt traniSEiilfislon or recent loa of iDternatloaal broadcast 
proifrums Id tended for local braadcastlnp eltht*f here or abrond. 

**Communicatioafi memoi-undnm ao. 17. ^ept. 20, tM3, of the Special Com- 
aiiUee tm Comnmiiicatioiis stated: * Broadciiatltig Ib aot a pubHc uliUty serrlee 
otMio-^e * 
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^k^-im iiittrnational telepkonic ejplijti^tanieution, it i^^gfiSfei^iit to 
Jse^te^--^telrgrotind for the Department of State's position — theec|i?,- 
iafigflT^!^^ £urose especially fmiu th& American Tel&phone antJ^C^- 
^0kmm th^t it dmnlA \m m^^^ TMSj Wiater Gifford, when 
gpeaMiig ^ ikei Meeting "^^pdi^^ jj^du^i^jp ^pii^eameiL witJi tlie 
Sp^iiaJ Committee on CoRsmuriicatiGiis on Deciember 10, 
for the omission of intei^national telephone, although he did li^-l^ 
approve of the merging of the other facilities* On the jid^^ 
sioHj the Navy's proposals early in 1945 (as presented Jli tk^ S^i^i^, 
Ck^mmittBe on Commtaaiieations, communications meiiio^aiidmn 
71, January 22) havo stressed the point that "the equipment and fipi^ 
queruries used for iho. rendition of record and non-record coimtimiifeE- 
tions in the intomational field are to a Iftrge extent interchangeahle^'^ 

Mr. Sam off, in the statement pre^nonsly quoted that aecmnpanii^ 
his letter of December 27, 1043, said : ''Radio telephonej as Gompaipail 
mth rac|jc^ tftl^raph, maltes relatively extrnTagaixt use of tW ^pe^ 
irmn ... To maintain a twenty- four hour service over a given 
radio circuity each commmii cation company must have at its command 
a series of international frequencies." On the qucBtion of inter- 
ch an fje ability, he wrote: "... Press Wireless, Inc., handles a large 
portion of its press connnuni cations service by means of voice com- 
lajatiication ; again witli equipment, antennas, and personnel simul- 
ttojefltely furnishing world-wide radiotelegraph service. Tropical 
Kadio Telegraph Company, serving Central America;^ also furnishes a 
combined intematiElJii^ irMiotelegraph and radiotelephone serviea,'' 
A furthef objection to the exclusion of tele[)hone facilities was sug- 
gested hy General Ingles of tha War Department at the meeting of 
#^']^ecial Committee on CommBmeations on June 27, 1944 : ''AT'&T 
operates its international telephone service at a loss." He fean^d (hat 
the effect of thi^owing losing business on tlie proposed merger might 
be followed' by the neglect of an unprofitable service. 

But on the question of the inclusion of tclepho^ ^is^f .<«&^g^lto£]it 
Secretaxjr Clayton testified on April 3, 1L>45 ; 

ttUdet" UnciefJ Statt^s Ifiws,*' ^uMhig : "'!^o fnr rip! knnwn, no private eampany iiny* 
in M^f! W(kr[f1 operaiuft \.\ot\'\ oonimnnicn Mlpti.s und broadcasting." It is 
-vmitH mnaiiviria- in pn&^sinff. Iiowtvvpr, Mial wheroas a clear distinction ha^ 
lyi^lBtgS bcL w eeti puljl i f ■ u 1 ili ty K o nmm n e □ i- 1- i g r ) radio o m i^uj n i a L lo n s and 
5|q;j^||Algli^tog, tfte dfeTelopinent of "oarriei- shift", with simuHaneous usr of the 
WWiJ» tCfpflpm^t tafl fte(ju6Pcy for slmuUaneoufi traxisiidssiaJi ot vpice qv mm\G 

fina Umm mct^ nm^ itiat^^ niut mnUni^n ^^^^ 



there shoidd be. More^over, the Department would seriously ques- 
tion the effect om the telephone service of permitting/ it to be operated 
by a company that is also rendering! other and competing types of 
service. Wheji we liave tl\e telephone service in the world it 
t&ems to me that it is a de^^^^iSm^lS0&^^^ Tisk to put it into a 
^onmm pot with the otlteir ^^&BS--^^«t^^>l^^ them in sep?^- 
rate divisions ^ mm stipa?ate o^j^Siiij^ i^i^piin^ under one 
ib^fi^g eSMipailJif #fes not to my mind make thfl risk attractive.^^ 

The question of the exclusion of press facilities — specifically, Pre^ 
Wireless, Inc, — from the merger has iftterlocksd with the issue abotti 
'tl^^h^^#ij^^1^ argument that the exception of tlie press wouM- 
strengthen the movement for the oniisaion of feelegii;TOis^. service, whiehi 
in turn would desti*oy the logic of a gei^f^ fe^^pixunBnieatiqiiiii 

Separate Press Facilities and the Future of Press 

Wireless, Inc, 

The Depai'tmejat of State favors separate treatment of press f acili- 

*T'he Depart! rient also considers that the press ser\ ices are a 
g^ecial mtuation because of the Dublio interest in the receipt and 
#ssiminift:tim ol Zf uM* MemoamunicationB facilities 

mA company, #t%'f^i^ miifht fee ^pardiis©^^ 

"There is in existeiice one company devott^d exckisivelj to the 
press service, namely Pre^s Wireless. Inc. Its record seems to 
indicate the advantage of high cles^ree of sy>ecialization in this 
field ajid to point to the desiraBility of itsaving Press Wireless out 

jjppbter remains sufficiently controversial to claini further 

Stability of giioBg iltoe^ % «p®^^^ and even a semi-autonomous, 
position within the oTer-all ititeiiiatipiial telecoramiHiicntions orgaii- 
isntiom In an address on December 1^ 104:4rj at the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Radio Corporation of America j B^^o^r 
Admiral J'o^epk IBl, B^diuan^ director o£ naval communications^ saidi 
% tia^ eourii^ ^ 1m ^g^mm^^m m ft^ ^jgdi#iiity of % 

"I am sure we can all agree that there is no more need for highly 
competitive services, such as the press, to establish and operate their 
own stations than there is for them to build and operate wire lin^ 
for telephone or telegraph. The communications companies should 
^^lAd^ circuits and in order to do this effioio^nti^jr there must be 
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radio frequency spectrum. We, here in the United Statcf?, must set 
Uie example and (hen induce the rest of the world to follow iL Our 
objectives must be to Imve the communications companies provide 
the circuits to the < ustomeri? and then let them compete amon^ them- 
selves to who scoops whom.^' r e> 

On the sume iwint, Mr. Sarnoff, in the statement atUiched to his 
letter of December 27, 11)48 to Assistant Secretary Long, dovoted 
Part 111 to thv question : Should Press Wireless, Inc., be included in 
the merfred company « In favor of including it, he remarked ; ^^Even 
today radio telegraph carriei-s other than P W. supply about one half 
of the prcf^a service to tlm newspapers and news tigencica tlironghout 
the United States," But he also commented; "The luindling of inter- 
national press traflic is a highly specialized undertaking , . 
He took account of the fact that "single transniissioii to multiple 
destinations or addresses h a special developjucnt of Press Wireless, 
Inc." This led to his semi-autonomous prescription: *Tor thcwe and 
other reasons, it would l>e desirable to maintain witliin the merged 
company a 'press division^ for the specialized handling of press niate^ 
rial, utilizing frequencies which would be made available from the in- 
creased pool of fre<piencies.*' 

Ewell K. Jelt of the Federal Communications Commission was 
apparently tliinking along the same autonomous linc^. At the meet- 
ing of the Special C4>mmittee on Communications on Dt*cember 23, 
when spokesmen for various interests wore present, Mr, Jett 
suggested tlmt it would lie possible to have a press section of the 
merged company comparable to Press Wireless, 

The advocates of genenil merger are fearful about the omission of 
Press Wireless, Inc*, not only because the loss would be serious in itself 
and might contribute to a contagion of separatism which wouUi weak- 
en or even defeat the merger it^jelf but also from the standpoint of 
service to the press. They doubt whether the press wc^uld get as good 
long-run, over-all service from an entirely separate organization as 
it w^fmld get from a special izcf] department within a merger, which 
could draw upon the facilities of the combined system. 

Tlie vital question for tlie present discussion is the adequacy of 
future conjmunications facilities for the press. What would be the 
eifect of their inclusi<m in a general merger? What, specifically, are 
the objections of Press Wireless, Inc., to ajiy form of association in 
a general merger? It is useful to approach these questions by a brief 
account of the rise of Press Wireless, Inc., as a peculiar press service. 
This will furnish a background for considering not oidy Uie opposi- 

" It flLoiiUt be noted Ibat advocat^'ir <it eotlrely separate faciUtic^ for tlie press 
tto Oat laieod that Indlvldunl iv&wsijupera i>r agt^ncies should operaUi thein but 
that n larg*^ part of tlie task alioald ba performed by oae speclaUzed carrier for 
aU who mrt^ to me It 
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tion of Press Wireless, Inc., to a general merger but also its methods 
of multiple-address transmission of news in iThition to future economy 
of high frequencies and the development of direct international broad- 
casting. 

Brief History of Press Wireless, Inc, 

Press Wireless^ Im.^ was organized in 1929 and licensed by the 
Federal Kadio Commission (now the Federal Communications Com* 
mission) to en^nge in broadcabiing, manufacturing, and research* It 
was the outgrowth of the American Publishei^ Committee on Cable 
and Kadir> Communications, The latter had been launched in 1020 
to study the communications problem of the prans. A circuit financed 
by a number of newspaper j^ublisherB was opened at IlalifaXj Nova 
Scotia, early in 1022. Two years later it was orf^anize^d as the News- 
paper Traffic Board, Ltd., but the scope of its activities was soon 
blocked by other carriers. 

In 1927 several news|>apers filed separate applications with the 
Federal Radio Commission. At a hearing in 11)28 the general problem 
was presented in behalf of the American Publishers Committee. Tiie 
order of the Commission was construed to requii^e the creation of a 
single corporation for newB transmission as the basis for the assign- 
men t o f f recjuenc ies. Press W i re less j Ina , was acco rd i n gl y establi sh ed 
on July 5 J 1920, with five newspapers as its original stockholders. Its 
present stoctliolders are the Chicago Tribune, the New York Times ^ 
the New York Herald Tribune^ the ChriHian Soierwe Monitor^ the 
Ghimim Daily News^ the San Francisco Chronicle^ and the Los AngeU^ 
Times^ with nominal stock participation by several news agencies — the 
Associated Pre^j the United Press, King Features Syndicate, and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. Capitali:sed at $1,000,000, 
the Press Wireless charter provide that **no one press interest" can 
hold more than 20 percent of the stock issued* At the present time, it is 
saidj 85 percent of its revenue conies from non-stockliolders. It trans- 
mits only messages addrassod to newspapers, magazines, motion -pic- 
ture organisations, or radio stations." It has 700 to 800 accounts, 
not including its multiple- address suhscriberfi!, who number about 250. 

Pre^js Wireless, Inc., opened il.s first domestic and international cir- 
cuits in 1030. It operated at a financial loss during its first five years, 
but began to get ahead in 1935» It is said to have paid dividends 
on only two occasions, when they were immediately reiiivested. It 
has been active in the design and manufacture of special equipment. 

^ " 'Preys' '\ said A, Warten Nortoa, pr^tdeat of Preiis Wireless, Ine, before 
the FfK; OD Oct 3. IMi (doelcot no, flOTO ), 'Xionld embrace any commanteatloa 
Intenaml for pabUcation, whatever ai<f aiciaiuiu ilncludkug broadcaj»t statlonj^ 
newsreelSi am! other media)/' 
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Down to 1042 its earuhigs, however, came from Us communications 
cliviKion. As evidenre of its inventiveness, iinuing other accomplish- 
mmts, mention is Jiiade bv its spokesmen of a ^peed of 800 words a 
minute attaine<l on one of its news circuits. Dnriiij^ the war, Press 
WirekKss Inis drtunntized its prass service hy its early estahlishment 
of tninjiinittinf; farilities on the heels of the invading United Nations 
armie^i, as on Leyti? and on the Normandy beachhead and subsequently 
in llolhind an*! In^vond- 

Press Wirebss, Im\, has pioneered since 1034 in multiple-addrass 
{nuiltij>le-destinati(m) transmission of news, nlm called by the FCC 
^'scheduled transimission service*"^® This principle applies to out- 
go! iif^ news, slum ntnvs received in the United States comosi almost 
entirely by point-to*point cable or radio. The president of Prejss Wm- 
]pm^ A, WHTTen Norton, remarked parenthetically before the FCC in 
a heai'ing on October J 944 that "in one exceedingly important field 
of j)i^fJH comnumicntions, namely multiple destination, Press Wireless 
is the only United States carrier offering the service*^' Charges fire 
made not by the word but by units of time— the minute. In December 
1044 in a letter to a member of the State Depai-tment, E. J. Kerrigan, 
vice president of Press Wireless, wrote: '*At the present time we are 
transmitting per year about 50 million words of multiple-address traf- 
fic> Such traffic is addressed on the average to as many as 15 points^ 
which give-s the effect of the anmunt of received traflSc to be 15 times 
50 million or 750,000,000 words of American news , . 

Volume of Press Traffic 

The role of Press Wireless in news transmission is suggested in the 
following figures from a pampblet distributed in its bi?half early 
in 1045 under the title TJie American Press md Intematwnal Com^ 
mmymtiom}'^ In 1942 (the hLst. year for which separated inbound 
&nd outbound tlula were available) ^ Press Wireless handled \\\ ptu'ctnt 
of the total outbound press word age and 50»2 percent of the inbound 
press word age of all of the American carriers, Ff>r these classes of 
service it received 24 percent and B8.1 percent, respectively, of all 
revenues^ for presB traffic. This did not include multiple-address 

^*The risks of ptrnry In connection wUli muUlple^nddreiis trattamlsslon of tiewa 
for pres« oi^iieteH tire heUt tied quit** iipflrt from legni proyisious ontl meibods of* 
det(?etiiiii and cJi^'f>r(*r'nir*nt, on ihe onr hand, aotl iTf dt^velopmeat of sijpclal equtp- 
ment, ou the Mwv haial. A repr*wrilativf» ^f rnteniatloEal News Bervlce told 
a memln^r of thi? Btiilt» Dt^parttaetit: niixtt on Dec, 14, 1f)44 ttiat ^*foar Smilh Amf^r- 
lean HJrnts*' had bc<>ii f»htaim*d because Miey wrote to the INS tuiyliiif that they 
had hrnrd Uie oewscnst IjeUeved ll n valuable service, and wauled lo know 
how tnurli It was. He was not afrnift i>f pirating. 

^^FTepored by CS, CuldweU. eoijns*»l of Press Wtrelesa, lac; dlstrltmted bf 
the American Newspaper Publishers A^ociatJoo. 
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trajismission, A further view of the volume of news transmission and 
of Press Wireless' relative role was given by >Ir. Norton iu his state- 
ment before the FCC hearmg on October ;^ 1944, "In 1943 press 
words constituted about 19 percent of all words sent out by all com- 
panies , . - Press-message revenues constituted about B.lP percent 
of all message revenues^' He went ou to say : 'The participalion in 
this traffic by Press Wireless in 1913 amounti^d to 43.4 percent of all 
press words and 39.9 percent of all press me^ages received. If the 
radiotelegraph carriers alone he considered, Press Wireless in 1943 
handled 67 percent of the press words and 74 percent of the press 
messages and received 54 percent of the revenues for such messages." 

As for nmltiple-address trafiic (not included in the foregoing totals) , 
in 1943 Press Wirele^ t ransmitted a total of 39,004 hours and 553(^93,- 
3B3 words in the scheduled IranHmission service. 'This volume is 
almost 50 percent," Mr, Norton ^iiid, ^*of tlie total point^to-poiJit press 
words handled by all carriei^, inbound and outbound, for the year 
1943.*' In addition, Press Wireles.^ conducted nulio facsimile, radio 
photo find program transmission not capable of btung expressed as a 
total of words. Of a total of 4,875 photos transmitted tlirough radio 
aiid cable hy all carriers in 1943, Prc^ Wireless said it handled 67 
percent. It claimed to its credit 417 hours of multiple-address photo 
transmission in 1943, being the only carrier that offered this service. 
In program transmission, Press Windless, by own estunate, carried 
32 percent of the total, EGA percent, and AT&T most of the 
remainder. 

Pre^ Wireless, Inc., asserts thai it has helped to hring down the 
press rates. In some cases its influeme is described as directly de- 
cisive. Mr. Norton said in the hearing before the FCC on October 
3, 1944 (docket no, 6651) : 

"Until sometime after the Firnt World Wjir the press rate between 
New York and London was lu cents a word* Puc to the operations 
of Press Wireless and its Camidian alii! late, News Traffic, Ltd., the 
rate is now 3 cents n word via Press Wireless and 5 cents a word 
over the other carriers (with an execj^jticm in the case of Western 
Union for a customer having over 4 mdlit>n worils a year, in which 
case the rate is also 3 cents). The ^}ret?s rate to Cnnmglring used to 
be Hii cents a word and to various points on t!ie Chinese coast ranged 
from 40 to 70 cents a word. Tlie Press AVirelcss rate to Chungknig 
is now Si/, cents a word. Generally speaking, the Pre^s Wireless 
rates bave"beeu only GO percent of thost^ of the other companies." 

He noted the excei^tion of one circuit on wliicli the rates are higher 
in view of special reasons. The reaction of the mult i pie-address 
method of transmission has been especially strong. Parenthetically " 
said Mr. Norton, **it was largely as a result of this service that the 
British merger estahlished its extremely low prfiss rate for deferred 



pi^ h^'^mi 'MW^^ the Empire, althcrtj^ #ei^nificance of 
("his low rats has been greatly exaggerated itt ^elftp and 

incompetent handling which accompany it/*'® 

PrGSri Wirftlt^ss' needs? as it sees them, on the nffirmatiye sidS^^ &U 
especially under two heads. First^ it would likB to have mjo^ 
quencies assigned to it: Stet^iaa, Wottld like td have'^©'1fialt^ 
States Govern int^iif M iuirr. hy iK^goti^non reciprocal privileges that 
•iii^piild permit ih% "American Kfe§§ 9f Jts .^^^.ate to qw% p^<p*at& or 

fflf that the Anieriean press GB^I^^^i^^^'^^i^!^^^^ 
ipial to that of the ioxi^gn pre^.^^ 

'Da the first poiiffe, Norton, in his statement before the FOC m 
October 3, 1944 (docket no, CG51) spoke of ^'the aim to make reftBOli* 
able proT^ision for expansion of our multiple-destination press mrvim^ 
now so badly cramped by a deplorably iiiimaflltneney af frequencies/' 
^Kea& Wireless is understood bt> what will amount to 90 freguen- 
when osed w^th the narrow ^aoln^ whjlph it offers as one of its 
tjaehnical achiw^^itts. During the WHT^ M the result of a slight 
Ip^uctioii, it has been operating witih 16 frequencies ^^'hich may be 
compared with the 45 at more normal spacing for which Press Wigfe- 
less is asking. The varying spread in kilocycles necessary "m^^- 
iil^^ent types of use gadi equipment makes it diflSeuIi tl|'*|SI^^ 
^^^gijiabte frequencies v^ withattt qtifliificatiDm, 

TS3m request of Fr^ Wird:6e§ ifef #5 f requeMies ^mm tefcirely 
tea^nable when coil^]pi94^ed to the 44 frequencies of th^ British 
O&m which B&litei?s is reported to be using, in addition to the Beuters- 
traffic, rouitadt the facilities of British Cables and Wireless^ Ltd. 

On th& eecMaalE point, the spokesmen for Press WirelesSj latj-j Qtt 
various occasions have sti'essod the fact that United States radio leg- 
islation does not require licenses for reception in the United States- 
Abatement i^^^%i%0^*ii%tAB^^^4^^^ 

^At the meeting of the Spet'lal CviTJuiiEtlee od Communications on Dec. 23, 
^j^fi^i it potnted ant that *^th& Britisii Ppst Qttu*^ im Its mw^eaat tr^ti^c, ^oes 

%B BfirTice Is a little im^^ ^jttensiTe tlian tmt flf Tre^ Wireless?, Inc." 

matters stood late in 1944, Frees Wireless, lrti*.t wfis appnrrnny not abl^ 
t0 Battsfy flU the deiiijinds ihnl were hein^ m;jdF^ rti it. Tlit? vtco piTsitJent of 
the tJn lied P r ef; s to ] d si S t ^ te D epar tm e n t r 9i\ v e j^e n inW ve that the [J u i to 1 1 P r ess 
could not: s^orvn jifieriioon pupers in Swcslen booriuse l^ross Wivi^Io.^s Lad no facil- 
ities avMilable at tiie appropriate tizne^ Similarly, lie Id ti mated that facilities 

wonid not hi # i^.fe' M % mmMwmim^' 
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paper i50pi^^3^i?^ j|[^ ij^ fl^i^te m Smm^ ^ i&^k 

' '^*S*'ress Wireless, Inc., has been hampered in the expatisioii of ife 
poiiit-fco^p^iilt circuit system (1) by tefusnl of foreign carriers 
for the most part to en^xage in the operation of a press circuit and 
(2) by virtue of the fact tliat wlion said foreign cf^rrier <]]<] ngree 
to operation of such circuits his operational mctiK)iis previ^nted 
install a tions on said c i i c u 1 1 s of the t ech ii i c\ u e s and : 1 1 h I e 1 1 > 1 ^ j n ost 
citable to press requirein^ntg . , Press Wiielei^s, Inc., would be 
Ib^ter able to serve ilw: pn^'-^lliere were establi;^licd in the most 
impbrtiint countries carriers owned and opipttelbi ,thp y^^^ bgjf 
1mm Wirele^Bi Ine.^ or it$ si|ihsidiary-" 

^Bfe-iB^ilSi^iaifi^^Eil the State Diqjfrrtinmfc 4\mU tii?gi|i # 
inaugurate discussions with all non-rociprocating countries *'to secure 
§arl_y privUegB for the American pre^ or its agents to own, operate 
iail^iirer rediij ^tims at r^aemiBtefo lot thfe ateepfirM Uefws 
oil 1 y so th a t the A mer i can p r t ^ ss c a n d i ss e m i n a t^ its new 3 ^v i t h free - 
doni e^ual to that of the foreign press,'^ The Bt^^ Departmentj i| 
mii^ ateoljl feet ref|ai^tl5d: %n Am^vi^m pvmm 

lit 




^On the value of i iKlii) ik wh ^"in;uits^ the XJ. S. Jliriister to Australia, writing 
on Oct. 13, 1944 (Canbeirat despatch no. 017), said: "I feel It is esseiitlal to 
H wider tind fri>or distribution of Anu^rii/nn nt^ws . . . tbat we endeavoi- now 
t£t enter into some agreement with tlie BrUish Comiuoiiw^aUU of Natlgi^ii for 
^ t^S^eilfBtir mdia circuits betw^^ t!..^i tlmMy^^ m^cm^ 

mm ^^tfi of ^tie^ e^oraeuwi^^ttltfe^ '^^^^.i^rjsi, ii^lSipa rate 
-teit woiil^ ^^'^ AategJfratJ TOBflss fi^Ef^iatf^ eompeH:^ with news 

Wijiiela now eomeg tljrfim^ iiCtndon/' tie added : ''We hnv^ no ne^vs 
i^SiillSi^ edm^ to Hentera, uor one tbat enjoys the world-wide communica- 
tion.' i^ltties tliat E outers p05jses:sea/' In this connect ion, note shonid be t alien 
of certain temporary wartinie I'atlio eircuita tli;it Lave been oyencQ, ^^is witb 
Australia. 

^ln the pn.mphlett The AmGHcim Frms awd Internaiionul Ciafi^muniiiatioi^ 

^iSk%mt t&e most that ean M hoped fdr lay futernational agreement is? an 
.^:asd:te allocation of frequencies for press purposes. It nu\j bo tluit something 
h^t^ ac<K)mplished fhroiigh eDCOurajiing tbc publishers in otlier countries to 
^&^sm&^ tbelf governments l.o autborise organi/atifjnR p^ittemed on Press 
l^SrifleBS, The right of eacli government to control tlic use of rartio receivers 
for the pnrpii^e of receiving news sent out by the n^ultlple-adtkHStit system fa 
esp^essly recognised in both th& iDternatlonol Tel^^rfipb ^gulatiOiie ily^^ 
ji^^itipnai B^aif} JX^sumimn, to wliicb anost ^jowtgt^'^ 

BlH>\iTd either (1) ha^e the sfitue Hghtf tft rfec^j^tiiJji in otl%mr coun- 
tries a» the citizens *of those countHes enjoy in eeaffltUf* tm (S) the la.w 

shfiuld be amended in rbi?^ country so that no iiliiSiL ;M^iigf.»S^i|^ ; 
mileeg his country grants reciprocal prlvUegegt" 
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<*oinifry Oir of Pitrs Wirf^le^s, Inc., or Press Wirekss, Inc., gtilisidi- 
arj* if the hx-al pre*^ prefer) to own or lease radio-trJinsrniti ing facili- 
ties to lie opi*nit<*il m a common carrier to serve the press of the world 
m conjundion with other common carriers of press material through- 
out tlie workL'' 

Radio Superior to Cables 

111 opposing lli« inrlusion of Pre^ Wireless j Inc., in any general 
telecom mnnicaJ ions merger, Mr. Norton has spoken strongly of the 
superiority of rutlio over cahles transmission, especially from the 
standpoint of the piese. **Cables," he argiied before the FCC on 
October 3, 11)44 (docket no. 6651), "connect with a few points 
only." Ho addridj '*Iiadio, by the device of forking or other wit^e^ 
can reach any point in the world, no matter how email ib tlm 
traffic." It iH alHO superior in that it can reach interior points and 
interior countries. Mr. Norton ^?aid: ''It is not, I submit, \Fithin the 
puldic iiitere^it tliat communications to and from this country, press 
or private J should have to be rehiyed through a third foreign country. 
The United States is indebted to radio for its present relative inde- 
pendence from the dominance in international commtinieations pre- 
viously enjoyetl by England*^ Not only censorship but exasperating 
delays are involved*** Inclusion in a general merger, Mr, Norton in* 
sJstedi would mean i^turn '*to the evils which forced the creation of 
Pre^ Wireles&s, the preffMcnces whirh were given to private mes- 
sag?ps carried at a Jiigher rate, the favoritism shown * . . the delays 
for BH much as 24 and S6 hours in the transmission of news from 
important news centers, the undnly high rates, and the omission to 
afford the press a mult i*desti nation or a multi-address sei^vice,** 

**In the f>fimph1ct, The Afnrricftn Press and Internation4Ml Communimiiomt 
17, the following ilipjroa «n* offered lo show tliot. by dint fif rnAU^ and relu- 
tlvply uritniiJimclU'fl *jppiiriiiniMna for development, the UjiUpd K1iitt*s now standi 
flmt Ui Inli^rrinlUimil tHlff^omuQUniCiiLioBs: Cables before the prmntt wnr— 
ITnJled 8tntcn Imd dlrpt'f connections w^^ll 28 foreign points. Great BritiUn wMb 
46 poiiitH ; rudIoti*lt*pm(>h' - United Blatea had direct connections with Hi Vimlm 
poUitH, CJront till In hi wllh 37; rudiotelephone — United States had direct oon^ 
niHiflont* with .'i7 fureiffn points. Great Britain wUh 11. 

The )*rnt*i»n(mt wont on to say : ^'Radio commnnlcntion (conjdod wllb Amiirl' 
mil doinlnath>n of thn frans/itlantlc cables, a better than nv^n ijosltlon In Oi* 
cubic <'(nnuH"tl4inM with HcHifii American, and a sliare in tht? Pnrltlc cable— 
pert'enf Briflwh, U5 iM>rcent IJ.S,, and 25 percent Danish) has frjrced th^s BrJtiah 
to tflkn druNtif* Hicp«, tncl»<nng the formation of a merger of most of lf» curHer« 
lo WM) ft nil, fhui falUnK to arcompUsb iu purposes, a revision af ibe mergor 
scbeme In W&H witti Ibe LUc^iboCKl at u fmther drastic r^isicin lu IMk"* 
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Importance of Multiple Address 

In extolling the superiority of radio to cables, Mr, Norton in the 
October S, 1944 hearings stre.^^,d multi pie addre^. He had previonsly 
referred at the oufeet of his testimony to Press Wireless' *hmique 
character as a communications carrier devote*! primarily to pre^ 
tkecause it handles so large a proportion of tho total press in and 
out of the United States and be<^auiie in fme exceedingly important 
field of press communications, namely, multiple destination^ Press 
Wireless is the only Unitecl States carrier offering the service/' Con- 
tinuing to draw contrasts witii the cahles^ he said : *'A second obvious 
fact is the advantage which radio offers ov(^r cable in the reaching 
of many destinations simultaneously with vu^ act of traosinission. 
This is the service variously referred to as multiple destination, 
niulti-addressj or, in the terms of our own tariff, Scheduled Trans- 
mission Service," He added: "Thifs au'vice is the principal means by 
which American, news is sold and distributed to the newspapers, the 
radio stations, and other publication niodiu in the rest of the wo rid," 

A further advantage of radio, Mr* Norton saidj concerns the variety 
of transmission of which it is capable. **There is no existing cable 
adequate for tie transmission of sound, voice^ or music. There is 
otdy one cable . . . between New York and London capable of 
handling facsimile or radiophcvto; tjo do tins, it has to he devoted en- 
tirely to this single service to the exchis^ion t>f eight telegraphic chao- 
nels of which it is otherwise capable.**" Other advantages include 
ability to reach interior points directly, and mobility, illustrated in 
the following of advancing armies for roixniing piiri>oses. 

Fears of Government Regulation 

A number of arguments arc mingled in the case agamst inclusion 
of the press facility in any jnergen In add il ion tx) swet^ping assertions 
about the superiority of radio to cables^ PregH Wireless, Inc., appeals 
generally against the close govevrnment Hupervi^ion which it believes 
a merger to imply ; it fears the lack of inventiveness ami of service that 
in its opinion attend all mergers and monopolies; it fears that press 
service would be penalized to carry (he investment in cables. On these 
points, Mr, Norton said at the FCC hearing on October 3, 1944: 

*^ , , . I believe that when Congress has been shown the 
radio communications needs of the press and the dangei^s inherent 

"■Til is rabK 'aid in 192^J, was the tuost rw*DntIy constructed trans- Atlantic 
cable. U is not denied that cables cupabte of i\m Tariooa aer vices taentioiied 
are teebnicaUy feasible : tbe question la one of expeoMt. 
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oly^ it will jivvn iipprovi^ our inLernation!il nier^^^^T, at Irast. f»f llia 
compuls^ir-v ty|je. It i.-. i in punitive that the press he. frw froni 
cens<irHiiii> iinU close goverunient supervision, and from the Urolmical 
and i*ccH)omic control over pr^ c»nmiiii]itaiiicms that would ifi^ 
evttAblv be lodged in a sttmll ^roap; from Ote inefficiwcy, the del&yi, 
the lack of puiiItG-senrke niindedness, the inertia and the failure 
to pioneer new services that have already been evident in the mergers 
with which we have bad experience, and from the injutticse of 
sadUlit^^i \ ])nblic idthl?ilMl^pc^ 
ouhnoiled cables," 

When Press Wireless 6b|D0ts to Wing absorbed in a genera! mergdr 
on the ground tha;b thafiiiis nvonld be subjected to governmental con* 
trol, the rnntrnfion sftenis strained. The proposal has been for a 
privalt^ly opt^i nti^d mt^r^er. Of course, it will be go vernmen tally reg- 
ulated. All cfnniminiiMlinjis facilities are dlmdy governu>en(.iilly 
rpg Ilia ted, includinf? rr<s^ Wireleas;; no one inggests that they should 
not iKi, Aa for sccuriji^ advantages at the hands of private entre- 
preneurs and managera which governmental regulatory bodies will 
not givi!» Press Wireless has heaped up complainte against the man- 
agements of the cable eonipfuues and other priTately owned telecom* 
nannii ationa facilities for failnre to ree^lpftize «nd to respond to the 
needs of the press for better communiefitiexis. On the poeiUve Mdet 
there ig convincing evidence that govermMXifta] bodies in the t7nited 
States are aa deeply interestefl as the press itaelf in making possibli 
the private g^ei^.aud diwaoftiul^ 
world-** 

Some of tiie news-agen^ ^kegmen faavn opposed aU merger. They 
like the pitmen t competitive situation, th^ say. Thus^ at ^le hearing 
before the Special Connnittee OKI Commjumcations on Deoeodw 97^ 
IMS, Mr. ( joode of the Inlematdonal News Service stated tliat he How. 
has **tliret^ American teiecommunications companies to fall beck oil 
and Juigiit even get three da^^patches through on the same subject.** 
Jtaft^i^lrti Mr. Fly nA<vd v^ Urther the news agencies, after 15 or 20 
ye ar s , n re s i > ^ i ; . I i t ^ I w i t ! i wlntl t h ey now h a vc^ th e rcpresentu 1 1 ve of 
tlie United Prctib stated that they are not satisfied with the outgoing 

'*The pamplilet, '^'^f^ Amerit^m Press ond Iiifern^tifmal CommufiietUionti pg^ 
rtcalls tliat "Before vasi . . . turoaab tiie efforts of AtaericaD pal^ 
Iteliera, Oeejcmt liad auttieflxed the Nai^ to imndle pnte on ^e Fa^&^i and tHe 
Ifavy hni^ latttltuEed rates te and from San Wf9mA$eo oC 8 eeats a woiNl IHT 

H^neluTii A rents n vtfoH\ for Manila. This liad a tnarked dEect m tribl^ 

Pi]i:ii1r rjifi?^/" *V]i\^ .^{n't t>f iiM'itlr-tU la not the evidfvnce referred to; \i lin^rfly 
Utu3ti-ul,4)jtf tiie BpUlt of colltitmraUon in an abjectlye ttiat ttie Qnferemeitt hua 



^^eclmical Superiority of Separate Press Entity 

Press Wireless nmkes & strung case for the imagination and initia- 
ttve in tajtffagfii^ through an oigpi^ 

aation ecMM^ntrating on prefli:{Q|0^1em-. t^^f^< . ij^lly one li:L^**d on press 
ownership. It makes a stroi^eiae a^^llJ^^.t hiuJdinjg ihe eosts of press 
transinission by radio with the costs of carrying the cable syatee*^ 
EFipecinlly it can be argued that multiple- address transmission^ — the 
domnmnt outgoing news conveyei* nln'ady — should not be burdened j 
it should be allowed^ under active and inventive managements to ex- 
tend its service at the loiveKt possible rnfr-. for lioth naws and plioto 
material. All this is cogent. The queiitiort is whether these fid vantages 
rnuld Uwort served by l^ng press service a ipecial Status in a merger* 
it said that a press department conld he rrnated. It m siiiil tlmt 
the Snancial structure of the merger (preHumnbly in tlio congressional 
dharter itaelf) could guarantee Ih^ nmltiple-address transmissioii^ 
would not be involved in any responsibility for carrying charges due 
to the cables. A remaining question is whether it would be possible, 
under a merger, eontinue eoo|ierttiive press guidance and suppoii, 
even if not press ownership. Would tliat be enough to keep the 
department on its toes as to press needs and opportunities for im- 
provement t The prospoctK ar^^ (lonbtfnh aliikipK^^ i| 
qMlii|al9 tJn&i^ 4par4s ^cjimMt 




Ihiitim di iridiophdios in the loregoittg paragraph deserves ifir- 

ther comment- The eriHH*my in multiplc-address (riinsmissions of 
radioj^liotos is striking. Thus in the foil of the litidiophoto 
Wi^^^-^ the OWI was using Bronze Network radio^transmia^im 
'dl^W^- lease lor hlind transi n iss i o t (rom t he 1* n i t e d St a te^. 

li£«iyi^#9^!^^ ma WUK these 4 hours per day. Trans- 
missioner ea^^i»ifiisll^ !^^ Europe, Ctotrat Europe, 

North AfricLtj and Sooth Africa and eovered all roeeivin^^ 1<h ^tiuns 
except those in China. A report at the time noted that ''six pictures 
jlflMiiplMii^din an hourly period and recepti<)n krepoftod as bet^ 

H^'.^^^rcent effective, a iolul of approximately ni|i|:.|^ijtures being 
tlMndlmd each day llLrough a 24-iiour period t # # If several 
stations ^e beasAed slgiud« tibe tfansmisaioii eoet p^r pteture 
may Imi fi actionally divided by (3ie nmnfaw 4lf stations copying it." 
But atmospheric conditions maj ie^l titoie nuJoft (hi rented time a total 
lorn 

Cliltain other nations seem keenly interated in extt^nding radio- 
l^ffiflll serrice. Faints and impre^ians i^ctift |gr the OWI in the fail 
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of 19i4 (memorandum from G. J. Hummol, chief of the Radiophoto 
Division) indicate considGrubie activity on the part of the British 
and the Eussiiins. It wiis said tliat '^Cables and Wireless, the British 
com nmni cations monopoly ^ is prepared to move into Europe and 
throughout tho world wiili rftdiophofco equipment and highly trained 
engineers, sixtoeu of whom have been trained for the last four months 
on radiophoto installation and operation. It is not presumptuous to 
surmise thai. Cables and Wirt^less proposes to t-apitalize as quickly 
as possible on tlie experience OWI lias given that company in our co- 
operative radiophoto operation with the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion . . . During our lon^ and congenial and continuing radio* 
photo relationship with MOl, its directors have shown a marked in- 
cii nation to try to outdo us in picture difitribul ion." An example was 
given, as follows: "ExpreRsive of MOI's dee^ire to maintain British 
prestige abroad, MOI has trani^mitted from Ijondon to Buenos Aires 
more tluin one thousand pic^tnres between D-Day and October 1, 
1944 at a commercial cost of $80,000, a sum three times as large as 
OWI's entire radiophoto budget for the same period*" 

Witii regard to the Russians, the memorandum states that *Vfor 
more than a year Russin lias transmitted over its government -con* 
trolled commercial radiophoto circuits $8,000 wortli of pictures per 
month to Stockholm, $12,C)00 worLli to New Yoi'k, and a heavy daily 
service of unknown cost to London," Russia, the statement adds, has 
obtained a large amount of radiophoto equipment for installation in 
Europe. But the memorandum adds: '*With all tins extravagant 
expenditure neither Russia nor Great Britain begins to approach the 
degi'ee of world covenige OWI has attained,-- 

Press Wireless as a Chosen Instrtmient 

Assuming an mdependent news-communications facility^ the door 
must be kept open for possibilities in the expansion of Press Wireless, 
InCj or even a fuller corporate embodiment of the ide^ that it repre- 
sents. One encounters the belief in some circles that Press Wireless 
is not fully and seriously supported by the American press, which, it 
is implied, developed it more as a threat to shake down rate^ than as 
a comprehensive and contiiniing service. From the same point of 
view, it is said that Press Wircles^s has skimmed the cream. This 
statement is attended by doubt whether Press Wireless could be relied 
upon to carry the servicing for news of the United States into the 
tliinner territories of the world. 

The foregoing viewpoints, based upon intimations and perhaps 
misunderstood, must at least be given due weight in planning for 
the future. They will affect t!ie practicability of any solution which 
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seeks to build upon Press Wireless, Inc., either as a distinctive service 
confined exclusively to press needs j whether an autonomous depart- 
ment of a merger or outsi<lej and wholly separate from inter national 
broadcasting or in combination with the physical facilities of the latter 
for the sharing of phy.sical facilities imd frequencies. Meanwhile 
they alfect tlie degre-e of literal reliance which can he placed on Press 
Wireless' analysis of the problems. 

But, on the other side, two things must be considered iji addition 
to the fact that Press Wireless is a going organization which was 
set up by and is owned by the press elements themselves: (1) what- 
ever tlie original mouves, Press Wireless may well evolve with ade- 
quate support into a comprehensive service, not simply a lever on the 
communications companies; and (2) there has been a change of some 
of the leadership sinc^i Mr, Norton (who, as publisher of the Ghrhtian 
Science Mo'idior^ liad a backgi^ound favomble to cooperative press 
action in promoting a truthful world-wide news service) became 
president early in 1^44. 

Conclusions 

The American news services have not reached papers in all parts 
of the wt>rld. Their ideal, as also ilieir i^ractice, forbids tliem to go 
where the service does nt>t pay- It is assumed that they will extend 
their service by being able to cheapen it, and much of the cost lies 
in charges for caiTiage. Enterprising, renponsibiej cheapened service 
must spread news distribution even to ihin territory. This will be 
the test. 

From the standpoint of cjommunication, the foregoing survey has 
emphasized three angles: 

(1) the importance of radio as a means of providing the press 
with a quick, cheap, abundant^ and universal service; 

(iJ) the importance of multiple address in providing an out- 
going service which will help the American news agencies in 
reaching papers throughout the world j 

(il) the value of a specialized press -communications service. 

The hopes for a fuller spread of fast news service attendant on 
improved communications facilities may well be high. But, at the 
best, the commercial fast news file^ that will move through the world 
are not likely to supply the background, whole texts, and other mate- 
rials necessary for an intidligent understanding and fair reaction in 
many foreign places. 



INTEIINATIONAL EKOADC^ASTING, broadly de6iied, com- 
pjg^ B^m'aS types, (1) Direct ihterHfitiiemfil fea?oadeftstijig )iS^ 
maJly reqiiii^s use of the hSgh fteqiieiicies (short wave)^ althoagh in 
closely Settled ref^ions jnediuni wave may reach adjacent counttiea.* 
(2) Programs proditMi i5i OT^ f^Sm4S'|f fSity ifc© Biipplied' by wJffe^i* 
wireless |)oiiU>tO'poiiit transmission for rebroaJcfi^iting hj medium- 
TV ave Stat ion s i u i h er c on ntr ies . S uch stat i o i5 1 d a y or 1 1 1 ay n ot be affil- 
isdi^lSiBltiic oj i ^1 n ating system. (3) A third main pos&ibilify m &m^ 
export of record in^^^^ and script material f or iisc by stations in another 
counti Tliese iJiof^i nnis may or in ay utjt haye been performed pub- 
licly, ill \vhole or in partj/hsDilfe^Misaifeiry of origin. In plas^fiiig Jail 
international broadcasting a factor of relationship among |^ifi|^E|^. 
it is necessary to think of all of these methods in combination, 

XMlr-Get international broadcasting presents th&^hilrf ptcsblemg ior 
etarly settlement. Direct international broadcasting has been attacked 
as wjisteful of precious frequencies needed for other purposes. An 
a d d i t i f :» o a 1 technical di ffic^ltg^ ^teaaisi tlj& g^ogi^ipliicEl p^fiiiiEj^'ii^ 
the United States in relation to the auroral zone tvytn^tt^ ti^^ 

a number of areas that are significant from the st!indpoijg()fc.O{£feOft4* 
casting interests. This techuS^jJ^Mmitatio}!, which also tti^l^i^pi^H^' 
imp y cations, will refpiire the possession of relay stations outsitle the 
United St^ites,^ Cojjjmercially, direct international broadcasting had 
not hi^i-'.u a paying pEppDsition. But from the @,t&n4pokit o| mi^t- 

tlie rflctio snpcinnatt^i^feflueBx^ies between 4000 anfl 20^000 I^llo^ljlt ^ 
h^t a(1iu>tf^d to lang-rHstflTiCH fro nsin lesion. By inteiriationstl agronmpul (last 
nrrMUKT*! at Oairo in IJ'^^S Imt awaiting i-t;visioii eih soon ay tlit^ war pe limits) 
13 to 7 p(?rf:eiU of Hie froqiK nri^ wlUiiii the raogo indie^itetl were designa ted for 
Ijroadc^i sting. 

' Dining the war^ temjioj ary facUltfes to^^ >GeD secured In Nprtli Africa^ 

^^^^S^tMi^ ^ mst, ana ctber areas 

llmrSSfiS'ip^^P^^^i^^^ the tinlt^d £itatea 

The peacetime pi*ot)leni of a relay s tat ton ttt tbe Pacific is oTufously simpler th^iD 
for the regioa that has been tndlcatecK OWl AllSers reached ^Moscow and Boai- 

MantJa, 
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it alone cuii the Aa>ice of one country be projected to a degree into 
aacAlT^r regard!^ oi iim ktto% "Ijys ifeafe m itMf 

is ground for conf^i derate treat men L 

In Deeeniber 1011 direct internatioiial broad^^^^^^^C^ was less de- 
1li|fel>ed in the United States tliAii ift -^g^^'fl^^i^ 
countries,^ Thirt:een tr^uiKniiUei^ ^Yere owned and operated by six 
licen^^ecRL Ihe Nutioiial Erondcabting Company; the Columbia broad- 
cast ing Sy^ili^n^ ; ^lie General Electric Compai^y ; &o$fey Ooi^orafcioiij 
We^itin<j^}jonHt' Electric aiifl Manui'^^cturintv Company; the World 
Wide Bj oadcn^^tiiig Corporation. Associated Broadcastci-s camo oli 
^ aiir in 1943, ComtmctionL tlm^Mg the mr bMUgM -ttts t^atal nnm^ 
ber of transmitters to about 40; the G overnmcnt built 10 entirely and 
con ti'i bitted the hulk of the oitLlay fur three utlier.s. liouj^dily b^jeak- 
injfs the privatie- licensees from the begimiitig haT& spent ^^^^'^OOO 
for i^e^isons of experimentsUion, pnljlic ittfercst desire to maintaia 
private initiative in the field, and tlie possibility of oveiitual profit^' 

"Ife'^o-i^iaiia^i^^^ about ^e^toOjOoo 4ji #&aste6tiGn anl fe- 

eilities in this country, while half as nnieh agaht has l>ecn spent on 
:^qnipnient for tisc alji'oach Tim Government'j^ installations are newer 
and str^^nger. During the war tlte l^f H^mm^m hm 

fUlPairgssd for the use of the. ]n ivate stations (reiaininfr i^iost of th& 
private technical staffs) and has conducted international broad-- 
caf^ting facilities in the country as a cooi-dinated group, set^'viaag th& 
OWI (129 daily program hours at the beginning of 1945), and the 
Office of Inter-Aiaeriean jyEaiji\s (SO projLrram hours daily) Tbe 
A^med ]?orees Kadio SeiTiee ^lijj^ the same t^^ite^^%i^g^ 
editing to American trf3ops cmH^as. The Tuimbei' of the. enemy's 
daily progmm hours has been much less than that of either OWI 
or OIAA- - 

At the begiiming of 1<)45 the comiiai?%fct^ ^Wm^^^^^^^ 
bl^adeitaii'iig 'was about aa lollp^: 

I^u mh(f of 

feita^ili^ . . . , .35, 

_____ __20 38 

Germauy . - — ^-^^-,_^__..lt ^ 37 

JapaD. ^ 

FraTice , . % ^ ^ 




Japan, 46. 

^Of the stations, 18 wer® pi'lTately ^Watft' iiJilbfffeS^ % ^ifm premlgeg; 
9 were CK^Temmentvo-wiieaimt iDcat^it iJin.ptivateppeil5^sie&- (not couDtinfr tln>.se 
in C0J*afcrufitSoTi It stada^^ at JSontjluhi) wris Qov^miwmt-owiied and located 
TO Bf*T6tTn4i^t ismpefty,. In a^^ltlt^D, mmi^. ooramoa ®^ije^,|%||^^j||^|^ij 
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What is io hi* clone about the ownt»rship ami toucluct of she it -wave 
stations in the future J CoiiJI idling factors hestit the choice including 
problems of govern uienta I financial aid and degree of reaponiiibiiity 
fnr progi'annnin^. Tlie choice is complicated by the r(ueytit>n whether 
multiple-address trniijimi^sion of news by Morse code can be related to 
fehort-wave broadcast iiig so to take full lulviuxlage of the same 
frequencies. These elements of the problem have ah-eady been sur- 
veyed iiicidejitally to n cimvass of various major organiKiitional alterna- 
lives in tlie fields of iiUerniilionai Leieconitnuaieaxions oml broadcast- 
ing. The varions pos^gibilities may now be exanunetl in more detail, 

The Case For and Against Retaining Direct 
International Broadcasting 

The future concern of the United States Go^a^niment about direct 
international broadcasting was signalized by the memorandum from 
President Hooscvelt to Mn James L. Fly, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Cotmuission, on November IG, lS)4Ji, calling attention 
to the post-war imp<H tfince of direct intemaUonal broadcasting in the 
following terms : 

"If tJie principle of freedom to listen is to bftlp In pi'oviding the 
basiA for better nnderslanding between the peoples^ nf the world, it 
seems to me important that we lay the proper foundations now for 
nn effective system of international brcjadcn sting for tlie future 
years. 

"I hope yon m chairman of the Commission and as chairman of 
the Board of War Communications will endeavor to see that this 
matter is given thorough study by those agencies. The problem as to 
the scope of the iibysie^il Bet-np and of the type of control to be 
e.^ercised will become important. In the meanlinie I will assume 
also that in your stutlies of the radio spectrum an<l in jilanning the 
allocation of radio frequencies you will need to make provision for 
this significant work/* 

The foregoing memorandum was not taken as a snhUion of the 
l>roblem. Assistant Secretnry of Stale Long wrote to Mr. Fly on Jan- 
nary 14, 1941, acknowledging the latter's letter of January IS, saying 
that he was pleased u> note the expression of Mr, Fly's belief *'that tlie 
President desired oidy io make known his i^eneral tletermination that 
this country should hnve an effective system of intcrruitional broad- 
casting for the future". The Assistant Secretary asked Mr. Fly to 
'"accept the chairmani^^bi]} of a subcommittee and through it direct the 
study of international liroadcasting". He assumed tiiat the study 
would not get into the field of the substance of such broadcasts, but, 
while exploring tlie **adA'an< ages which woidd residt from it to the 
future security of the world in keeping with the peac^jful aims of the 
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AmericRU Government,'' it would be advisiible at this stage to give 
particular attention to proldems of organization, equipment, costSj 
facilities, and the like, including future scientific developments, these 
last particularly in collaboration with the technical subcommittet^s." 

In the face of the demand for high frequencies for various grooving 
uses, some engineers liave belittled the future of direct international 
broadcasting. They have argued that as national broadcasting by 
medium wave develojis, it will provide within each country better 
broatlcasting tlian cim lie obtained by high-frequency broadcasting- 
So fur as international cultural contacts arc to be furthered by radio, 
moreover, those who would gladly abolisli direct intern a tianal broad- 
casting have assumed that the national pnjgrams can he transmitted 
by wire or point-to-point wireless or be sent as recordings to other 
countries, to be broadcast there l)y medium-wave stations* 

IRAC Report 

Opposition to direct international broadcasting came to a head in 
1044 in a repoii; of tlie Interdepartment Eadio Advisory Committee 
(IRAC),^ The Committee said : 

■ **With regard to international broadcasHng, the Committee has 
recognized that the present international broadcast system is un- 
st)unil from an engineering standpoint because of the number of sta- 
tions which are crowded into the small bands now allocated and 
because of the consequent tremendous interference which exists be- 
tween these stations. It is apparent to the Comnnttee that an effec- 
tive direct mteniational broadcast service would require an inordi- 
nate amount of spectrum space. Because of the wide bands used 
for direct broadcasting nnd the inefliciency of the receivers hi the 
hands of the general public as eonnpared with those operated by 
common carriers oi* g(»verumcnt operating agencies^ it is estimated 
that, instead of the present 7 percent, more than 50 percent of the 
spectrum between 4 and 20 megacycles would have to be allocated 
to provide an adequate international broadcast service with a con- 
sequent dangerous re^^trictbn in the amount of s\m*e. availalile for 
avuitiou, maritime, fixed and other international conunuui cations of 
the entire world." 

The conmdttee alluded to the nectl for four channels for each trans- 
mitter because of variation of propagation conditit>ns in the high- 
frequency spectrum. It concluded: 

*Tor the foregoing reasons, the Committee was unable to eifect 
an allocation for the service of direct international broadcasting, 
and i>ending a decision as to the policy to be adopted, was required 
to assume that the relay njethod would be employed by stations oper- 
ating in the speetrum iipace [ussigned to fixed services . . . , 



"'■Proposals of me IRACl for the Hevlslon or Atttpl*? 7 ot llif» General Badto 
Begulatlons (Cairo Revlsloa),*' Saaiiecl as exhibit do. 3, FCC docket ao. 6651, 
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It seeing doubtful tliat effectiYe direct international iHOydcagtiiig can 

!£|It^^r and t ransoftealjafe ComiiiunicationB services," 

'f^Bi^^f^tic position (ff^WAC teclmtcian^ on direct international 
litOljiieltli^il^ m^^r Itht^s feeeti due to stn ovefrestimate of the fre- 

^uencte l^^jS^M hw n^niveiX. Ja yw^k O- WoMoUij Oiief of the Com- 
maBi^c^i<3B^ W^&Sl^i^^ T^nt^m QWl^ iii «t meanoi ^Hidiiin of July 

"They biij^ed this {thaL thn rer nmnu^iHlation that no frequencies 
B^assi^iied for direcl; iuU^rnjitioiiRl }>i (nif]c'astinfi:) on the assumption , 
Cfiiat the United 81atc;> would wimt to opfM'iltc 3G transmitterv, Eng- 
land as many, if not Jiiore^ Russia the j=nme nuniber^ and so forih 
tlirougljont um <*th&r eoiintrieH, They, tlieii^ atbitrarily multiplied 
tlie total itouAer of transmitters by 4 freqin^ncies and cam^ to the 
c&licliisiQii thfit 40 pfereeUt mt the ^^pcctrtim betw^ji i and 20 TOga- 
cycles would be t^^uiTiM to mmmmmlBiB iiit^&tional bi^o^d*^'^ 
ing. Mr, Jett pointt^d out th^fct their arnatyHiB my uni'Mli^ia 
^d 1 (^ta fed that i ] K' G n a n ^ j h i ( f i^.r ^ of i 1 1 i\ 0 WI woul d be o p c r aicf 1 
tm approxiiii^ittdy (^5 fretineiicies aiid that ihcnefore their tif^mi e of 
4 frequent' iL\s for e/if'h frsinsinifter wHy^ entiieH' oiU of lino :ind con Id 
eygn, witligjtt fiu^tUea- ^tiid^i be cut in h^ilf ajid tliere^ore the per- 



Reaction to IRAC Report 

i^iijsfe dmstia yio^ tlJiere was a _^neral rally of sup- 

bearing before ihv- 



Ftdeiiil Coniinnnioation^ Com mission on Oct 
1M4 J? t-gni the go vernmeutitl s^de, strong st^twieiit^§ W%V^. U>&da by 
Ss^la^it^^lfc^^n^^ agenesia; ^^i^•'^^^^llcr, 

®|R| Coorduiatoi; of IiitiT-Ainerican Afl'airs. ^:pol<e %varmly of tlie fact 

"short-TV aye r actio brou<k;a^atii>g, is iiij^ij^ut^n^k^^ 
f featiuj? fin imderstatiding of tteljiilfeff^l^^^^^^ tm to my 

that ^'tlireet int^'i nntional short- ^vuvo hroadcastinfy is the only medium 
that is not sul>jcct to foreign censorship or control"- The statement of 
Mmftr Bayif^^ OWT head, ma,y iLsefully be quoted at length Bmm itjs 
i tifereiices to f)je press atidot 
di&cnssion. Mr. Davis said : 

'^t the ronviction of tlie OWT thai the niitional interest 'will 
f^^nire ilie roniinnjuice. n Cter the war, of <lirect international short- 
W^y^ broadcasting from the United States* This .i^ asM^^ite tliu 

^liiies of this question by both 
imtsi^^aiid i?epi^nfcati^e& of tba GoTOwn^M haw Ifc^^t i^m^ to 
d«^mon as ta hmr moli ^^mSmnt^ sbnuW bs or^aiiize^ and di- 
lior indeed, as to their vohune aud tliife nature of llieir con- 
fi^, Tl^m appears to be a strong prep^isderance of qpimon, in 
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m^:! tibitt moh broadcasting should be eontiriued. F&r it wUl 
certainly be continued by other nations ; and it would be a p^at 
mistake for the United State.s, nt tliis time, to abinidnn the faciTitieS 
that will be needed, njcrely becEHJse jjlans for their use have not yet 
been w^orked out. 

*'It cannot now be predicted to what extent voice broadcasts will 
tf^tinue to be the vehicle for news after the return of peace, not 
,h W im shqrt-waye t ransniisiriDii af eul tnji'al programs will be a factor 
fai^reidiftg a better underst^in^NlS^il^^ United States abroad ; att 
'^I j^Sfi iSaid is tliat bqlli tygeaf of broadcastiug may be 
it^M, ITOr can we afford to plit oiti^Sves in a positioTi where w^ 
have no means to employ tbeu) when tliey arc required, Al.'^o^ there 
are likely to be occasions in the future, fis there have been in the 
past, when the Government of tlie United Si^ues will find it to [he 
na t ion al in te res 1 1 li at ovi r 1 e ii d er s si i o u 1 d be a b 1 e to ad d res s , tlirectly j 
.toy one in the world who is willing and able to listen. 

^'Certain f at^totia tjie Unit^^d Htatea at a disadvantage iu dim! 
intematio]ial bxwid<J^Hte^^i*r distancje^ f^^ the more x^opuloua 
nations of the worldj and magnetic eGnditioiis which make it dif^ 
ficult for ns to reacli some areas with an effective short-wave signal 
It seeniH obable, howevei , lluit iuri pjised transmitter streiitrtli and 
tlie leehnic^i! Mdviuiees that muy be exjjecieil will materially reduce 
these disadviuULtfj^e^, In tbi.^ \\nv, tlie Oilue of War Inforomtion has 
overcome them by maintaining relay ti'ansmi tiers in England and 
J^orth iSifricnT from which programs origin a tin in this country aiS 
rebiFoadcasfc by tOjediutn^wat^e to a far larger audience thm could fee 
i*©acbeifl direci. is purely a -Mtrtimft la^p^ieaiti hut it is isol 
impossible that arirEngements would b@ #^ 1^^- 1^ 

certain points abroad in time of peace, 

"T understaiid that a panel of the Kadio Techiiical Planning Board 
is submitting to this hei^ring a reeoiinnerid^Uion that 50 fretjueiunes 
be allotted Anieriean internal ioiial broadcastintr. If is the Judg- 
ment oi OWI's technieiuns tlnit this is the minimum required for 
adequate world coverage. 

"We have come to ti^at conchision because i^^^ 3iSfe|lll6d tia 
think of short -wave i ranmnittei^ a$ vehicles not cwoflf to i^akte^Sir^^ 
j^g^^fe^ io^ radiophoto ai^d Morse code. The eaiTier ^tdft m^m 
m^^mmMim^ tM sitm& transmitter for both voice and Morse; and 
our estiniale of the niiniber of freqneneie^^ l equircd is based not only 
on the probable needs of voice l)roadea^;tin«r but on tlior?e of Morse- 
code broadcasting, which jji-omij^cH to l.^e the principal verjiele in 
the immediate future for the distributum of American news abroad, 

''It is genertdiy held, I believe, that our national interest will be 
^ei'ved by a much wider tlissemination of Americ?in news thi'oughoiBfe 
the wi>rld tha]i was fcnoxm before the war. Our pre&s assodatioicts^ 
|rhich win have the reai^ousibility for this whfen tlie war is over^ and 
fedeed increasingly so in its later stages, are makiiig preparations 
for a wide estensiefji of their services abroncL OWI's wartime ex- 
perience has shown conclusively that the most efficient and speedy 
methoil for transnnssiuu of news to a considerable numljei^ of over-^ 
seas outlets simultaneously is round-tiie-clockJUorse broadcasting—^ 
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which has a powerful h;itf<^ry of traiisTiiittei'S used exdnsivcly for 
dif^(ribiitioii of iiewH in Mor^nO, They have fouml, as we have, tnat it 
is impossible to rcnrli many aroys With the requisite speed by any 
othf^r means. It is possible that international agrcLments, at the 
end of the war, may arnm^fe bt*tter conditions and financial terms 
for the transmi^isiou of American news t>Ter foreign-owned facili- 
ties; hut thuse facijities would offer a far .slower means of trans- 
mission than Mori^e brupdcasts. Such an agrmnent, if it could be 
reacht^tl, would solve many of American con nnunicat ions problems; 
it would not by any means solve the problem fiiced by American 
news a^ncies, wliich must dclivur their news on an up-to-the-minute 
bsKis if they are to eonniete snccepi^^fully with foreign news services 
whos^e transmission facilities are already fully developed. 

'*I may seem, here, to have dealt with incalculables; I frankly flo 
not know— 1)01' does anytmc else, yet— precisely what we shall want 
to do, or how much. But we are certainly going to want to do some- 
thing; and it wotdd be the hei^^ht of folly to discard, now. the means 
of doing it— facilities which would always be reassigned if we should 
6nd that we had more thnn we ncede<l, but might be impossible to get, 
or ti) cxpanch if we found in some future emergency that we needed 
theui and didn't have them." 

Short Wave vs. Medium Wave 

In the refutation of fJie argument that direct intemational broad- 
casting is uniK".cessary because United States programs cjin find outlets 
over the ujerlium-wave stations of other comitries, it may be answered 
that, even in a time of friendly relations^ stations in other cotintries 
are not likely to jnake good listening hours available* Moreov^er, where 
reliance is on rebroadcasting locally of progi-ains sent point-to-point, 
there is a sti*ong risk of selection especially in the treatment of news 
br news commenbiry. One M^artime example (reported in late 1944 
by the Foreign Broadcagting Information Service) concerned the 
reception of British point-to-point news in Leopold vi lie, We^st Africa. 
The Leopoldville station took the iirst seven minutes of the BBC news 
but when seven minutes of Free French talks came for rebroadcastingj 
the local station substituted music. 

L~ Part of the potential emergency value of direct international broad- 
casting is posited on the assmnptinn that it is the one method of com* 
mmiication with a people from outside wliich remains relatively open 
against the will of their govemmentp'^^-*^ c(jui*se, governments can 
discourage, even for^bid, the use, pos^ssion, or nt. least sale, of sets 
tlmt are capable of short- wave reception. (The Soviet Union could 
substantially accomplish this by manufacturing policies.) But indi- 
viduals determined to listen will contrive to secure or adapt sets — ^at 
least enough sets to provitle foci of new^s. The technical que^stion, then, 
is whether reception could he pi'e vented altogether by janmiing or 
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other deliberate disturbanc^e.^ In general, reports indicate that in the 
present war jamming has never been completely successful^ the phe- 
nomenon called "skip-distance" helps to tlefcat it. 

From the peacetime standpoint, short-wave broadcasting may be 
significant as the <nie method by which news can go to certain islantl 
and other remote areas — as in the Pacific— that have few or no news- 
papers, or to populations that camiot read. 

Size of Short- Wave Audience 

In defending the need to provide in peacetime for direct interna- 
tional broadcasting, it is not necessary^ nor would it be realistic, to 
exaggerate the number of listeners. Apart from distur bailees in trans- 
mission, there remains the question of tlie number of sots capable of 
receiving sliort-wave programs that will exist in the post-war W(*rld. 
The factors at play are liard to weigli and compare. On the one hand^ 
it is probable tliat botli short-wave transmission and also receiving 
sets will be improved. On the other hand, technical advance and gen- 
eral progress will be attended by an improvement af local programs 
throughout the world-^ The number of isolated areas dependent upon 
an external radio semce will probably be reduced. No reliable es< i- 
mate escists of the short-wave listening public of tlie world, existing 
or to come. 

Wartime experience has possible long-run si^^ ' icance. During the 
period of German occupation in Euro]>L% of courses, there have been 
strong motives to secure and use sets capable of picking up distant 
programs, especially those of the BBC (so far as these could not be 
heard in medhim wave). A contidential study for t!ie BBC on ^^Wire- 
less Receiving Sets in Europe'' (liBC Siiecial Series Nu. 6, dated 
December 13, lt>13) leaves the strong impressioji that more gets of all 

• Evidence of iU% posslbinty nf at least partial iaierfei^nce was afforded in a 
rei><irt to tlie OWE by the Unitprl Stntes Clonsvitatf! GencM^al at VladiVOBtok wljcfi 
aajred nhont the iTcepf ion of OWTs acw tmnsniitter on Snipna, bennjed on Japan. 
The repfy stjited thsU during the I r an amiss in m n i)ie<!hanie]il noise wa^ heard 
which ceaspil w lwn hrondcuRtitiff fram Balpan stopped, 

A news itcni during the flaai west era eprin*; att^iek on Germany repotted that 
*'in a measure to counteract enemy jammiog of American progroins lieamed to 
G<^rrnany, the OrerFoas Braiidd of the OlDiv of War Inforjufitioa hf'gan yesterdfty 
to insert one and one-half minute Germaa bnlletlna In its twenty six hroadcasts 
to foreign hinds * » . i^arrylng bullptins tm m many wnve leDgilus ibnt Uw 
Nasfiis will tie unable to cope wifch tlie situation/' {New Vorfc H^raid Tribun<*, 
Mar, 21t, 1M5.> 

* Grouted a motive, ripparontly, people will listen to dl^'tant short-wave stations 
ewn where there are many goofl dourest ie programs, J. S. Brum'r and J. Say re, 
''Short- Wave Lislenhig in an ItaUan CooauunUy", Pw&Zm Opmfon Quarterly, 
winter voL 5, no. pp. 040 55, estinutted thnt about a ipiarler of tbe popu- 
lation 1u thla Boston comuiunity listened ti> tlie Borne station. 
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typa^, iiioTncling iiioxliiini-wave, o-xistod on tha Conrineut lute in tlie 
Avar than liad teen ^^smnorl to Uq |x.ssi1)le. Far rme thing, sots Uni^d 
longer than l)een expected; for nnother, a sarprising- anioujit of 
mgennif y and deti^riiunatioo dt^veioped in finding jnirty, Af^ to short- 
wave rpceptioii, many comments in iho r^^port strej^^^d the interest 
fihown. Speaking gontjrully, the ropnrt btnted; ''Peasants und poor 
workmg-ckss families have spent fsmtastic ^mm on bnying first-rate 
short-wave reeeiveis^m having setn convmiea to 8hort-wa> e reception 
and on replacing woi-n-ont pnrts." The TP|)ovt i^nmmaLize<l the sitn- 
ation coniUry hy connhy, with some qjecific referonees to nliurt wave 
Bnlgana, as in all Balkan conntrimr it ^^m noted, "Hie short- 
wave habit is highly ridtiyated .... Tlmix^ is considerable evi^ 
ctenc^e that Spaniards are myw very hliort-wave coiu=?c,ious/^ By tht^ ej\d 
of 1941, it wm bolicyed that Iff percf^nt of Swedi^Ji listeners had short^ 
wave sets and wm>. becoming ^^short-wavc conscions." ^ In G*^nnanv 
Itself 5 million only of the eHtimated 15.8 million sets in e.xistenco 
were believed to be cqnipjieil for short-wave rGee|>tion, 

In eonntrif^.s farniei- from tl^e war, ladring tlm acnte motive of 
ocmpied countnes to listen to oatsiik news, short-wave reception has 
seem^^fl ks.^ important and setH equipped for it are doubtless fewer 
In Latni America (acr<nding to OTAA's ^^Confidential lieport on 
Inter^Ameaiean^Commnnicrd ions'') it was tid^en as "generally eon- 
ceded" at the beginning of 1D42 'Uat from 50 to 75 percent of the sets 
in the ^mlivHlnnl foreign conntries are capable of receiving short-wave 
broadcasts and it is belic^ved that approximately 10 percent of the 
radio listeners thronghont Latin America regnhirly listen to short- 
wave/' It wns said tliut in ^oine of the Carihhean conn tries "shorts 
wave frequently is more conunonly listened to than are broadcasts on 
the standard-broadcast bnnd.'^ Nevertheless, an 01 AA Radio Division 
Manual dated June 1, irj-13 stated: "It is realised that the bsteinng 
andience of short -wave programs is Umitefl/^ This comment led to the 
statement that the OIAA was enconraging the United States broad- 
casting systems to e.tablisli atTfiliated stations in the other American 
repnblies Aidiicli would rebroadcast programs originatincr hi the 
United States, , 

The qnsmtiUitive aspect of short-wave reception is hardly the con- 
trolling consideration. In international exdiange, to he sure, it is 
desirable that there should be mass contacts. Mention hns ))cen made 
of isolated or ]>rimitive areas where the populations may be almost 
solely rleix> ndent on radio for a laiowledge of current events. But it 

^ID Oeiohor im (nccmllTig ta tlii^ OWT), th^ ^.y^^aM, Qalluv Institute inaKxi 
Svvefh.l) ladm imenev^. u was fonuU Ibnt 3S p^^m^nt listent^d to fm-eigrj broad- 
aim. Three trni Rwo.nsh rR.Uo ImtPnt^rs wi^rp n^mi^touwa to hos^v Uw Swedish 
;Va.re of Amerk.V' relayed hy the BEC; two in Jeii li^i^nM m direct bioadcnsL^ 
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is especially bnportant that the opinion -ereatmg and standard -setting 
grou]>s throughout the wcn^ld should he reached by programs tliat are 
properly and accurately interpretative of United States culture, cur- 
rent events, and viewpoints. Thus a relatively small number of ha- 
bituated short-wave listeners in any country may be a significant link, 
justifying careful attention to the adequacy of the provision made 
for direct international broadcasting* 

Adequate Future Facilities for Short- Wave 
Broadcasting Recommended 

t)n February 19, 1945, tlie Special Committee on Communications 
approved the following statement prepared by the Department of 
State: 

"1, Direct short-wave broadcasts originating in the United States 
should be continued after the war on a daily basis. 

Facilities, both as to quantity and quality, should in general 
be as good as those of any other country-" 

The foi-ogoing principle was recognized by the Interdepartment 
Eadio Advisory Committee in submitting to the Secretary of State 
on May 21, 1945 a modified proposal for revision of that part of the 
allocation table, article 7 of tlie General Kadio Regulations (Cairo 
revision), below 26 megacycles. The revision incorporated changes 
resulting from joint conferences of IK AC and the FCC. The letter 
of transmittal noted that ''this revision includes bands for direct Idgh 
fi^ucncy international broadcasting, a service which was not provided 
for in the original proposal of 15 June 1&44," The letter, however, 
went on to repeat IRAC's doubts about international broadcasting 
based on its belief ^^that from an engineering standpoint adcMijuate 
frequencies could not be allocated for direct high frequency inter- 
national broadcasting without depriving otlier services of their needs. 
The letter concluded; 

"However noting the principles adopted by the Special Committee 
on Communications of the Department of State that direct short- 
wave broadcasts originating in the United States should be con- 
tinued after the war on a daily basis, and taking into account the 
feeling of the Commission that it is under obligation to indicate 
frequencies for direct international broadcasting, the Iiitcrdepart- 
ment Eadio Advisory Connnittee in its table includes the bands for 
this service proposed by the Commission,"^ 

'Under the Joint FCC- 1 R AC prorK>sal, international broadcasting would have 
sis: t^jinds of frequencieSf eoch 2tK} ke, wide. On Junfi 2(K lt*45, the FCC beld 
public liea rings on Us proposed firqupncy aUocatinuK from 25^000 kc. down. The 
inteniatlonal broadcasting dtannels were incttided in this group. No public 
opposition was voiced- 
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■^^fiifl l^quency Requirements 

It may li^ asstimed tliat tlie rally of sapport for clirett international 
li^adeasting has asaured it a future bo far as the public policy of the 
Ifit^it^ States 13 concerned. It is abundantly appao^t tlJiat 
0!^$lk $ia/feions intend direct international broadcasting to continue so 
' fep th^y are concerned. But the limitations must be rt'ckoncd with 
soberly. These limitations dictate ecouoinics that ml) be *efl^^a 
engineering decisions as well as in organization and finanee, Iftitfi 
may be takm of some recent, still tentative, proposals i'or the alloca- 
tion of ^reqnBncies* A discussion of this and related n in iters will 
.igBsnre as a passage to the questions of structure which have already been 
•anticipated, and finally to suggestions about the co]jtent of inteiiia- 

An, eiigineering subeonunittee of tlie Stiecial Committee on Comr 
Wanimiii^B on international short-wave broadcasting was ap^ 
pointed on October 23^ 1944, with E. K. Jetl of the FCC as chjiimittH 
and comprisiag in addition J* H. Del linger of tlie Bureau of Standards, 
Commander Charles Horn of the ^vavy, and James "\V eldon of OWf - 
Its assignment was to **|?r^p0£r& operating plan for post-war high 
frequency direct international radio broadcasting from t}w. United 
States." The report built on tiie previous reeoomiendation.s of a panel 
fitf ^ttliBadio Technical Planning B^wai^.^ liS iSpiJfe «f $1^^ 
ing subcommittee stated in part ; 

"An engineering deterniiiiati(?a M "^^^teiJiUe& J^^^^^ Ifit^ lift 
bo^ on a pro-am ^kn w]uch%^1%i^fii^#^ i^.i^t^ 
igid the time o± p^Ai^ to such nreas. Such a fi'^irf^mi^t tJp 
^dutoed States 1^ ia^ntly prepared by a gtonp oi im^PS. 
lender this plapj aiO#t of the importaiit areas of the worhl are pvo- 
^d^&d service in tbdr native language during the best listening 
j^iod in^eac]i_casc. _ With this maicrial ir Is po^^nihle iv arrive at 
the tecln]icn] facilities required tu provide tJie program services. 
Competitive pio^ran^ service is not contemplated aiid, therefore^ 
the technical faclliti^ may be coordinated tP liiftiei^^ 
use of foeqneu^i^ mtiA geographical Itwjatite^ 'wfflffi^ <&if 13^11^ 
Btates-" 

"^m^mbcmimiiAm th^ 4^&f erred to the KTPB panel's ealcuJation 
^fiKS^e@|^lifc8iS|:1^ operating time of 291 horn s or ap- 

Maio Tectiaicial IPJaimtng Bonrd (HTrC) wns mubn^lv^a M a [ucet iug 
on Sept. lo, 1048, spoiisoml by ibs^ Hn li^' Minnifiit ninm Asyof^inli^pn atifl the 
Institute of lUulio Krija^FiiPGrs, The Bo j in I coinii] i^^tn ropT math' of the 
lowing OTgfinizatioiis: the Amorieiiu luii^tUino ^^f T]U i-u i^al Eugiiiycrs, the Amer- 
ican Institute of T'ii^titcs, tJie Amerlrmj Hadio IteUi^ Luiague, the E'^e^ueuty 
Mudiilatloti Broadt-agters, Inc., tJie Instlt«|6 Itadlft JSagltte^ff, IJad^ 
Manufacturers Aasoeiationt tli^e Jp^^Qi^J, ^ prflate^T^ts* tlj& Ka- 
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prosimatelj 11 per day for each transmitter, would r^uire eijgfit 
f reqii^t^ies hi eaeh of the presfeHtMgh frequency troceSiilMS^ijjft^^ift^*^ 
a total of 5fi frequencies {16 of them above 20,000 kilocycles and iisefiil 
qnJy for a limited time to certain areas). The report continued : 

'^Even with only 10 frequencies for the United States, it would 
appear that tlie proportionate require*fients of the other countries 
pi tha Wrid wonld demand widening of the present Cairo broad- 
¥iBs^ng hnmk. Binc^ thk would require taking freqiiesncies from 
Dp^r servieeB it IB recommmded that the hi^ Irtequ^cy dire^ 
* %femationalhroadcasting service of the tMtfedBtateB an4 tm'm^M 
be prop f ir t ion ed to p e r i ii it its est ah 1 i ^hiii6i]0^ 
alloetted bands between tJ and M Mc." 



SliierKig ef Irequeaeiei 

Tfe^ EliSarcity of short-wave fret^uencies and related factors Ixave 
pi*ompted biggest ions for the international ^h^ng of tlie ireqiieiadi^ 
So far ns shiiring ih bnsed on the idea that international broadcastittg^^ 
of voice ant] music will he conhned to a ftw honrs* use by any country^ 
it might conflict wS3fe'3Hl&aiBe of the siime frequencies for n&ws service, 
which must be more con tin nous. If news transmission (by both 
Alorse and i'acsimile) is assumed to be important in the long-run dual 
use of the broadcasting frequeiiciej^, tliiis conaideratiflM 4i^t(aLtes cautlw 
in entering into nrrangpments for the international sharing of fre- 
quencies. It wotiUl probably not preclude such sharing altogether. 

AUernatively, some preliminary suggestion^ haYebeen mads for a 
'^jegioiiiaU' plan of e^lort-^w^tvB broadcasting, in cas^ only rm^ liimied 

" James W^ldon, OWt enj^tneer, offered a ''plan f&r wetld-wlt^ etsrerage Ijy 
United States Jiews and voice biroatJcaiitts", dat^sd Jan. It, -wtif dH canM for 
44 frtHiueiicIefi (8 each \a the 6, 9t 31, I^j, and 17 megaeycle bimds and 4 In tli<> 
21 megaeytle band.) It reqiiinxT 14 transmitters on the East Cnast, 10 on tlie 
West Co^iKt, 2 hi Ntrith At(i<a, 2 at Manila* and one in Honoluhi-=-ia all, 
29 triinginittere. ''In actuitl practice, the freqn en tries could efficiently be i^scd 
In a ^In^l^ J^al, from which to assign frequencieg neetlail for the various trans- 
mit^ gmii^viBireai^lQg OB tbe needs ejdsting at tliat tliae." On Vm aaeation 
of Ibaflng: vMk tm& ^ibtf tb^ ntaiameht is^d : ^ ^mmi^wB woi^ 
€i>ejfp:te go hmtB a dfcu^-a faatal a* 5S0 haum Ttnae a^^Uable eai^sh day oa 44 
freqtiencl^ is l^OSfJ lionrs, 'fbiiire wctalcl therefore be a theot^tieal balance of 
47G h^nJlT^ of f tvn^i^^'^^'y "se aval ki hie for ufif^ by other countries. Actually only 
a portion of thim lime would be u.seful any forcJ^ country. Also, any time 
Sharing ol' ft'ef^noaeScs shonld be on a basis of U.S. pi'iorityj so that when a U.S. 
:^Clie{lule change is mrule, any foreign station using oae ol! the freqiiencies at a 
tlto0 D&nflictiug witb the new schedule woald ^sa required to move." Mr- Weidon 
((^OutieMt^ g^tJimate tliat thci 44 frequ^^te wouta be uW^eed ¥ippr<??i|ijabeJy 
^&^pa^eeIU: af th^ i\m^^m the BfT^ iHtJwiiiAe of 550 to m^pefc^ i^ to 
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frequencies are available.'' Siicli "re^oiial" plans would amount to a 
partial intemationalizatiOTi of short-'vritwISr^^adcasting.** The m^Mo- 
raiuhim submitted to iht^ ^^pecial Coimnitree on Cuiiiinuiiicutioiis <iid 
not show how Uie several centers would be organised^ directed, aiid 
Mpportad, Ther© trere vague argtinients that the system ^wouM pro- 
vide' u iiH^diuiii fnr world debate wh^re all sides o\' a quest (oiHd 
be aired," and tliat ''such a ^^t^u^ if eflectivGj would create a world 
Bystem nf braadcasting wiilm irill cmnpete afaiu^t nitttonal syetBnas 
for listonei^^' atlontifm*" Each nutlou, it wus Said, would \m{ its best 
foot forward to provide lietter programs, perhaps securing pre^ige 
tliTOUgli the r^l^rrmdcftstinpf of its own dom<»stic programs. These sug- 
gestioiis ha VI' TiU -reaoliin^ intcj (-st, nt least n.s a liiu^ (jf dcvBl()[ orient hw 
mim short-wave fr^iiencie&^^ But without a |^J^ for i}m financial 
e«i|$d^ iAfl Mtel^^^^ ^iladi^0emMm^ the 

pli|p0Ba]9 remain imraiL Besides, the regional ceii«ciis would liardly 
b6^6*ee from controli-Hit Iw!^ to teoubjed timeg— of th& comtry wh^i* 
they were located: 

Economy of JPre^ueades Tbrougli "Carrier Shift" 

It is tiniely to pass to the possible evnrn sit lit^g that iniglit rE^sult f forn 
simultaneous use of frequencies for broadcasting and news traiia- 
vidb#Q&> Jiayiai&ljMs of thte point will fur thmt pL'^ufs ^ gr^lltf 

Ah set f ortti In the Rpf^t^ i ii 1 Comm i { I * < * ii Co n 1 1 1 1 tui i rii H o i m mGiG^>^l^^^g^^j^% 
Dec. 7. IIMI, the nutiirt^ of ihc ijropofial whpi fiknlciuTl ni^ follows : 

*'One such pljHi w^iiiid prt^vifli^ sluit l-wuve hnntiU^astlTig n riter^ uE suitable 
locations, t,'eogrn|>tjirallj» tt*i'iiiik^all5% uiid poUlK'nJJy, Esu-Ij aueli tmtL*r winil^ 
teprovldtwl Willi IM^ Lecbnlcal fncilUlf^ (transaii tiers, tliiwtlonal aAtfmna^, |^ 

mm w mtiiM m ^tmmm ^^ ^Mto mm ^mnm 

W^iM be fetaiLTelf fdidi^ would ttte lomc M^mxd^), to the net^litM>Ttii|E 
emantrtfiB. SucH m^tm^ w<>UW bB tn^tm^imUt^ tnfl the frequen^sleft BUds 

'''A mHTU hnt \}\Mh^uy\ rnnJHli lUiiil nit^moranrtum by tin* Niittotmi Rroiidcast- 
iilg QoQipanj do post-wtir future of international tJioaflcajstliig aUtidcs to the 

tional oraaufa^ttQii, ^^immie^ll^iMi wi^ll$ difie^ m ftim e^ent tn wlilt-K 
flia natloaat ipwwiiiieiits and brgadmstini? hystDnis atv iajpresHefl with The 
fK^eSfllt^ of eKabltshing this cooix^mf Uki i\ud m I he willinfiiifjas nf the rt^spi^'^ 

^'A lUunt^d but vn hi a hie pliase lor rtinsidetntloii in Llie deTelopmeut of tim 
tJniIrd Vnfinjis Or^ianz^tm m m ^^^^^^^^ 
service <liroc?tly suliject to tt, 

The action of ttie Imgxm of NaHeine imf tMitt^ « S ]?Bf^ |jq^l^9l^* 
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Pre^^s Wirdo^^s, Inc., has experimented ii^ithj^rrier shift but the 
publishers and pri^ss aiisocia Lions who own llRl^fe^ utide^ 
stood to be opposed in g**neral to the idea of linking news tiUDsmis- 
sion -liix^ct iTitei'mitional broadcafcsLbig. The reasons are in part a 
general dtvtense of its own identity. Partly they seem to stem from 
the tliitiBternatioiial broadcastinft imwm conducted, will tend 
tfi utilise frequeiuies jit the expense of ipr^ coinmunicationa as well 
as telecuininunications geuonilly. In addition, tile spoltcsmen of Press 
Wifd6g« purport to see risks of governuiefitiiftt©rferenx:e wit1\ the out- 
going tnmsmi^sinT> nf news in the coiubination of multiple address and 
international broadcasting. In this connection it can point to the 
IreQ^a^ m€^oai of the need for some form $t,j^si^^msm^ 
support for international broadcasting." 

Such arguments ai-e natural- Neetlless to say, however, thei^ ha^ 
MVep heen ftfiy thought of' gWemmental interference throngh an 
arrangement whiHi, if it m*ro made at all, would be purely physical 
and intended primarily Lo broaden and cheapen oomnumicatuim 
fadlitiea Ito *he press- The cri^^l^^l^ue that underlies tfefli Wtm 
Wir^J^ ftfgimien t is essent i al ly ttfi^^i^SB^'ing problem. 

ItltfiliU doubtful whether Qnm»^^ ^i<Ji iastMoise owr Im^ 

iMtt^Mflto4i(!i^^ of ill Wll|1&^^<Mti>"lv powerful to enable it to 

il^iiAl^ fii^|etecidflD% tiife gteatert po»»il>te nuuilMgr of states M^- 
teersof tlietcainfe.'* PultkmtionA. Tm^t^ ^UX, ^ i, ^} Congtmc- 

Hon in;thurizetl by the Affsetflbly Hi Jigfe Becaasp flf the 
Swiss Goviu iitnent. on grnnnds of re^ipect ffir Tffi ^vew^fifnty and lt» 
iKisition. the stnlion wais builL under iigreonient with th^ Swiss 0Gffmi0^ 
una HnfllD Suii^se, conciuited In 1930. lMil]o-S;]is,sr^ wiis to opertite Ifte fitatfen 
nxrept iJi tiJiie of emergency, mid evi-ii lUv.h roumUms won* uttarhcd. {See 
PuUi^atigm, 1930, VIII, 2.) ^he emphuyibi was upon official coiomiink:itinns 
iatiier Uiaa troadicastlue. 

diHtrlbiitetl earlr lo IMS, tlje <!Oianisclof ?ii*#i*aleBS* 

"I^ter ilcvt^lopmentfi. beglmitot wttii itie Cotiamli^loE lieafing last fall, 
Indicated I hut not unly will tntfiroatlonal broadtusUng HOI be atKiUsbefl 

If certain Utiverrnnf^nt ugencies Imve Xhftlr way, win ho given a tbare «J 

the high frequency bund that the remaiuTli*r, aftet niHnj? the demand* of tlie otiief 
ffuiteuUera, will be for less than the mlninium nec'e^Hitry for tdecomrauniCiitkm 
itiMTi^in^ pwtf«. attd srQ8st7 iDadequate for even its ist^mm requiremciUs, let 
l^^i&ftotaweaWflflloH." \ * * liitortmtiuiial hmudcaHting is not, 

«»a p^Wy eaaaot be m^^^^^^ll^ on ^wthiiig liJie the aca^e 

ui* nt opt nuion ni sulisidy are aerteus atHiSe the undertaking may teiii the 0oT^ 
i^'iimeut Euto v^yhiivi] activlUes BUcb as the estabUahment of a nem tmreftn m 

attempt.^ Jn t=jiU-] i]<'T(iestic brini<lt:aai iuK^ The i nipt! rfil ions become evea nt^^ 
»eHou& whin U miiH'ars that the propiKu^nlH viauallz^* internaticiual broadcfti*- 
Ing as iiicio^li-^ rin* miiltlple-addreKs pn^sfs service ttfP 'SiXk 

l^ew^aascK^taUotia bjr WtTfJ^-'* (p*3^) 
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that double use of the cliftiti'Lei bi-cnme^^ tjrrj^i'Eicticnbb.^*' In ( hi^ opinion 
of some FCC engineers, no coiif^liLsive de!noiisti'iitions of ciiiTicr shift 
have been made over kmg distancis. There is urgent need for tecfanSdli' 
clarEflr iit lun. On the l>nj^is of exisLitig knowledgi*, it is [irudeBt io 
assuniti tiiut, even if thu double transmieaion is pnicticaWc over long 
distances without serious degi^adation* {^l) the **iipi'*'ad-' iy cousideis 
able so that a fairly wide band nuist be tii i^K atid { I ) the Mnrf^e rotle 
must be slowed down to HO or 40 words a inintitej ni order io minimize 
the degradation of the accompanying words or musiei ^ the otlier 
side, of course, it may be suppoml in general tenn^;; that tec]iqj|0ftl 
advance is likely to reduce^ if not io remove, these dilhcultios. 

further doubt about carrier shift arisos from the degree to wM<3(i 
lll^Ws will be transmitted in the future by f)U simile. It is pi*etty cer- 
that non-HomaD material — aijd iioi merely jan^ua^es like Chinese 
mS Japanese — will be largely gent by facsimile; it is likely tlmt the 
JH&thod will be ai^pHed widely to all copy. One tu'ars oi f rjinsmii^siuri 
at tile rate of lUl) words a minute by this method, Pacsimik^ utilizes 
the Toica-musio dde of the band. So far as lil^ilmlle beeoities an 
outstanding news niediiuia of tlif. future, (herefore, even this develop- 
ment may weaken carrier ^ift (assuming its complete technical tsuc- 
^eas) as an argument for a physical €^lb&ftalbll 6| pl!iegge 
cations and short- wav(^ broad easting. 

Sut what about the full utilizaiion of mdx frequ^tK^es as may be 
fg^igned to intemationid broadca^ingt If it should be found irre- 
iSWdiably true that the transmission of voice or music is f^eriously 
harnu^d by carrier sliift, even when Morse is sent at low sjieedsj I he ith^a 
of a simultaneoua doulile lls& of the freqaenciea shoiitil jlbujidoiu d, 
Otherw ise ^ there m ay be n n et jsot ■ I jr 1 1 *y fli e i 1 1 < ■ e nt til u se o i' M u r y □ 
for news transmission. 'Hie l)i'uij.drasung i rer|ueni:ies would thus be 
mada a gttiiplfitiientary press facility. 

Ev^en without carrier shift, it is )nevita!>le that some service miglit 
be rendered to the press. Freitueneies allotted for American inter* 

presumably not more tlian 6 or B houi^s per day to each lan^i:u;i^e art^a. 
Various language areas would share tlie siime frequencies^ duve tailing 
available hourH» Nevordieless ihere wtjuld b© some unavoidable gaps 
in a broadcasting schedule which would occtir at lixnd intervals each 
day and might be used for multiple-addrr^s transmission ui deferred 

"A spnktfaiJiaa for TimB WirelG?;a hitinixiniil 31ft nrj;utiu^nt af^jaicijil coiubliiing 
news Be rvl i^e w i Hi id ternatfcual h ixm Ci r i st! ng hb, f i » T k ^ 

''Oa the pratf ical side . , . tt Bi***im not to have b*n*n appt ecmted that, ia 
^ifi prwciit state of the art^ ttie moilndilpleaclDg nf iuternntloiml t^roadeaBtlog 
malW^'^MreBB itreas Is not teaafbl^ ma^m ^^c^tlan et tae pma sBrrifiii 
Jm m hj m aiqpedeti^ eaitier wf£fi uppm0tlMi miiat^MmaV* fi1l« 
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mm§^ mm. The rM e^ f nr Hi Is service shouM not be so low as to tlisru^ 
Afti^^pta of Uie main [ucs^ facility to mmm ^ w 
^ ©list OOW¥ Art lift^ provide due leeway fw technical expenment 
and reserve? for r^xp^^^m The supplCTaental press service by the 
bimdcaafeii^g organization h4muld not be allowed to interfere with the 
jll4litt«Bp*Wf^lfe *>i providing a high quality pro-am for a limited 
period of time in taeh ignificant language area. %^^|^!^ 
*^limited'\ linked to I lie i[neation of hi^h quality of ^ Isffeafiatefi^^ 
jiWicej m iferff indicates tfcft ^flSBUt pf the oorrespoiidhigly longei^ 
Iwurs wlien the wliole frequency may bft avaiiahte to provide it 
supplemental^ ptt-ss service for tliose who wish to use it. 

To mtmmfiriae; carrier shift cannot be the organizmg focus or 
rvuwa} motive tliat ^liould resolve the many probtew IMoivedm the 
possible interrelations of direct international bi^cili0ilg; M«Rt^ 
tod, and world-wide JjFtesftfBig^ the other hand- In an a-ency 
that dealt primsu-dv with pr^ service, the cJiannels would perhaps 
be mod most et^i. itntlv by crowdinjr through very high speed Morfl^ 
iriStl&ftitMW pt>Ksibility that some M^n'se rnnld be sent when broad 
channels were used for facsimile. In connection with direct interna- 
tional broadcasting, carrier aliift would have supplemeotai^ irOm 
KaSlfcft frequencies can be used for Morse news transmission while 
bnmfica sting is in progress, so much the better; the ras^tjngi'eases 
the services alternatively available, to tho pre^* 3Ett ^^^^f^^^^^ 
the of carrier sha^*jgf' 

Requfa^meiitB of Broadcasting Entity 

The aUemativea of future ownerslup and organization were listed 
in thft precedmg part of tft& lifonoi^dTtlll ft of potato 

combinations. The review u^ various factors which coad^on jBtet- 
national broadcasting has prepared the way for a more detailed 
<^^on of its strncttipe in the Tfeitod Sto^ 

Future organization mus! ! akr l are twfi things. Physical facili- 
ties must be maintained, operated, and constantly improved. Pro- 
grams must be provided. Both will cost money, eapedfi^ the S0c<«l3f 
gVsn with severely limiteil hut Ingh-standard objectives and the ^ 
^ost attempt to dmw suitable material from domestic broadcasted 

A return to the con^aft%<^tf Ife desirable. 1|t# 

relatively largo auKanU of new gnverTiment-owned equipment is ym* 
ft minor factor in the decision. On the other hand, there is strong 
that the fi^endes available for diretit intsmational broad- 
cagtitig willbemhiced.as indeed tlif^y should if adequate international 
bjrofr^Wting C8^ be carried on with a net economy of frequencies.. 
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Itfclj^^ rt flli^ oi tha seven Heense^. 

l^dlr iieff points wotv rxj mossed in reijlieg during June 1944: to Mr. 

of intiuiry of J nm 2, 19i4 (sent in behjlf iQ^jtj^mhmmni^^ 

asked : 

'^1) Should IL 8- intemtttionfil broRdrastitifr bo 
panded, or kept at th^ present level after tlie war i ^ ^ 

sInuiU t,wn, comrol, operate^ ifid prtipciOi 
tioiiai broadcast s i a ( i ntis a f t er the war i 
"(3), How should inteniational broadcast stations be supported 
Qie T?ar? Should spoosorrc! coniniaEcSal pi?ogrq^ p^r^ 
^£^1 Should they bo encouraged?" 

Ill reply tl^ *pliili^&^ i<jdtj« volume of direct interna* 
tionsi] brondoa^tin^, noiit^ of t]m roinpimy Bpoktvmnon indicated that 
it sliouid be redm^ed. The compos I tE^ v Um wa§.tJi*it iL Khould be kept 
at the wdl*ifi»Yalmne, or Bvm .^li<<lil]y ex[iantfeff Walter 8. Leiimqn 
of the World Wide Bi-ondriisting Corporation wmU^i «We Mifeve 
Umt United States intarnatiinial broadcast ing should be kept at About 
ite i^fiiSBiit qoantitoti TO lerol inmiediately after the war and theu ex- 
panded as the world nt t^ls luay iiiJicatethc wiedom of such a CGUi« 
of action-'* The Crosley Ck>rpo^ip.tian re|ireseilbiti?t wix)te tJiiit it 
"itfeialt te «^>aiid^^ flinmfe iiiit^ iM relied ftfl^^ all ite j^iPie*?e 

Jfa^iliifions, as. pnrh:ips, iIie ly available mmm of dissejmu:^^, 

jLtnericaa thinking and pJanninp^dire^Jtly into the lionies of t^f^j^i 
0f liSbtr t^tiitos.** Assorfftt##*Bi^ftdcaster8, Int\, wrote: . * 
Bhort^T\^Tvt* broadcasiin/: slioiild not be <'iirtaTled , . , th& quan- 
titative level should i>e frozen at the war-tiine in|U|^um until latia- 
developments may justify fuiiher t!spansion * IPb president of 
the Westinghous;*^ Rfidii^ St a! ions, Xm\. vvrott- i.^ our prga^, 
apmmn tlrnt Unite*! States international broadcimtiiig should be ex- 
panded after the war * » . during the inunediate postwar period.'* 

On tht- question of ownersliipj the expres&icmB, on the eorfaee at 
least, sliowed a^nsidcuable diffeimce of eraphasia and to some extent 
^ ilfSifeiffi^ftT viewpoint Ifational Broadcaaiing Company 
stood with D^rvid 8ani«Tff I'm- some veri^ion of a ninglc private govern- 
ment-sub&idized broadcasting entity. The Cohjinhia Bt^doagtisg; 
System* l^ieSI llSfegtoji, proposed a. hybrid nysteiH* 'tie ^fr* 

eniment would own. rontroh atid operate enough international broad- 
cast ing trtmsmi tttrts ''to CJtpi^eas its views officially to listeners throng 
out tiie wori^ j^ft oiht^r^tetions would be returned to geuuiiie private 
ownership and roTifn J, th-^ rAvnrrship Liml iipeiation being so divided 
it could be supported without gre^t sUain on aUjF silij^ lic^jiK^V 



In ^uch a hybrid pysteni^ Mr. Kestc-n said, *Tl^e GnveriuinMst .stations 
must confine tlxemselves to furnishing infoimation, education, and 
government views, while the commerdal stations furnish prii^ar&jf 
entertainoient and niwa^^ Other lieenst^es, an the face of their com- 
ments, indicated a geaeisaJ i^tefi^ for j^yi?at^ ftwuerihip on the old 
basis. Walter S. Leini^ t^flM W^i^^'^^^&^^m^Bting Cor pora- 
tion wrote: *^e believe very definitely that the ownersliip and opera- 
of mt^J^atioiial broadcast stations after the war should be in the 
lunidf ol^riVale companies aa has been the custom up to date*^ The 
Crosley Ctorporaticm representative stated : '^The fact that onr present 
international broadcast transmitters carry klentiiiGaUon& in tlie mind^ 
of listeners in other nations which associate them with private indi^ry 
like General Electric, West i ugh ouse^ CrosIey^ etc., is an important asset 
during the war, and should csontinue to l>e an asact after the war,*' 
This recommendation for private ownerslup was impliedly qualified, 
perhaps, in has comment: ''Tf sufScieJit- commercial application of 
international ehort-wave lu'oadcaating is possible^ it should be con- 
trolled by primte industry," Associated Broadcasters, Itiij., declared : 
"The present licensees should own, control, operate and progt am inter- 
national stations aftei^ the war.** Each, it said, had made a sub- 
stantial contrtbntion *'no( only in programming but also from engi- 
neermg aspects'*. Westlnghouse Radio Stations, Inc. (disi infrnishing 
Icmg-nin and normal nei^ds from tte immediate jxist-war period which 
Trill be marked by "ccmiplexity of iSfeft Ivorld picture atid the need for 
a unified or well-oriraiozed approach to the prohleuis fneini^ 
jltroposed that '^priyat^ indw#iy should owii and operate these Btat ions'' 
competitively^ feiifr ^fclte ec^'ol of the stations and their prograisip. 

The Question of Financial Suppose! 

Oft .Ute question of linancial i>iJpportj Lherc war? genef ally espre^sed 
Idli^ilt ^pottsoired^^^^ and implied ronfidPiice in its gi'owth 
with expanding trade relatlonn, hut eoiisidernhV ijuiilifiention in 
hope of sufficient reveu ue from 1 his source- The Crusky Corporat i on 
letter declared that ^'sponsored cotitf^fei^ 

Kiitted, 11 rid not only pprinlttcVt hul encoiira^recr'; tott S-J^lded : "If 
the economics of private operation does not pei^niit it fSlB proper 
^^y^i^iiesepMfe we fee! that th<q^ should 6ft>iM^ift^ 
^^ne indirect ^:ul>^i(ly, hut only if private industry }^ not able to 
idfequatelj finance a service that probably will never be protitable*" 
Associated Broadca^ers, Inc., ap|*liMSi iq^iS^^ a<imM«(teSWi'1ptri- 
;rr:iEijs hut also thoii«zbt thnt "our Government slumld compensate 
international stations for such time as it may durole to programs for 
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selling grxKl-Tvill to the rest of the world." The Westinghmise Radio 
Stations, Inc, wroif> that "dinging the immediate post-war period, 
international hroadcast stafione mxiBt necei^sarily be supported by the 
Government, which will he usin^r approximately 100 percent of the 
radio time." Later and gradually, it was beiieved, support woiild 
come from advertising as trade developed. On this matter of finan- 
cial support, the comnn^iit of the World Wide Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion was Ruiied to its own unique position he a. reci]>ient of foundation 
and other contributions. general," wrote Mr. LeminoUj "if inter- 
national broadcast stations nre to be privately owned and controlled, 
they should be supported by whatever particular inethod the indi^ 
vidual licensee can work out providing the programs and methods 
of operation are in the public interest." Mr. Lemmon added: "The 
Government could broadcast certain programs of Government interest 
for which a reasonable time rate would be charged. This would in 
no way brand the station's programs as a wliole as being government- 
controlkd as long as the nimiber of such government-sponsored pro- 
grams did not exceed a small percentage of the total station time on 
the air." 

Direct international broadcasting operations did not pay their 
way before the war, wliatever mnj have been the long-run expecta- 
tions of the licensees, Exact figures are lacking nor could sure con- 
clusions for the future be drawn from them, since overseas advertising 
by radio had not been attempted for very long before the war. Suffice 
it to repeat that up to the outbreak of the war the owners of the short- 
wave transmitters were not profiting from these facilities. The pres- 
ident of one of the corporations is reported to have estimated that the 
then six licensees were spending about $1,000,000 annually on their 
international short-wave operations and were taking in about $200,000 
from adveitising. The viewpoint of one of the financial inter£:::ts 
involved was reflected in the statement of the radio facilities engineer 
of the National Broadcasting Company at the hearing before the FCC 
on October 1% 1914, He expressed the belief that direct international 
broadcasting should be encouraged by the allocation of sufficient fre- 
quencies but he added this disclaimer: "I should like to stress that 
KCA (controlling NBC) has no very clear or direct financial interest 
in whether inten^ational broadcasting is maintained or not* We 
would not be backward in advancing our financial interest if we had 
any . . . it is also true that RCA (through NBC) owns some inter- 
national broadcasting stations., However, their operation has never 
been cf)iiunercially profitable in the past." In the same series of hear- 
ings the executive vice president of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem placed the claim of the licensees to resume international broad- 
casting after the war on an essentially non -commercial basis : "We are 
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asking for the opportunity to carry on international broadcasting at 
our own expense, and without the slightest hope of profit, to keep a 
vital democratic process alive after the war," 

The prospects for profit may change. They are likely to improY6 
greatly, however, only if there were international advertising of an 
amount, explicitness, and insistence that would have an undesirable 
impact upon listeners in many countries- Apart from public reactions 
abroad, such advertising would not be welcomed by the press in foreign 
countries. Where commercial advertising \h legal and customary Id 
the domestic broadcasting of any country, moreover, Ameriean adver- 
tising interests might well prefer to follow that outlet, either by 
purchasing time or by participation in the ownership of local stations. 
A further limitation upon advertising as a means of support for inter- 
national broadcasting is the probability that the willingness of firms 
to invast in good-will advertising would fall off in slack times; yet it 
might be precisely in times of depression that international broad- 
casting would be most significant to the public policy of the United 
States. Apart from everything else, changes in taxation might 
greatly alter the present outlook for large outlays in good-will 
advertising. 

In any case, the standards for direct international broadcasting 
from the United Stiites must be stringent. No considered statement 
on this n) after from any source has proposed to permit more than 
dignified types of "institutional advertising'^ presumably confined to 
the bare mention of the sponsor. The willingness of sponsors to re- 
frain from control over the content of international progi^amming is of 
course assumed; the assumption might be unjustified if the financial 
outlay were to be onerous. 

Apart from the limited financial support for direct international 
'broadcasting, scattered ownership and competitive service will be dis- 
couraged by other considerations. Even if there were the money to 
pay for competing programs beamed on each country or language 
area, there will hardly be the frequencies to reach all language are^ 
at popular hours with duplicative programs. Even if there were 
money and frequencies, talent for the conduct of good programs in 
many languages will be too scarce to permit much duplication. 

Alteraative Forms of Ownership and Operation 

In view of tlie financial outlook^ the shortage of frequencies and 
foreign -language talent, the consequent difficulty of duplicative pro- 
gi'ams, together with the delicate international considerations in- 
volved, ideally the future auspices for the conduct of direct interna- 
tional broadcasting from the United States sliould satisfy a combina- 



tinii uf tlii-ee mjuireuieiits; (1) miity, (2) autonomy^ and (3) regard 
i^r th'© unique iriienmtioHal uature of the mediunu Thesfi composite 
requirenji^nrs furnisli n back^rroiind a<^ain:^t wliidi tu consider the ad- 
vantiigBK iiml dismlviLiaar^pi^ of t^overai allernHl.ive forms of ownership 
and orgaiiizaf it^M. 

Alternative A. Onc^ ^^ohUiun indie tif tul by tiio forogoing considera- 
ilom would lie a pi'ivate, liinitLul dividend corporation in whkh Lho 
licensees would ni^ge their present interests, which would fee open to 
otJiPr invi*5tors^ and to wliic-h tlie Govern mejit would lease Hip ^^^^jvern- 
meiit-owin^d cquipineuL for a noiiiiiial c-onsidorotion. The proposed 
^ity woultl conduct both m^me^g md pro^Paantiiifl:^* lifei IfeeiMP 
TFOidd pernnt i! to f>n|ri*go in ^pon^aiTil insititUtion;i ! :ulvf^r( Uii sub- 
ject to &trlH|,^ciit staitdsirds sot in advance. It would bti pmuitled also 
to Tender iiiLideutal iiews-trunstuission service so fa;l*ieMl lli^ii^g^^^ 
not ifiteifiu'e wiili broadens! ing eiuMiomizlng frequencies 

prc*ij.s service wonUi be tiupplementury in the jnaiu fueilities a^Iftlde 
tinder otb&r auspices for ihh press. 

Oovernmentnl fii^nneial Fiiipporl of international brofiden^ting 
would probably be required, T^vu itieUujds are available. One would 
■be the pui^hase of time by the Governrnftnt* This metliod has obvio^ife < 
ltdvnnf ajxes but it is subjeet to a doulile inul wi y serious di^sadvantage : 
In ordei- to meet the needs of thr Ijiondcaiiting entity^ eapecially itt 
immediatt^ post-war yeai-s, the G(>vernMefiiNf*>lM»llii«i^l^1^^ 
time it wotdd become heavily involved in progrrmunin^ r\u\ associuted 
in ILsIlmigj-h' minds with a prognuii that it nev^irlheletis did not control 
in its entirety, 

The second metliod wouhl br a knnp-suni annual payment. It 
would be appropriated by t'ongiehS to the new company annually 
£|Erc»igli Mi experimental period in i-ecompense for the national sen^tel' 
l%Elld®i%d by providing a specified high percent age of ;^nsl]uning pro- 
and by maintaining facilities and builHng an auilience both 
|Mf^lM(g*ua value I o the UniU (1 Suites and also for its availability 
hi eniergmieies. It shoutd L^e imder^^tdod that the stand:trds of ex- 
pected performance would lie higli — ^to be outlined in the licenise and 
Stated nior0 Vilify m a eofkr, ]>erbaps developed by au ad\'jsot'v com- 
mittee — but reaponsibiJity for tlio niiplicftE ron these standards would 
lie w i th the operating en t it y . J i u U u \ c r ] ui a 1 1 1 wo uld not undertake 
to approve programs. In the case of emergences the CKn^mlCUBtilt 
could make full use of the facilities. In ordinary times the prtigram 
inatorial provided directly by the Government do[jai'tments would 
bn-cif relatively slight extent aiid would be paid for at regular time ratea 
from funds made available to the governmental agencies^ such as 
f undf^ that may be appiopriated to tlie State Departuiant in connection 



Govemment-Operated Broadcasting 

Alternative B, Aiioilier methofl of prnviding concerted condjiat of 
international broadcasting from the United Slates would be gOTem-^ 
mental ownership and operation. In addition to retaining the 23 
transmitters it already owns, the Government might purchase or lease 
tiie otbcr short-wave transmitters so far ns the licensees did not prefer 
to rniirert. th^ touses other thun direct mtemationftl broadcasting. 

Fi>r the ])urpose of conducting tiiis system, (he Government might 
either create a single govermnent-iAviied eorpm iition or, preferably, it 
Iffitight seek f mother managerial autonomy and enlarged opportunity fer 
iwdcring incifleutal ]>r*^ss i^^ rvico by creating a donble orgiintzation, 

i I ) One unit which presumably would be a government-owned 
eor] location, although it^ oi^er-all direction might be assigned to the 
Post OiMce Dep a rtme i it ) w< m 1 d o ) mU^ t] m \ vn n sm i 1 1 ers a s a strictly 
engineering service. So far as the needs i>f international broad^ftstii^ 
altowedj this engjueering unit would also make tiie £requend^';i;fi^ 
abl e for o n tgoi ng ne Wf? transm i ss i o n at i 'e n so n ti b1 e t i m e ra t e s . 

(2) Prognimming would be c<iii<hieted by a separate or£:anization* 
This might take the form of a full-time director appointed by Um 
PresidenI and Senate, He would be a person of outstanding repnta- 
tion whu would iie beyond suspicion of bias. He would act in ass^>cia- 
tion wi& a broadly rept^ssentative advisory board. 

Tfie programmiiig organiz^Ttion wotiM be supported mainly by con- 
gressional appj npriat iouSj althougii the use of sponsored advertising 
of the iMtittitit>nal type should be pernntted,^^ The outlay by tllfi 
GoyerEtment would be kept to the minimum by drawing the programs 
largely Irom the various domestic broadcaatiug companies, with due 
admowledgment. In addition, foundftlum and other semi-public 
support for various classes of international programs could be sought 
directly or thnargh the various duiuestie companiea Occasional pro- 
gr^ims sponsored by Govennnent Lk^parti%n^|il|Q^ as theltep^ 
ft£ Stata^ might be piud Ir^ f oit^ ft|f|iit^p^li^ 

tfdH Itif^t bP vAtttnf ftl^lliy f^reate^ ta as a ^teanuice pcdat and nmtrtr^ Hat nM 

shor t-wa V f 1 1 t-oad nint] ng. S ueh a it f>4iS# m^lit be liefl.fl©l by aa o n I s t n n di 1 1 ^ i m 1 i 
ritlual agm^l aitim liy ilir varijius elements \n the Tirfwdcoatlnj^ induf^trp xvhich 
woulfl forfii anff (Inani't* fi non jn oflt or;:Mni2M| ion for tLis pi]i*p(iE5e, UmlfM* this 
arraafiemeat tJiere would be tui governmental outlay for pi:og ranis eicfi^jjt in 
^oaectton with necaaienal pro^?rains prepared by or fnr Government dtpart- 
mentt. I!bil Ckvf^nmient, tttmiigih ttm operating ^ttty airencly desarlbedi woald 
proride tBe pb^oal f«€ilttl^ la fiap[H>rt of tlie uroBrana, the central pn^raiKi- 
iQing ctrgsnliallclfi ffOiOit sexlt tn mob! Use afl DUpropdate elmenU of Ruptioiti 
fe)pi fciaa(^|^^mi^# $Nl^l3^ ceaipaaleat fot the preaentaUoa # 
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tiients. The pio^numning orgaiiizsvtioii would thus serve largely in 
thfl eapacily of a rooperativ^l&SiSag cffiis^ It ivmlA l>© eqiii|)p^tQ 
atlapt tlniric^mr ic jnalprial to various languafjo needs. TJudeip ihfiffi 
€D]idttiujij>, the doiuust ie broadcasters would doubtless be glad to moh^ 
thmv imA ami mohi suiUihle pro^c'^tQs^ stiwU^ olili^ 
tion ff i \]i-t SI J would be assumed. 

In uvliiiLioii to material I'tjr direct inleniationai broad^^astlBgi the 
prograuuniDg orgnnizatioii WflfiM'pf^^ski^ | 

AUematiTe C. The third alternatiTeTvotild partly abandon the Imp© 
for concert in intens^stisa&il lBF<*ft&astiiig from the United Stutes. It 
would create a split ayatem, partly govemmentaJj partly private. The 
privately owned stations would be returned to die lieetiseess. The 
Government woxild ratain and operate the stations it has wistrqcted, 
t ogeil I er with any transmi ttors tbat the li<^^j^i&^]^ ev^^ to ^Pp i 
or lease to l!he Government J now or later, ... - \ 

..llndteff BUelx contlitions, the separate licensees who vnvvd \u rt^aume 
Ol^rattons won hi iniavoiclably be limited in the frequeneieii that would 
1^ livailablo. Sharing uf frequencies among them wt)u]tl i>robably be 
mSV0lt^y' But enough time could be given to eadi licensee to pnlri^ t 
^g^H^^wl^ tm- cxpcnmentation, a little prestige, and the sense of 
€dtilli?l{i1iiiug to the development of n. medium and serving the ptdltl^ 
inters in fntt^rnational rel«ti«^ '^tlm iilpelln^ ' 
to institutional advertising. 

The publi<^ stations might be eondm^tefd eitliftr % a single public 
corporation or by the dou^lgi^^miSEkitioti^^^^ in connection with 
the fiii'fvij'niri^x ^lUernative. An advantage of the double syslem might 
be that the existence of an tmgineering organization separate from 

Such a split S3^stem presents obvious diflieultiea. With limited f re- 
quencieSj wrangling might oceus? aa tfi^ttie agsigsiii3OT 
not to mention rn^^jnencies that would readi the best markets. Ttntat- 
iiig asfsignments might be attended by so much tlisoontinuity of service 
thai, it would discourage liftLening patronage. 

Th*^ [meIiHi' [Ho^Taiuming organ in a ^pHt system would be 1 
serious di.sn li vn hi age in securing the best domestic programs fyr a3||^ I 
tfttfoii. If the pulilio orgairisGaMon w^ Similed to IfiiilMMi^tiil inrtlMe*' ' 
than entertninjui^iit (a sj^eeiulizatlon of servire menfioTn^d l>y Mr. 
Kestun in his advocacy of a split sj'stem but not inhere] it in the plan}j 



ences. But the problem of utilization of domeiitic program niat€;rial 
and talent, for adaptation a^driBtornational use by the public system^ 
is not intr^rthible. Apart from an oldigation which rriiglit be imposed 
upon domestic ^latioiis in this regard, {he public system might be 
hUgw^ to ediigage iix iiaust^tioiml advertieing and ikm ^ 
arrangements with advertising agencies and otiiers. 

Governmental involvement in inteiiiational hrood^astisiA, seemingly 
nil ivuidabitftii»»ffii& temt m& d«|p^ ettdts T^iiM&^^mM 
whicJi argniiieiits ran be drawn in two directions. In most, countries-: 
shoit-wave radio is viewed as governmeuLal, This is partly due to 
the Dl^tid^ radio hy piiMie ngetumi^'W mmp^s^f^^i^t it 
is partly due to the deep impre>;s uf waHime [propaganda Tliere is 
Uiuch testimony to the elleet that tlie abort ^v ave from the United 
Stat^ will feft tlmiight of as tile voice of our Govei-mofient and that m 
must build on that assumption. Suuu.'. ph.sli \lw. argument to the point 
of holding that^ no matter how short wave is owned and operated in 
lifeSnitM States, it wilfeiffigarded in most places thS?ocr^fi&^'#^^i 
SJS goveniniental; and thg (3©VernnK^ntj auil not nicrely an individual 
eoncern or United States soeiefcy at large^ will be blamed for thef^te, 
ml w mmhag, TW oth^ aide of the ai^^^tti^lB^#^ Ife 
the prl^te fik^cter of nn1io \u the Uniteil States that would give it 
pulling fiiweTi^ This assumes that the private cliaracLey woiild 
Immk ^ mgmj^0ai^ tliat Mb puU mg power w^£^' oft^ 

^IS^^Ii^tt^ i^m^mmSAt^m Cbne for Uie OlAA, in a letter of 
Jml 15, 10*1 in wllich Ue slrptatl^l warttn^e nsdle i>rt>grfljns from the Uaited 
Btates wrtJte: '*Tlie world's great powers, rlghit:^ f>r wt«a(?ly, have Ifd aU i^eapltis 
(iiidiidiiig tiu r^sel V€fi=) to helievt* (hrtt th^ voUn^ of slaurr \vav^> raJio Is riu^ 
voife of their naliona! exprt^ssioa/' Nofe, Uiiwpvi i\ ilip sMttry tliut ihe Caiia- 
dlau Broaileasting Ojrporatinn (a wholly public tmily i ir, i nUy ptilled its listen- 
ers to tind out whether tbey preferretl ''goveviuneiUnl" or i>i1rate broaileasClng; 
the reLurns were two to one tii favor ol **govertimetltar\ *iftst 

il^i^ didn't want the '*GoTei-Emc>nt^' to 1}rOfti!feafit ; thmy wantfid tixe OBO t 

^Walter Leiumon, pit^frident of Wt^iM WIfle BfMd^fil:t[||t <^%^aj;loa, I'eply- 
^ijtx Jimo 2i\ 1014 to thu inqinry i^^^^ JS^-nft^ 
ailttet! on Ci>mniunU*atJons, wfote : 

'*Rpg!i idlesjs of the tnf^thod **\' onerathxi <)f International bivifidcast stjitlona 
ia other eountftej^, one of I lie strongoat jiowiift pnidm^lng favorable listener reac- 
tion to S. static ins is ttie common knowledge that tliey^ are not operated m 

j^l . . . Mt^^iii^^ibr on tinit pnlat l^^an^ a mott tum mtm 

tlie ^overumeut toofc oves? pl^ratn operations of our sin Hons lo No\ieiul5er 

lD12t i't'p<Ji*t^5 rt?aehSug us through efrniln tU]>lcnnnrii' i liannels indli alHa tiifit 
liie L'OJiflilence of tbe LrenieadouB itUiUencK^s WHUL ?*od nm n&^joclatt^ siaiions 
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tastti or national policy. 
PrQbahlY ti^^^ trutli is Uiat tlie appeal of short-wave radio among 
^Wm4M&mmmg classes throughout the world will not bo 
based on its owJiersHip, It will be basetl upon the refi^Klity the 
radio mws and news commentary, "Eeliability" does not mean that 
dther tnll te devoid of national orientation. Such orientation in ex- 
j><^clcd and even desired by foreign listeners; the nhoH wave will ha 
listened ta.% %0uglitf al people in order to Catch tl ip AoKu^ican yiow- 
point ifriiit and keep habituated list^^ners of tliis type 

as it earns a reputation for tesw^cy of repoi'ting, whiiii Miidfe 
both factual correctness and also a valid reflection of contemporary 
American va&wpoitits on inattei's of interest elsewhem ij^ tiie world. 

Altmtaliii^^t Fiimlly^ tft^^i^^iifa®^ mnih of tlie pcsgibility 

of disposing of the govi^i-nm^Mit-owned equipment jmion^ the licensees 
in accoitjance vvitli tlieir options and of abandoning any effort to 
mmn in interli^ti^Ml .lteiaMmBtiiig from th*^ tTnited 8tat^. 
.J|^*ll #gree of indirect coneeii. might be promoted by a considered 
JflgfoJafen of frequencies. Bnt, in general j this alternative seenas to 
flight the pix>bleins of finaiK&kl anpport f<^ ^mi^M^^^ ^^t^^i0^ 
in the use of frequencies, national intere.st, m$\^&^^^^gm-^^^ 
have been stressed in the foregoing analysis- 

What would be tlie content of 'diMBF j|$(^ot internal ional broadmBl^ 
programei^'* h^ma 0* dawiuij t!sflfel of iOle JS^ew York olfice, Over- 
.^s Branch of tJie OWT» outlined a pTau in a nieuKir^udnm dated 

m?ent TNT mitlliifi for postwar :^ln>ii-\v;ne pvogianis ijU'nEidneJ the fol- 
lowing f3t?ndiri;?f^ nvitViovif ^r^,i,,g j^i^itt chr df^hiil^s JuTf) : il) Nows {bf^iirliiues 
m (he I\ S. : ivacrions in iho U. ro onlsifie ^jpiriUmK accJ iiiteimtiouul eveots; 
fidttorial rrvifw?^) ; (2) pabtac events niul fipceial features; ii«Edlette&^ft&^ 
Ins pvogriini5?, ineiudiug (a) ttiDsei for eutettainwout *mEy, (ir) programs depLct- 
ipg lhfs America u woy of JtS^.^^^^Oj^^j^i^ f^jt proirrantjB desi^^d 

Umm.^^^ of variolic mimi^mmr'^^^^m^^ ^mj^m i^m^lolt cultural 
0^m^ ^m th^ point TE^f raStf IntftresC, vatu^ ami usefaluess as 

Taryiuir qpntdbationa to tjie life f>f mIT pr^upli^^^, (e) pmgrnms desigui^ci to t?m- 
pbasExD tire things AineHcans liave in fominou witli olijer peoploi;, if) programs 
clCHi;,nuxI to hwU] self f;onfideiu?e aaiong im . fUCK m l^jiitl^ where a paaslTe and 
dependent aitiUide hn^ hflen fosterM by uiiilHm.K.Tritk governments, (ff) pro* 
gt'iinis osripha^^i^ing freedoxn of the individual, (h) programs contaJnliig 
educational juateriai aial Jiifot'inatlcujal matter a?Si^et| to tia^di .a^ei^^otiai 



November 1^^44. ITis snjnfgej^tion;^ were made at tlie rt^qiiest of a 
Ejjaeiftl asstistopt to Uie s^4iuhii who had been asked ^to can- 

likely to prf^ve too extensive for the menn.s <hnt hand, but 

they arc f^iiiuiname4 h^^^ U\ th^ ^jybsence of the ^li|Bi&g. that nmst 
tome v?hm fMin ^&^fm y^f^§^M^^m li^^ 

Cowim's plnn assiiniecl 2Cy trani^nnlters iiKing 5f> frcqueTicios 'Vitli no 
other relays^ thjin jVniv L■ic^n1-c^^nt^o^ed ones nnci with a gpyGriiJuent 
a j^n cy d o t n g a 1 1 1 h e p i -o i> i' s 1 1 n j n i n g n 1 1 d ] > rod u c in g.^^ mc^&t0t 4^*- 
^^uinption as to ohjecHve w(!S 'AH follows; ^^Tho aim of this serlrftl^'^ 
cut down to meot posL-wai" conditions will therefox'e be to keejs 
the air', by ineaiis o£ voic^ broadcaBtg^ an Anierieait newB service t5 
all thoso regions in whi<^h the Deptirtinent of Statft shall judge that 
tJbe XJiiited St^t^ has an ip^gHs^;** TJiis ol^giictiyej lu ti^rn, requir^es 
tfitertainiiija^ ^At aiiy^ tim#irfltrt|ia?i^^'^^ strain^ for which iSia^ 
STervic0i& primarily de^tiliii^i" stated th^ memoranduin, "a spontane- 
ous though small audience would exist for ^c'h broadcasts/' If, how- 
ever, it were deeidetl by the Department of State that a permanent au- 
dience to snch a series were necessai^', it would be well to foresee fx^am- 
ing the ne^vs broadcasts within gehfidtile of first-eTase entertain metut 
programs, the only known way. ttnd:*^ peacetime eoJKlitioii^j of enmir* 
Itig a faith fnl radio audience." 

The plan proposed that broadcn?Jtiiiig j&lliUt14l^ to tlie peaic 

likening lionm^ which, with sligllSfc I&^l im^^ (Itkemg ii li^ 
^'juliL^r for the Scandinavian and later for Iberian audiences), wo^s^^ 
h,^ itom |;|0#* m. to 0 a.m.; from IS noon to 3 f^^^^, 
i^Mtdi(Jm0it--4n all, eight and one-half hoai^, 

T^)iQ Department of State would indicate the languages to bsi 
coffered V It was aflsmmefl that th% following i;^ languages at hm^ 
would be necessnry: Wx0l^hi '^PWh, (lernnm, It^ilian, Spaniafe| 
Portngueso, Kuftsian, Dutch, Swedjshj Norwegiau, Danish, Finnish^ 
and Czech and Slovak. The following were lifited doubtful : Hdji^ 
garianj, the Balkan longue^q, the mid-EaRtern tungUM^ Etifid Afrika^i* 
ICls^ JIJOTlorandum added that consideration must be given to t|^. 
needfi for Chinese, Japanese^ Hiufhtstani, and other At^iutio 
and Spanish nnd Portuguese with Latln-Anierit*an accent. 

*Oii the qiic^sUon of fnliiro RiferiHon in enlerhitnmfjjU, Lnwever, OWt ^ftstlfs- 
ijieiif-s in 1945 liJivo tt-iit.l<"d to w^i'e.■^^^^ ibi' oevd for a olinri^a'il emijli^Lsi.s sJuriirg: tJlfe 
inuiK^d iiuo po?it-fit;hlhfcg stAije. Tlinii the budgot jiistilieatkm of the OWI radio- 
progrnm bureiiu stjiieti : 

"lo the past a ncws-fiU^'veit Jihu'oj^ wflU et^iU^^nt to n^celve only news bfoaU- 
raet^3 . . . Now tlie ii£ dt^maia m^t:tijiat1cm luia Ijeen JtftiJ( 

Itsfenera tti Europe wiH ^ afe-le tt» ttuwi In i*n tk^tv tbMq g;Fi3t^m$. Iti, 
6vQ^ t(> fce^ m nti<[im^ r*?r o^ijiat ijiff*sf*igps a,iirt f^u* Ani^icran vim^ wiiicij 
.ijb^ TfQi-<^ of Amerim pr^^mitfi^ |Sti43|r^itp||t9|^i^^ 



n 



As in sulijf^rUiiintter, apart from * nh rttitnmont, i* m^B recom* 
i^i?ndea that ottler to give* t}u^ w(m 1 I t ho Amprv^u point of view 
tfifes jnsm snbclivisions of pro^^-am mutter ahould be considered: 
(a) nt w^ fj) news coTnmont^rytWa^C^J^I^^ 
The mwB would consisL of u crisp, nentnvUej iM>nipklf^ file of all the 
happerlings of the day, as Bpeedy as poysibie biU with speed, if nec- 
V V, sarrificed to nccuracy. The tan-miiiute news «ommefitary 
would bts **the work of un ontt^tjinding comment ei I or of I he calibre, for 
Wamplo, of Kaymonrl Gram Swing". It wouhl be tlie same for aU 
regions, with possrible **fre.shenin;r" si tte^^imii time cKafigid, 
■^nm 40mn3entax7 wmtld be read by an annninu pr wli.> HehI perfect 
Cilil^aTid of the language; he would give explicit tiedil (o tlie writei*, 
H^can lie would dtscriba "autliorifcatm*' hit n&t *^d8lMi1^. Oil 
thk^iwint the memorniKlnri! ^^nVl : ^^The advantage of ^.urh an author* 
itatiTe bnt unofficial .^peak, i witlj by lmed commentaries is that he 
caidd. uflider guidance, go further than would an ofiickl spokesman, 
hut olDciai civclm abroad w<nild realize t)mt hp wris expressing the 
point of vim ctirmitly heltl but still unexpressed in Washington," 

Fifteon minutes would be given td ^Amftrican ba*^0Hiia**^ 
Tinlike the news and news commentary, would regif^nally angled* 
^Tlm part of the scl»edule," it was said^ ^Vould comprise American 
acliievenients in the realm ot science, ifldu^try, the arts, fiodal life, 
^UCation, and other fields. It could inelucle educational pro^^r.mis at 
lha request of foreign schools and unxTersiUes. Eonnd table discus- 
mons would be a useful way of pro)e(^if iKtr diStti^^ practices,** 

pn tlxe entertainment side, the memoranrlum set, down the elements 
fUited to **reflect as aji art form the spirit of America as well as ife 
dtlltural attainments.'' These elemeJlta «si^ (1) sytnphony 

(3) popular Ajuericuu music; (8) regional music f'^\Kj)rcj^sive 
df {he di ffcrent musical forms typical of various sections of America") ; 

(4) dramatic programs (but it was noted that ^^eeause of the ntmm- 
pheric complications, jfiesc must tnke a new siuiplified radio form") ; 

(5) entertainment request programs, which would be '*super de luxe 
TpfifStf Shows done at regular intervale aii4:fBtsdnced by the hidiridual 
networks using their own stars'*; (6) better from America" type of 
programs, including r^jngs ftfom 4mi^ American literature j and 
(T) comedy ppggrania, iii iiotUi^^tt which, in irfiei^ ttr le^^ 
tha idiom appropriate to the counfr]e?= to be rca<'hetl '*it won Id be 
tmB^mvj to import it>r spc(Mfied periods of time nationals of other 
Oountnc^^^^ The memorandumi^glWl =rtN«ltite vital point ol 
ipoasihle difficulty: ^'Depending upon arrangemc^nts made with the 
tin ions and controllers of performing rightSj tliese could be in manj 
ingtanees pre-rftpowifia." Tim news and commaitary would ba 

into th&antfei1Sijiiai#iid#T¥^ with Uh^ h^fiA lc«^d ©**hft& 
nighL 



As to the percentages of the various (^lemeuta, the memorandum sug- 
gested that the informational >icctiou should mm jj rise 60 percent niid 
the entertainment section 40 pcsrcent of ilie progr^uins. 'llii^ tireak- 
down would not ba standard, liowever. The entertainment 'Svould 
have to he {if tht^ very finest profe-^sional -hnidanis. It shtmlii l>e 
expertly conceived, written, and prothiced. More personual, ampler 
facilities and-^@afi6i|uently heavier ex]Rnses should bo expected im 
the -to percent enteitaimiient than for the tiO percent infonuatlon," 

As has ]K^.en said, Mr. Cowan^s snggeste<l |>lan is pi^obably over- 
*ttbitious. The OWl and OIAA have bi>eu spending $M,0t>0j>00 
yearly on ijroadt^usting in wartime. Mr. Sanioff, thinluJig of early 
post-war needs, bus imj^lied the need for an even larger sum. But it 
would be more realistic t<i plan for an internatioUlBJtoait^wai* bi^^ 
casting service cost nig fonr or five million d{ hilars a year. Language 
adaptation (for intrmluctions and for newscasts and conuiientaries) 
is costly; but many of thebasb features can be seeured on a rebroad- 
casting basijs* Fnrthermore, some of the more elaborate tyy>es of 
featm^es are jjositively harmful because U\o far away fnao the idiom 
and tempo ol the parts of the w^orld tn be covered. 

In the face of the difficulties and costs of a really elTective enterrain- 
ment program conducieil by short wave in many languages,- much 
cm be said for confining short wave almost exclusively to newamiid' 
news commentary,^ To do so, of course, would tend iti confine the 
appeal to tlie sophisticated but also iiiHuential classes, whose interest 
will cause them to listen. Some good nmsic might also be pro^Aiei^ 
since this art form is nearly intemationaL If this drastically eoth- 
nomical policy was pursued, the '^i-ojection of the United States" 
a culture might be ifli||tl^iQsi^^ tti radio k concerned^ hirgely tihrou^ 
the domestic medium- wave stations of the several countries, partly by 
rebroadcasting of programs transmitted to them point-to-point and 
partly by rBOordin^ prepared with due r^gwd to the ImgflBgB^ Mte^t^ 
and completnentary interests of the country in question. 

It may be that as much as eight and anja-half hoiirs of broadcasting 

^Dnrin^ a period of the OOt was providljtg only abfi^ lH f^nfie^ 0^ 
tfift ahort-waTe Sffoadcait inalerial. gc%a^ j*5Ei^i|i4^ vkf^^VSi^^ 
1^^ OQI aeeioed it aecee^fti^ to ^tiH^ 

t30mj0^ i«ltll: aM <2) to make mire tlmt fiir^g&4angaaa!9 sarratora were UBlDg 
tlie ifvop^ qtraHty ef diction. The mo^e of preseatatlon in fbreign-laaguage 

scripls wfl>; Sfi differfnt ihni n sjioi inl ^ftaff ef forelgu-langnage writers waa ivecded. 
This prf>ve<J ^^xpeiisivo und liryuini ihe eii[^rjctty af Hie bfoadcasting coaipaoiea 
thems*-lves. (B^ii^eil on Ilsnold F. (iosurtr.^ 
written for the Budget Bmeati, sec, 1Q» p. 15*) 
^ Bnt note the adTiee of Cjyrus H. Natliaa from ObUe, in the letter already ette^ 
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eveiiiiitr is excess! ve. Per!iap.s tlieiT j^hnukl not bp inni*<* tJian one period 
a day for any i^aujitry. The evoninrr n\\^Uf ho used lor the more ini- 
portinU coinilries (from t!ie standpoint uf {he niiiufirutioDs ol" T^nUed 
Slates policy and inUm^tH), with briof iieriodj, nt good liBLoning hours 
in the niorninfr and at noon dcvi>l e*! to eoniitrioB of JpsstT roncovn. The 
econoniical Ui^^ ttf rlie tntnsmitter^ nm\ f miuencies ^liould be an iiilliniii- 
tial factor. If ihv tranj^n*i(li'rH and freqiieiu'ie8 c^onld be iiKod to ad^ 
vantages throtf<r!iont (Ite i1ay for (jthcr jnirpose.s (for Mnnse tran.<unsHH>n 
of news afong with fai'simiJe ur pliotograph or posKjbly voice-niursie 
programs for n*broaftt!ust by iirranf^emeiit with radio f^taiions abroad), 
there would be annUu*r reason in addition to prudiiction costs for con- 
fining inteniatiojiitl broadt^H^tin^ iu any ari-a to a single i^erioil of ntiWy 
and npwst^oninioiifary with jHM'liapsonr firief hnl bigli-ijnality niUi^iral 
(or pus,-,ilify ^'ivndiiiif'-) fealnie iiUerspiust^d, 

In Qiiy hist UMalysis, tbot^a^p roi'din*rl inlernnl iinial ljroadt'!*stuiir in 
tht^ ]>resent st n^o of thi^ art and of uihurn is a iM)litii-nl case. The 
di*sidt*rata are those of nalimui] iiiteiTsI, in(*M'Mat ionjil roliahonition. 
and the rim of a worhl cuninnmily, 

Recommejidatioiis 

Other agcnelc54 tlian ihe Depni^tineiiL of State are involved by hiw in 
the initiation and exerulion of policy ref^arding broadcasting. ' Short- 
wave broadcasting, however, (otiches foreign utfairs in vilnl respect:?. 

Earlier parac^n^-iph^ have outlined several alternative plans of future 
ownership and or^^a]) ization of short-wave brf nutca>tinf^^ Ad vanta^jjes 
and disadvantaf^et^ have been indicated; criteria have been suggested; 
the discussion as a whole has provided a basis for a tentative I'e^ojn- 
mendation. 

It is recommended that th€^ Department tuice the initiai ivc in setting 
up a working gronp nnder the chairnjanship of tlic FCC and including 
representative's fnan the OWL OIAA, Hurean of the Budget^ nnd l>e- 
pavtment of State to resolve this iirohlein during tlie simnner of 1945 
and to submit i^ecoinniondations to the President for the attention oi 
Congress. 

In view of the relatively large expenditures fta* international broad- 
casting during HMl^i915j the pi-esent Khrinking of these emergency 
needs, and the intertlependent *^haracter of the tninsiuitter conti-acts 
that makes piecemeal return of thi^ leased prot}ertie=^ diflicu)t, an early 
decision k imperative on tin- post-war ownerehip and operation of 
transmittei^ for international broadcasting. 



Party 
MOTION PICTURES 



THE MASSIVE inlttience of motion pictures in building back- 
ground imf>re.s8ions about the United States tlu'onghont the world 
involves the following elements: (1) commercinl fictional motion pic- 
tures; (S) ctanmeri^ial films uf a fracinai nature, including ncwsreels, 
shorts, and some fihns of documentary nattire; (W) nuu-theatrical 
films comprising documentary, educMtionnl, instructional, and scien- 
tific fdms; and ( t) in a minor degree {thon^^h outside tlie ordinary 
eategoriea of iiiotiou pictures) film strips, which are a seriei^ of still 
pictures with nn accompanying exphvnutifai ]u*i'.paT"ed in advance and 
read iu tmnshition by a Ic^tuj'er, although sometimes provided as a 
sound recording. The analysis of the role of all of these elements 
must distinguish production and distribution; the latter comprises 
coimnercial (*Hheatrical") and ''ncm-lheatricur' forms of distribution^ 
each embracing many minor varieties of sliowing/ 

From the standpoinl of governmental policy for overseas informa- 
tion, the following aspectsj especially^ must be considered: 

(1) The stake of the conmiereial motion -picture industry in export 
sales, its capacity for self -guidance in takijig account of international 
considerations, and the goverinneutal relatitms that may be involved 
iu such develf^pments, 

(ij) Supplementary, non-pnifit prntlnction or rescoring of docu- 
mentary (ilms, in<'luding the j^ossibility of new types of i>rgnnI?.ation 
and financing and the questioji of direct or indirect govt^rnmental 
assistance. An allied question, although in virtually a ditTerent me- 
diuriijis the pnabictirm of him ><tri]is. 

(3) DistrilKUion abroad* including tlie rolo of information officers 
attached to or a^(iciated with the diplomatic missions, and the supply 
ui projectors an^l prints to liiem for certain types of sliowing, 

Pithtle i}ph(itfn QtfarlrrJy, siinuiKir 19-14, In tin nrtiHe hy Arthur Mayer 
that triuH's wartime titriw nC riiorinn niclnres, i^ininiirtrrsics tb(* sluiallou in tliesft 

bi'tcf, wc arc wHa**3s3ni; (lie I riHg*a waited rtwgnllion of the motion |Hcture 
a iiriinai;r siouitp af piihlk- tnfuraiallfni eiiu! erluoiitlnn. A tremendous power 
f 0 1* ioti 1 1 r t* V i I li n s u I i n i 1 1 et I n m t ( i rU y. A ri i n <1 n ^s ( ry , a «p\v i ned i a in f o r m iiss 
nneeal, a now terlinique of clUtd and ndutt la^lraftloa Is heh^^ perfwtert. Its 
ioflnenco oti otw iiresenl pt (ibJcniM of wnr nod tltp mil^Pr^iuent ti'nus^ttioii from a 
war to a pence ei^tinoioy will iii'ofoand. lli^ i^ffect on tiie futia^e is inoalculaljle/* 



(4) Incidentallyj as a minor but not i^ei^igibl^ pQSBibil%| iittm- 
tion rill i St be given to the eonl^ribution t^hilufill^^I 



t^med export ts *rreat sale^s abroad (e^^limatcd by the huliistry 
«i Aiioiii ¥DO^00u,lHJU afitiimlly) aire said to amount to an equivalent of 
dd to ^ percent of ttie gross revenue, Sxadr salfss are regarded as part 
of thir anticipateii it?voniie upon which produclion expeTHlItiux^s are 
estiiuated/ Spokt^ameii of the industry naturally str^s the viewpoint 
that foreign mt^ are not dear profit^ as seems to be assumed nnder 
the public policies of certain forej|^ni couiilriii^s. From this and other 
l^iH^polnts the oueistioii of dolhr r-xcliHiige 1ms become crucial; and 
jpg^iliS CfuM^g)! tM [lit I II res, as a commodity, interact 

M an tvc'onoTTuc priiblem ll^lislhe ncedsi of other commodities. The 
#l@|ion-£ictuf^^. spok€&ni$9^%dfire¥er, aie conscioiJ^ of csspecial claima 
b^«&e?fl^ i^wS^i^ tc^^ of Kfe* (as it is si£9Im*&»«s put) , which 
in tiii'ii promotes thr; rtale uf Amerienn gom]^ ^^enerally.' 

The effects of thcs unique ro)^ of motion pictures in presenting a 
*Smy of lif are not conSiied to the sale of goods nor the AiatecioM 
people l>e indiiferent to the (^tlier aspects (notably the general pictwe 
g^ym tbB Ajriei*ican jpeopiei wUcb inevitably uffecta tito pi^^tlgft 

*lfSiS ftefeBi^ til^'ftdS^fflli'iSurt^ Xh-odncera and DlBtrtbrttor» of America, 
Tm\, rniitled *'Mtnnf)nindum reUitlvt* In the w^'Hinjun* nnd poIiticiU importnncfi 
(if tli*> fllstHlnition ^if America D mi'tSoii pirrtnn^s nbrosid nnd the restrict lans now 
lnipns<^d on ^uvh intilr hy tur(.^\}zii j^nvoniraentii'* firsi h^ruif fpd fn ]hv pppanmnTit 
of State by Mr, Will Hayn on Orf. 11M4 aluni^^ wilh ii ^'Memonjuflum relative 
to tho fQVs^^ >61Gd^:i|gc probleniiq ihf^ Aim.M icjjn inntioa pictuve industry") 
1>r0Ugbt ont ^ aiiisbii? of e^nent poiuts about tlie industry preaint Tiew of ito 
eac^rt trade, eapiietii^ strt^rtng t^e eimteneflS 0f tfie probtem of '^dHar 
ehange." This stntcmieiit undercteor^ tSie view ttiat tim mar^n of quality ta 
Ameriron flhns ts i!f*pi*ndpnt upoii the market spm^ ma^e pof^smie hy foret^n 

'This viinvvirtlnt wiiH tlluslrnti^d In n recent editorial TOmaicnt hi n Irjide laih- 
llcntiim iFihu DaU)L May 7, laifO : 

"In ordf*!' to combat reatrlctiaiisii the Ameriean aUu Industry will bave to W^llc 

fcif ^oe&iy witti iiiit HuEted States Qorenuneiili aceordtug to for^gfi ^s^m^m^i 
meM^ Wlthoul fODpM of OUT GoTemnieat, tlie mm tpdoittf Ja 1^ 
tintf Itta^ b^vily cartiaieil l^^nUtely In Itfl foreign markets* Maiiflger«^ of 
foreign, or International, departiaenta Relieve they liftve a right to exiiect the 
aid of the GoTeniment on the of American pictures to f orei^ conn tries. The 
Anierlfan pstiure, they ix>int out^ seiU not nuly (entertainment bnt a way af life. 
It haa heea called Uie greatest aali^uinn of Aiuericnn goods. For tUese reaaom^ 



Obstacles Imposei by Otlier^^ 

There aie three motives that are kading other cotjntries to iinpoae 
f^^Hlfftiatlifltioiifiandbilis^^ {}) political and 

cultural reasons; (2) the encoun^^MUt of a tloinestic fibn industry; 
and (a) revenue* The Americaoi ^XJKJrt trade is thi^atoiied by remit* 
i^S^WfMf^i^^^^^ burdens and by restrict iony and quotas of various 
kinds which compel the American companies to [Hotluce films locallyi 
or at ieajat to "dub" them locally, or force the showing of a (icilaiii 
proportfoa df dmnestioally produced films. In the past the suprem- 
acy of the United States has bt^eii fortified hy attracting here tli0, 
budding stars^ directors, and other persons oi tii^tic prnmise wh4 
^D^l^frTO^^^a^ industry in th( ir initiv^ 

^untries. The result in itself, ]>erh:ips, ha^ hv^^n a kind uf inter- 
i^tionalian. But in the future much of thi&i talent will stay at home 
in lands whea^ iSli<mg domeatie production gets startefL 

United States films still have upwards of two thirds nf thti world% 
market; in some foreign markets the proportion is lis high as 90 
/i$6i?t^tt but iacifetBed (SQi*^ is encountered/ In the face ol 

restrictions and cooiiietitiou abroad, there is active risk that parts of 
the industry may move Kelf-defensively into fragmentary, ©xclusivB 
agreame&ts i?it& foreign later^ aaii'tii@«iliin^^ 

Content of Exported Commercial Films 

Tht^ same big pictures are made for bothdOHje^tic and foreign aho^- 
ings. One result f»f the overlap is that, ft by incifeastd awareness 
and aelf-c?iticisni Ihi^ .itoreotypes or aUusions that particularly ofi'end 
other peoples can I c rlimhnated (and the proapecte for such elimina- 
tion are bright ) , tlie i>ictui^ might still present to other societies wMt 
would seem to tliciu a tawdry picture of the United Statt^n. To other 
woriJs, it may be easier to gftt rid of insults to other comilriea than 
damage to the reputation of the United Statea** 

Mn cunni^tiijn with tho v\^^ fnrr ijrn competLtlonr ©ote tlie MToVHiir 

meats frouj :imong th n s .f ..nr ,i it,!..?' utlc missfona to (K p-'nUuental dfcalfir 

inatructlOD of Feb. 22, l\m thai rasKt^d tiut^tatious abaut "American njollon pictures 
In tIiepo*t-^ar world" : Ih'otn Paragtiay (deepatch no. 74, Oct. 3, mt>. "American 
films lta?€^ leen acc^ted li^!^«fCiJ» ^eWM» tbey lia4 littla m- ao comi^i^tltion. 
bttt tttt0 doeR iH^ mem thaii^liffm ii» to ttaete a^dteftceB j be 

succ^H^ of tiie Mexican aims lias mt oofly tJeai arfifltlc, !mt al^ 
And wUh the advice frum Bwe4m (toapatch 408^ ^ Will 

improvlnj;." 

*Th^ Mf>tloii Picture rroductlofi Code lia? rUiises siiwlnlly condeiunitsg sUghta 
tQ Other p&i^m wa ^?erimi^t& What i« aaid in tbe text about ttie progress 
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lllusti-iitioiLs of fon^igii reacljons mx\y be ilrawii from tlni replies 
from the iiiisbiojis tu r (k*i>ai li^ieulu] inquiry I he held on Ft^bmnry 
22, 1044, tmlviiig cer(niii rturstion^ about ^'Aiiii^riciiii hmjUoii pictures in 
the j^Dst-war worli.l/' " 

From Australia it wiik imported (deBpiitch no, S36, June 1944) : 
. "A country lioy or -j^irl euiild not he blaincHl for ill inking that the 
majority of Americans^ on^ag^d m criuie or fi'ivolity." 

Tbe Oiarfre d'Affniri^H ud interiui wrutB f luiu Moiwct^ im Noveni^ 
berfi, 1944 (no. 2445): 

'^Probably the most ]Mi\verfiil media uf infnrnmtion arc the mo- 
tion picture iind the umMo. To any Anierieaii who lived abroad 
before the present war it will lie only loo t4)vion,s I bat Ain«riciin 
pictures were of sui:b m (^Ijii meter as to eonvime foreigners that we 
were largely a nation of inorona and gangsters." 

Of the Iranian market it was said in a 1945 infonnation intelli- 
gence report i 

"Uijlass some coiitiol is exen:iscd over e^s^iori of Aiuetncan com- 
mercial films, olHcial etlorts to maintain a cuHurul I'elations pro- 
gram are futile. Tiie t^epreRGutation of America through educa- 
tional pictures is eon li m lifted by the large volume uf gangster and 
liorror film pouref! iiUo the Irmuan mui-kel l>y commercial 
companies,*' 

From New Zealand < despatch no. 151, June ITi, 11)44) : 

''New Zealanders Ui^nally a?fk why tliey can'L have Hlms showing 

everyday life, not the son^ulled 'Hollywood version' of tlie war 

propaganda typc.'^ 

An important corrective possibility waj4 suggested in the comment 
from Honduras (despatch Jio. £>35, April 4, 11)14) that — 

"Probably the mo.st eirective type of picture in fo^itorlng an in- 
terest in and admiration for the United 8tates iu the liistorical 
drama portraying I he early development oi ihe count ry/' 

not intende<l to mintmtsw* tiiv jHin- uJneM uf oUMiinalhif* th*- r^nbiler tonus 
offense wliicli resnlt from li nieriHy^ Kiiiierficlai understandini;, 

•Tlie repUes were eimipih'ri In ilie luiematioual Iriftjtrmatioij Division, It 
al)cni!(5 he poiiitt-d out Jjinvt^vt^r, riint tlip tU^partmeDtjU rircaViu' vf Feb. 22, 1944 
(ille no. &00.40fil— Motion Pli iuro^ 40fi.A) was in>r proJirlcMl ilu^ (liTis^loiiK of 
the ( >fflee of Puhl i c Affa I rs . 1 1 wn p j i <1 rl r essecl f^mt^n x\n\ \y In [ m* ) 1 1 s r i f t li e pi 'ogreas 
of tilts indimtry abroatl Tl fonrainftfl Hie following rimuuoat: 

"Tbo Deparlnipi^t fur lf^. ho^vifVf r, lliat U is iiaiiiculaily nn|i<n1iojl ut ihisi time 
that yon ahoald fnUy iiritU'ivstanrl Mie vaUin i>r the AmrrUian motion ptcture to the 
nutiotral welfare anr! tbo iainoriaiv(n> Hint tlit^ po\wnnmat alfnohe?* to the tin- 
restrlctec! atsufbtitkni of Amerjt^nn Tnotioti pierures nbioarl. Eapeciany in the 
post-war period, the Deparimi'tit flt\sUT-s; to rooporate fiiUy U\ tJn; pnaL^oHon of 
Amertcaa motion plctur*'js abmutt It expect?? In veOirn Mrat Lhi! industrj wttl 
cooperate wliolebeartecUy wHb the Kovernnieat wUh a v3rw t<» insunng thafc 
the pictures cUstribiitt^d abrond will if jlrf^t ei^edJI oii Uie good imine uad reputa- 
tion of this country and its JnstltutJoas/' 
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Tlie pictures that bring an inidesiiable reactioJi abroad nniy not lack 
popular appeal/ Indeed, their harm to the United States may be in- 
crease<l by their interest. From Syria came the conmicnt (enclosed 
Tvith dcypatch no. 3i);3, Jnm 1, 1944): '^To a Danut^eiis audi- 
ence * , . a film furnishes entertainment of the cowboy^^angster- 
chorua beauty type, or it ha^ liUle interest." The writer added that 
such films are what the people are used to and fall in with what 
they assume about the United Htates. Some gov4'rument.s have begun 
to bar this type of film by cenB<>rship controls. 

Proposed Motion-Picture Export Association 

The export interest of IIk^ industry is obviouR.^ Note should be 
taken, therefore, of various ways in wliieh thi^ indnstry might or- 
ganise in view of the proljlciuB that are faced abi^oad. Tlie question 
is asked here, of course, from tlie b^taudpoint of long-ruu reactions 
upon the balanced portrayal of Amcricaai society as a wl^ole. 

The industry has incorporaled ari export atisociation, pm'suant to the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Act, whicVi permits the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to license such entities. The movement for a tn<»tiuii-picLare 
export association was directed by a commitlee headed by Mr. Peter 
Rathvon, president of RKO, '^The new organization,^ it wns said in a 
trade-journal item m May 1945, *Svill he established in a manner to 
permit all American molitjn picture producers to jjarticipate. It will 

^ Criticism from tbt^ tleUl In nrU, nmflutha to aUius alwjut tnxniy. TIvus a slate- 
jneat from tbe misafoo \n I he ni>in[ni(mn KepubUc (despiitrh no. Itj02, Apr. l^i, 
tfi44) romjii'ked: 

"While a fiini sucb Thft ilratm of Wmth may bcf j;enciiiny baileci, and 
JusiUlubly £0. In tbe CuUed States as an Important social ibicuutrfit, tbe effect 
of itfi sbowitig abroad to andlenees who have no nnder&tnniUng t>f the haekgrcinna 
or reasons for its prodtiction may Wt^U he a matter for sti^rhnis eonsiflei-ation. 
Other fllaiB of tbe type of '/'o&nrco Rmd wliich offer a iM>rtrftya! of the seamy 
side of American Ufe leare ilefiaitriy bad impre^ioa^/' 

Th<* problt^m of foreign dvovvlngf*, of course, is in larijo (Icgrce fhe absence of 
a ^neral fi'ame of referFtnce by wbicli to judge tbe uormnUty of the type of sitna- 
Hot I presented on tbe Bcroen. 

'On May 23, 1944, Mr. Cnrl E. MnUken, mnnager of Ute TnterrUitn>Tial Depart- 
ment of MPPDA, wrote to I be heact of tbe TelecommnoH .'itbiii,s Di vis ton refer rinj; 
to "the rising tble of restrictive leglsbilioa abroad", trnJi-'^mitliug r tnemoranclum 
"Hating in specific detaU tbe lypps of legislation that now laipede tbe foreign 
diatrlbution of American (notion pirturew and the counnlcs tn wluch sucb re- 
strictions are in force.** It was Ksiid Ltmt- - 

"This memorandma l.s lnt<Mided prhniirily to providf* a hii«'l<annia<l of infomwi- 
t-ion for the Department as a wlM»Ie aiid a basis for disctitssifM^ of wpi^iai^ f*teps that 
nmy be taken by the Division of Commercial Policy with rt^tiptrt 0> treaties, 
trade agreements, etc., and hy oihor Divisions in m far as relii^f eaiinot be ob- 
tained through treaties and trade agreements." 



li# headed by a foil-time execative to be chosen llitir,*** The objecti^ 
it file ftflsociation was stated by Mr. Eathyon as follows : ''FormatioO; 
. ef i^eMport association is considered as a protectiye measure in order 
tJiat the industry might be ready to function in any territory where 
legislation has been or may be enacted which makes it impo^lble or 
too diffienli to do business on a oompetitl^ bi^'' JSm GOfatBSt of 
liEis quoted remarks made it evident tSsHk &k Ilii&ia ibiaiket had 
presented an iloiitfg^te sitnatioti of the aimed at lix tibe plan r j 1 ug 
lor tlie assooiation* The news item noted that **apparently satisfied 
with the State Depiirtineiit action in Italy to knock out the Fascist- 
idcip^^ed film msmofpoly and otlier restrictions on American films, the 
ituSm^ hm dro^ffid i(a jJaa to mt np the fii st imit of ^ Ei^rt 
^isl^ Jk8iQdlLt!lm iit tiiat contttey.'* Itie item added, bowfifror, that 
%i&jor companies ate proceeding with the formation of a master 
i^^^^c^ to^ii|i^ts%^ 

It wiU be obser¥ed^i^i#J»Ie forecast for thi^^^^Hoci^^ 
is aimed at penetrating legally restricted markets. 

ConcetTably, an export association of some kind could be developed 
into a dei^ice whereby the industry cooperatively could select films ftiT 
ei^port It could concentrate upon a balanced fare of the best flliui* 
They would be selected with an ey6 to intrinsic e3[Qellence. Some ai- 
tMii^cm might be given to the elinrination of those which might be mis- 
miderstood by audiences whi<^ lacked the background of ^epiqiitaoee 
with the tTnited States whieh eitabtee a home audkdi^ il #i9C^^ 
mneh of what it se^. An ex^st^i0mf&0^.isi^^ 
iseqnentM of such a s^ection. 

^ut SQgg^ions tor the foregoing type of indiistry-wide selective 
^sport colbiboration ai^e harrHy realistic. Moreover, like the BUg- 
^g$tion of an export association itselfi ^y encount^ eritidim from 
f&ose feel 1^ lim industry sh^^ii lie even inore fl^ble and 

^M^iam Pkim^ Vbw m, msL 

llem alAted: '^FE^gtflf tu^ of the mjor dm- 
ifilA wt^ii foreign maDagers to consl^Jer dmn jjgreejnentft corer- 

hi^ foT\r\\\\\m of thi} GX[}<^rt a^iRiietnMon iindcr I be Wnbb Am'* Variety t -T«ne 6, 
yt.uLi^^f; "AlUiougb Qit^ru Iijih hoc^ii cotisicieinhU' tnlk oflf and on about a 
united froiH fVtr operatlotis in foreign Uiiuls, this U tlir thtiH time the .kfiSleSt^ 
film Industry fn lually has set up [he madiinery far u QUI ted front." 

"A news U^Mii in Film Doily, May X 1545, wtitcli fotBcael tbst ttely Would 
be *'tbe flmt cM^untry M witicfa tbe fndiistr7'& ^port tirade essoclfttfea tkttm 
en^tea find IxiGorpmted wui laedla diatt^fmUe^ er «t Ico^ mm^ plisse of it 
fflr alt lutjor aud independent i?i!n]i|>atiles,'< asserted tlmt t^e OWl '^tiAS 
ntettded tbftt tHe operAtton be turned oyei! to n dingle unit # £or an IntaHm 



The structure and pnictices oi the industry are being tested ii^m 
in anita brouglit by the Department of Justice.^ The issues are cx- 
pectt^i J to go to trial i n October 1945. While these a«tion9 are pending, 
and in view of the policy of the Departmeut of Justice, comment hetft 
TWold bo iaii|»pWfppiate. In any case, the bearing of the V^^^^ 
ant i -trust action upon the international flow of films la indirect. Tk» 
ideal behind the Gorornment's suit is a flexible situation in wlmsMot- 
hibitoW''^'iitl*)*# andiimeea *ree to select from 

;ui,ou^r I hp. ^vholt' niiigo of ptoducers at homo ami abroad films that 
they tliijik will please their audiences. On the niternational side, the 
" asBumption is a double one. First, on the export side, it is imphed 
that a more fully PniHii(>f itive ami flexible condition in our domestie 
iildustry would result iti freedom on the part of foreign i-xhibitoTS, 
•mSk in turn woidd diacourage^e forcing of inferior fUms upon the- 
fltera abroad." Second, on the import side, it is assumed that, with 
less domestic ownership of theaters by the major companies, thetM 
TTOuW be g»ea««r B06pe'*» ^&w*fiS*y «ad adectmty which m turn 
nriWht bB rcfleetea in greater use of foreign productions. The fora- 
jraing, it ajioold be said, are ideals and long-run expectations. IJie 

eflect upon ae '*'^"*°"'**^|^^*^|^^^(i'j^^w** 

It is appropriate here to take accoimt t* 'tfee ^wpSftiSSte 
ttossible Itmg-nm Osea of a type of wartime machinerj' intended to 
further an appreciation of the nee-la of the export market from 1^ 
standpoint both of the industry and of intemationa relat.ion9,« Ttss 



»ni<. ..onwiiit decree of Soy. 20, 1940 (wWcli ended the Goveromt^nt s action 
,it tlmt tlnip against th* «ve tnalor wanpRiileB, dTfl a-ctiea no. ST-i'TS m thn 
District Court of th« D.S. for the SoMtbem DteW(« i»«Siy VS^. 
mmnl Plrtureg, Inc., ct at. ) sli p elated : „>.«,im„ 

"Nothiug contained in .U-<Tee sliiiH apply t.> operations or a«lttitl«i of^ 
eunsentiiig defendant outside of the United States or to ope^OflO». 

and aeHrttlCB or any eonsentUig defeudnnt wllUn the continental Uiutwl 3t?^f« 
■JB Wfer aa aw-relatfito the distribution or exhibition of motion ^>W\ „..>s outstde 
-ct the contineiitftl tlslted Btatat* 

" Tiie ai-gument here tet>flBedin Smrt opoii the tendency of m.ijor compauies to 
acquire ownership of thMtcrt aliroftd. It may 1»» remarked in paBsloe that ^ 
liiterroption of this tende.ioy might ha^e »(n«^|a*e #?^at -^^^^ 
volum. of foreign ^xp.,rt«, «.i.a..ver n.igbl ^Hmmmim'^VI^m'S^ 
terpBl of tbe films exporteiJ, ™, . — « ^ ^ 

«lt IB unn«cos.arT to s,„.:,k h.. o of th. work of the OWI In SoUywood or of 
itoWW Activities Comim.t.r ..f (h<; imiii.l.y liy means of thp iall.-r toraialttee 
■.MiiaS««toh8f be^nwWlted to produce many "shorts", needed by the Qoyern- 
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Officrs of Irtcr'Aiiievicaii Affairs during tho war has put a ^^reat deal of 
i<:s Cliff irt into iiiakiupf Holly wood aware of Latin American conditions. 
Thii ( hief organ hn^ lieen the Motion Picture Society for the Americas, 
whiclt v;m crcato*! Iij the iiidiifitry in 1940 at the suggestion of the 
Cnnrdituilor of T lit t-.r- American Affairs. Tliroiigh 1944 upwards of 
$lt)(),(M)f ) hnd hf'pn put into tlic 8f>ciety by i^^overiunent. Tho Society in 
1944 Intel a regular staff of six jjersoiis and iu addition two writers 
were i mpioyed iniei inittently at $LO00 a week, Tlie Society hrottght 
togetln r prodiuerH, artists, lalii>r. It was neutral ground. It is worth 
nesting tliat itt^s lanid wasi the executive of the Production Cx>de. For 
thfi future, it has I^eon jin^^^ested by officers of 01 A A that a staff of 
10, faciJitated hy annual goveriiinent grants-in-aid to the Siicicty for 
|>erhap.s five year^i^ wouM inaki^ it iif:)ssil)le to extend the work of the 
Society — Kuituhly ivuauied — to the world market. 

Thei^oafterj presumably^ the Society would go on supported wholly 
by the industry, while still providing a point of contact between in- 
dustry and govrrnment for discussion of problems concerning the 
relation of the United 8talps to other societies. 

It will lie lif^lpfnl to continue the t^r^e of organize-d impulse em- 
bodie^I in the Motion Picture Society for the Americas. To be useful 
it must have the sn[»port oi the industry; it must be regarded as an 
instrument of the iudustiy as u wholcj particularly as a producing 
organ isisitjon. To be fully useful, it must also be regarded as a vol- 
unlary means of nKsistin^^ not any particular ]mblic policy but rather 
the generalized eoncern of t he Nation about the way it appears through 
the wtn'Id and inii>lugO!^ on the awareness of other peoples. Assuming 
wides)7read support in the industry, it would further tho sense of 
collaboration lo make diminishing grants-in-aid to a reoriented So- 
ciety for a limited transitional period. This cpiestion should soon bo 
resolved since the public funds for the Motion Pictui'e Society for the 
Amerie«s run out in January 1040.'^ 



pviljjns. Htifc Ihii cantwn ef tlii^ coiniuittee lias boen almost wholly dotnestic. 
The tntf-rit/ckin^ Th tw^H^a It ancl Hk* Motion Fktnrr RureaTi of th& Domestic 
liran(*h of rti*^ OW^I mdicated in iiw remaik of Franoi?* S. Hntnion, ejcecntive 
T»ce r!mrn»ifJM of tbe rumaiintH*, tx'foro its Senatt^ Subc^ommillet^ on Appropria- 
t J on St Jirne 1-1^ 191-1 : 

"Wtllinnl n ('oonnnHHn" iti the ^oM^vwminit rpcjuesittt a ad a gtmraaient f^Iearlng 
agonry In Waf^ltin^rDa, our effort k w<hiUI bt^far less t^ffectlve and atir cooper ation 
madi' niiK'U mov^ cUffiruH/* 

*'The OlAA hmlgti Jai?fmcatiou f*n' tJie tiKral yoar 11M6 nsfef-d $25,000 to enable 
ft ti* oNienil iti^ iN>nti !}* t willi tlie l^ocU^ty thrnn^cli rhi" £M?pnti(l hfilf of the fiscal 
yenr— f i^oin JnniunT lo June KNO. KnlUig that tlie aiiniml expenm's of the t^oeiety 
were !i;rit^,i>rM:), jUHtinfannn snund : 

**The j^cjciety lanhaaius liHlson wUU the laduati^y la Hollywood in order tb&t 
an Irirmifijiig nnailKM* nt IkUns amrt^vxiU}^ (he Aniertonn rf^i>ubUrH, or of (tarticalar 
sigiUaejiiM O lo tla* ofliei- Amei'k'aK, svU\ t>t> prutluoiHl The iirganljyitUjii provides 
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In summary: it is po^ible to be reasonably optimistic about the 
progress that be made in the motion-pictui^e industry in avoiding 
the more positive types of otfen^e abroad. The industry may go fur- 
ther and provide large arhiiixtures of the sort of awareness of other 
peoples which will compliment tliem and contribute to friendly rela- 
tions. These will be substantial gains. But the i^roblem oi a bal- 
aiiced impression of the IJnitc^d States is deeiier. It is true, of 
course, that the cunuilative effect of cmr films lur^ been to give not only 
an acquaintance witli our mechanical products hut also, quite geiui- 
inelyj a sense of the energy and tluitlity of American, life, l^nt deplor- 
able and unfair impn^ssions have also been creatijd. The Average of 
the industry*s own vital interest in its foreign market will not neces- 
sarily correct the distortion of tliese impressions where the haim is 
to the United States and not to sensibilities of foreign audiences about 
their own countries. At a time %vhen the stress of United Sttiies public 
policy in regard to the motion-picture industry as an economic affair 
is upon the need for competitioUj i legibility and individuality, there 
are limits to the extent to which the Government could afford to stimu- 
late concert of action in relation to the foreign market. Compared 
with the main flow of commercial motion piclurcs, non-theatrical films 
cannot be more than a relatively minor intluence in the total situation. 
But, precisely because of the d i flic ul tics which have been noted in the 
preceding paragraphsj the complementary, coi l ective influence of doc- 
umentary production and distribution holds a prominent place in a 
constructive progi^am of international informal ion 

Role of Non-Fiction Films 

Enormous advances have been made during the. war, TJie armed 
forces have used tilms to extraordinary extent* New vistns have been 
opened for techniques of visuahaural presentation/^ It would bo 
extraordinary if this experience did not profoutidly affect the futmis 



mformation for producers* couQ^UaiBr aud ndvisUi^ on inler-AmcrUrou problcn>fi, 
A voJautuiT review service lias been Intitituted Uy the Soi-iely. Ijur|:eJy through 
the work uf this organ issati on an im-renslnff nunvbi'l- of * oanaenial fontare fiUnr^ 
with themes, backgronn^l^ sequence, dhllogue, mnsic, aiid/oi' talent rolating to i:h& 
other American ropnbUcw have been produced/' 

^*Ajaorig replies from the dlplomaUty laissions to the Departtneat ekvnlar of hi- 
formatloa of Feb. 22, lfJ44, on "Amerkan taotion pictnres iu Lbe |j<j]5t-wnr world", 
the reply from Ecuador said: ^'Tljey sboiitd torrir^M the current oveix-niphaais 
upon bigness, power, and meehnntzed energy nnd fhir nadei- emphasis upon good 
ruatertal products/' The comment nUaded to "educid.Rnml and t-altural 10 mm, 
films, one of the important Xunctiona ot which is serving iis cnntiuuoas antidotes 
to many of our commereliU motion p let urea/' 

"The 23d Annuid HejKjrl of the Motion Picture Prutluctrs aad Dlstrtbutors of 
America, lac. Mar. 25, in45, pp. 10-11, spoke enthusiJistk-aUy : ''Whea peace 
cornea we shall be in u position to moblUze and ufle the aew teeHnfqttes which 
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of uou-thefttrical filni production. But poritiTO step& pxust be taken 
to conserve md broaden the impulse* Its forms wiH of course be 
davftTfiej mostly small scalcj, mtiltiplyiixg with interested grt^ups of 
wtistB and their fiiiaiiciitl backers* The United States productiuii of 
true docunii^ntary films amy fairly be said to lag b^ud that in several 
other eountr ic-s. This regrettable situation Is nc* W&i^ to b« irtMP^ 
come, and indi*txl niay worsen to the disadvantage of count^lpf 
information progiam, imhss decentralized efforts are tj^uiekened «^ 
Meadtied by gome centers nilluence. Thft i^^mmSB^'^liSi^ 



1^. 




'A pr^rpoM ite^D&Hfte the motion-plcrfctit© indtistry fiwrtKe produc- 
tion of (liK'iiiiuuitary fihns (Hi a non-profit basis Ims been advanced by 
Bobei^t Kiakinj a producer wJtuo recently wa? in charge of the over^as 
film aetivities of the OfH^^f ti^ "^Pl^r Information, He has suggested 
that i'uiii]>anies slioult] UJiite in the t"r*ni(,ion of a Dt^Ji-prolit uiiiler- 
taldng* They would cuutribute directorS| wj iters, and other rm)urces, 
wterlt titidb^ltla^id^ producer, and would aim at pN»dae- 

ing, ^iiy, 21 fihns a year i4 an aggregate cost during the first ye^r of 
$50O,0uu. The propocfal edntemplateg pictures costing in gene^ 
between $S5,000 and $50,000 to pi^^Nifciee, Tt hat been sdd ol the plaai 
that. IjoIL Hi mm. and ^jTj imn. fibns would b*^ produced; the ( mi lets 
would be mainly^ althot^ not exjp^usiv^y, |iau-thpii,trictaJLr Proj^uc- 
tibtt til ST langu^es «^ li^ ^ 

support of the undertaking would be secured from th^^|||£j^cipating 
com^niea^ it has b^ien hoped, on some pit)poitioiia|&^^iiidard of 
li^sJMil fm^f(sMQ% ifli^aMmple, to thdr overfall pfoSiiftllto (mttay^ 
In mlditinn, meiitioii has been made of poKsilile paymentJa froiii Gov- 
ei'uuient agencies wishing to have documentary hlms produced. In 
|prelimiiiary ^adUsiionf it has hem suggested by the proponents 
■^ jjiiK ^-c lieme that a repi^esentative n{ the Government, prcferal^ly 
ikfim the 8tate P^ntiaft^t^ might consent to sit with the directoi^ 
Qf^iBm^^itaS/tiis0^ JLmimgioi^argama^b&'l^ 



tJie films hnvf d(^v*il<iped in wattlme. Uyeu aurlnjf tbe war the use of tlie screen 
In edui'utlon has heen deflaltely widened, aadl wlU CQutinne Lu f expand." It 
^fsm to ''extruordiDai'? expetlearo j^i^ed ^liw ^ i$ra£ tii th^ prod/ifsttea of 
teflaliia-illiafi . . . ^peeUOfved Mm pi^dofliliaii iplT)!^ liii;' 1^ i^imitA' ti 
•e^tqlolbile recoiistmctloQ after tlie war.^ 

'^N£}fi lJi1ft£eatiiv&-4i7 uo meaiiB Q 
fl w(»nld be neceasary to cooMder earefiiny the rl^ af parUeipatinp: direi^tly 
and as n mutter of routtne fn dfscusfilons lending t» tletaUed doelslnns without 
belas al>k? lip foiitral or wlnliliij^ to <^oiitri>] such flnrlwioQa, whUe stMl Uicurriug 
a jpeasure uf j^esponislbiUty . It Js evident, of com'aei tliat there must he uiachlaery 
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a collaborative iindertakiiig m the doaimeutary 6eld^ Mr. ^^^^ 
said that it iuight provide an outlet for the emptoOTaSf* m^mm 

Hemisphere Filniil, liffi-— a Proposal 

Another proposal should be mentioned although &upi>ort for it has 
Blackened. In idew of the ntm-ffraun^tiw nature of documentary 
Wtiductitm IB general, the OIAA Vn*s cansidere.l the pr.s^ibilities of a 
non prt^ intermedial^ organization which would enlarge the flow 
by fin<fing and guaranteeing outlets showing of mdus- 

trial and other non-fiction films.^'* Pro^oetils for Hemisphere Fihns, 
Inc, hare been broached largdy on UiSa limm^ mth the thought of 
extending its activities to ihe^ world. 

The plan for Hemisphere Fihns, Inc., <-onmiaT^de(l rr^^pr^l , especjally 
in view of the association of its sponsors with %U OIAA and privately 
with the MuBeum of Modem Art in Ifew Such a prop^ 

volved risks or limitations, of course. The aniip|i|| ^"^''^ feffl^l 
to draw financial support for overseaa distribt^«i of docim^ra*«ey 
fihns from the impulse of grwt businesses to engage in iflBtitwti0nfll 
advet^ng thi-ough films about themficlves, which {\v-y would pay to 
have produced and would pay Hemisphere Fihns, Inc,^ t^j distribute. 
This impulse, thus channeled, might contribute ttsefiilly to iJte pio^ta^ 
of iVmerican technology. The risk would be that corp orate self -gloiipW 
CBtion might not present the total picture or qi tjiepictuxe of 

the United S^tes most usefully told abroad. ^te!t^«P» J^ta*iims, 
too. Although some have thought it possible to develop theaters 
throughout the world that would exhibit 16 mm- films for a very low 
admi^ion prit e, the suggestion seems of doubtftil pracfeiettbiE^* 
^IP^&Bt a goveriiinent guarantee surer than febn initial grant-in-aid, 
an organization like Hemisphere Filmfi^Inc.^iajigMaot beiu apositiou 
to make the aasurancaa about distributi^ m tl» bMs ^ if^eb to 

^ Possible Government Film Center 

Looking within the Govermnent, supplementary )jroductive aesisfc- 
ance might be eon^ib^ted by wane Idud i^i^0!^. ~^Wi^m^^m 

*fibiittactittg to proviiie disb-ltotitioa as w^ fi^filWillrtjfe^ 
tJced by certain eoncernil ia tlie doauoeiitsTy IWld^ . 

In the spring Of ltM5, OTAA*s Intereflt In the iiie 
ft vehicle Bcemed io fu]\ iwvay. This may haTe beea due In part to tHe c^Ettinia-^ 
tioti of OUA. to movomenta in Congress t(iat Mgbt Impede the gtani; gf OIAA 



andj inojfleiiljill}', serve as a record ing eervic© " and a claaieijfigliduse of 
contractual rohiUoiiH wnh ntil^iitle producers. Such & umt inight be 
nmdi Kfcen^ivtily in siipj^lj^it^g; certain tgfpea of films, with saitable 
f^tiiiBg^ for slioisring ift dftsw countrm. But much of its fierviee 
would be J:or itouiaslie »»se, tnlucational and otherwise; its uses would 
not be exo Uisi vely i nt Lvrnationsil . Therefore, the center may properly b© 
developed on n neutral basis. One possibility which ahould be seriously 
considered wonhl bi' io locato the 6@ilt6t niult^r thelibraty of CoogresK, 
but with a suitably' ilistin^t teehnicAl staff* Ijogically this would be 
lustifiiid hf the niiclcftr concept of the eervice as a depoaitoty and 
clear iiigbousa The existence of stich a mnter would llfi^|l^Mlibi9e aepa- 
TfkiM production or producing arrangements by various governmental 
i!c^tirtmeiit54.^ It seeim desij nble to allow this flexibility at the risk 
of weakening thf^ ccnf raliBieill^^ W^^m w^^B^ 
of a common faeility."* 

Admttitstxatfnti In tm (f^ £oMaaf8^ fte^^^^ 
J^^; l^fE^ Jtor m^h Hie ^tm ae|^l*0»iif|i» ftbolfs&ea Ijy Congress Jn 
* **ytj^^i^lerl gQVTferninental film s^'lttm^^v wlcrer in acoi>e than the proposal 
tXt tet— fs tlm Nnrimifii Film noanl of CruKnl:), esldbUshed hi r.n& TitidtT 
^tai^ori^lifpiir John OrJrrson, In U^2!^ Oriorsitn IuhI urKntiizet! a docuinentao" 
film ?<t'J'vif'*> for I hp Enipfre Mnrkf^tJu^ Board in TjotkIoii ; !:iubS4^<itiently li(> tUC 
Isillllfliif worli f i>r tbp ErltlsOi Font Office wbeti It became aUve to public relatloai, 
Stni )n n ri< r a iieiicxl as liead of n prL?aCety eonfititated G^KVC^rntlfe ^ro^aufljs^ 
aim cenUsr, Qriei'iffin went t»7 Canaiia to iuid dlfeci like Bomliiloii^ Kim 

program. Tlie National tBn Boarft HitB iii#^ilif^ atittortty to proauce Stma 
fitr ilm C^mlian Qcm?i7in^lL Wdi^s with a staff of abont 500 and a im^sit 
6f $1 jOO,OOi>, It h«s prmlnccd both th^trlcal and aocmnentnry ptctnrea, fias 
IsJIteiiHiTi* fliKh ihnfinij U\ mm I uivas, tlircjugb ffMknL<\s ntu\ thi? f^tlirnjle. IIh 
RTapbk' d^T-nrliNrn!: pi'^l'ii^'i'S pMiniilHets, |ni.^^tfrs, mul wall new^^iiain^ra ; it Is 

=■ A hin in Hie TiHIi * 'iniLN x s^s Hi. R. 2857)» iatroilu^T'a by HupreaeiKaUve Hwih 
lit Pen iif^yi vnii in, ijrnijrks^Ki u u^oHiai picture film library milter a Head a^w^^HiA 
by (iie ri esideiLl and Bc'imtc aucL (latd $10,000 a yea-r, ^bie proposed ^ter would 
CQ^Heet JUius ttiliinbie ftit sclcotfde, ttlBtorlc^alt or otlier reaaons. Tbe centraliia^ 
tien eoatomplatdd {or perbapa tmlnff^ntlnnnlly Impllod) sepnii^d extr^e, for 
bill firiked for tln^ tnmflfei- f>f "aTl fniiction«. pawpr.s, dnttfji, antl proiiertiea of 
ttny fTf^pfii'tmonti agniiry, nr otbor Jmlepf^ufU'iit e^itsibHshiii^^nE nf tiu* g<>^'ornment 
of the Uiiit**d Slnto^f ji'liilmg lo i\m unulucUiai and <]it^( ributkm of moUoa 
plctnn^ films/" Other propotieO io^ri.slaiion in the 7!)Ui C^mg^^^^i^ has dealt with a 
building for iha i'usUfdy nf nUuK Thm a bill introduced bj ^jBpitem^Uw 
I^Tibnni bas antlmrl7.ra i hf npproprlaHan of a «lll6t<lerabl# BQm of wMiSf tine 
thB coustrncitop Pt § jsinjlt^Q^ '^mid serve m n fOm Itbmry. !J^e wk doea 
sioi dfal with me ^gaMblft ^ ^ ttaanapitaetit of tbe cotlecttoti, l^be mtiaQal 
'4l^l¥tft8 Is aTBfi bf^iyffted imit tf^-nda lo collect Oovemmf^nt-iirodQCed fllniB, 
'V^^as ihe Library of eoii|^^ (wUb soiae privnft^ finoDClng) has beea coaeet- 
Ing pririlsi of ont -innrliii^ cotHBlfirClal filniJ^. 

Arlhnr L. Misyrr. in tli<* avUclft hi the I*ftb!ie a phi inn Qunytrrly, snmmer 
II, 211* ali'i'udy ^ (1, .^tah^d : 

**• 4 . au llio \mi toiinllng* 40 different Qovemment aK^neles wcro atill pt©* 
m^M, ^^mk Wli3|if^ o^titv^ IT «ii]9irfii^. jIns^ li^ 



Xntemal 

In the documentary-film field, e^tocially, sen^ M!I1S« 

Igr internHtJonal cKcliange oi filmfe. Tlie receptivity of other roiiu^ 
tLtfea to the posaibility of exchniii^e was iudicfted m the foUowii^ 
OQlillli^t^ - . there is a growin;^^ feeling m iliSltlUJi tliat the need 
Jox an international disu ingluMisB of domxinilSltllty and hilormu-- 
tioiial tibiis must be uiet^ and met soon- Already th& bcijimiimss oi 
such an interebange have been established by the Unitftdi Hffltfcfti^ 
Esjjecially notable is tbe close liaison between the fibu work in the 
U. S. OMce of War Information and the British J^linistry of Inf orma- 
tioU| as well as ilio growing exchange of films with the XJ.S.S.R,***^ 
International macliinery to facilitate such interchange sluKihl hr cre- 
ated-"* It has already been discussed in connection wiUi proposate 
for an educational and cultni'al organiKation- Tha esliitmsbllilAA'^ 
an international film institute probable. Snch a body will tend 
to work wjtli and thr^^Mgl^ tiie film pu^lttltf^ that akeatly crist in a 
number of couut|iQ9 |[||i|^ ekawhere. 



In any AmericBii plMi for distribution of iwm-fietion filnris a;broadj 
heavy reliance inu^^t be put upon institutionalized outlets thr*Hi^lt the 
educational sy^teniiS! of various countries. This wili not preclude thu 
necessity %k wiaii^tfnaiice in counti^ of a tJmled Stat^ 

n>ii fusion, duplkadoa in ell^yfiltd ntint*<:;(^s,sjiry expanse. ^l^;'|llf3^Q«6» yevt^n 
difr<^rt?nt l^^('tures, I b»ld. were pr<"iii<:t^(1 s y neveii iliffereot dt*pal"tliif nrs to 
iNiiki^ sevf^i] iniTeri^i]! verstoux nf bow to .swim, i'lbvrcpusly rher*"^ i;^ urf^vru isi-eil 
for a cealral ^cly aattiori^cd at laai^t to coord hiute all Govermneat HI in prtiUiic- 

cbanneli tbfoagb wllfcb tb^ ean lie c^tataed/' 
An example of activity during the war (tboui^ not tu direct prednelton} b|ia 
bei^ji tbe TiOO^reel program of IpaTOiti^al t^iiiniiig fllms a^f^lWllEeti *(M? '^^ P 

Ottke of Fidiioatlon, wifh aid frmn the Amerioil]! |30Uil^ «^ Ei$lf^^Ki9^ pi 

52,1X10,1100 prrigi-£iiii ( ii.^iit rurO-a out itt ^r^l m ^\ 
floetimentnry prodnrorsj ends June 30, 1045. 

Basil WrigliL cm ''Now Vista«.^ IKlift ffiM III 
QaiM^lerftf , winter 1P44~45, p. KiO. 

' ♦*toE|5llcta»!ve begfiuiinga wetfe W^Usr tbe league nf NatSoi»s. An inier 

• ||jitl<pnal Mctto^ Picture Iniittttite exlate^j ar@t In Borne and th^n h\ Paris. 
1^$m foE Eatemamonal eac^^nf^ ef mwm wera dtscnsved. ^erat tateraaUOital 
Lotiie^ts wem amBftt^ wltti «wa^ for ^Atii ^ ^^^imm^^ HI^MJ^ 
tlons. An Infortoatlofl service with n magazine wii ittflltitaitted WfaiCb cnri^efi 
<^l^rinted nrlielet=i iibriut non-tbi^aLiii ijE fiTm woik In ?flrtons t^iMinfileK, 

•^It will hariily b*; ptjs?sibkf to nuiiiitjii Ji th*^ S 'lil?- of OJAA lilui Wi>rk con- 
ducted in conned t(^ti with th*^ Coortnn7itinn <: ui.ii.t;: i ves. The OlAA bar? npprox- 
Jm&tel? 370 10 wxIf £»raJcctoi*^ ia the otber Aiucncan republics and in addltloa 



films for ln;m. Itr slunilrl have a preview mom. He f^!ioiild bo nblf' 
Lu make tdiowiagii before aeiected auclienceis and in mme countries 

^^i^si^lvdil work liJive bepti ilemonst rated at many posts. With cheap- 
ened^ Iil0r& widely distributed equipment, tlie opportunity for group 
ehowings will multiply and the need for the litteraiediary service just 
mentioiveid will inriiMise.-" Experit'tn c iiiclifiili^s tlmt rffective pieanii- 
tuUon requires sheeted, relatively hi^inogeneous audieucejs - future em- 
phs^ wift be utiaii i^owlfig^ hefem ^i^^alized grcnspi ^i^ie^iMf 
tlirough b^t^IioH that can build up their own csbihitiiig cin^uitK aiul help 
ill creaLiij^ a background for iateLliget)t ^d Uit^re&ted receptioxu TtM# 

in any coiinti The United States should w(*l£'ome, smd so fur pos- 
sible eoeourage^ mit^emeiits for the inHtaUatiou of audio-vifiual aids 
ill i^et^le^Bbiauri^ ts^Skee^^^M'^^^ m eotmirie^, 
and shuukl regard the d<^-vfUf>pm<^'j8f-|^:^ mm. film industry in any 
fwujitry as on asset to the inf ormftf&Si ps?0grani of the United Statea. 
Ilipie jpqsgit>le» ta^ioiung oppoitimitiM sbould 1» offcMd in Ignited 

Newsreels 

N^BWsreL^ls are on the borderline of news- The selectivity that is in- 
Rental to their compreaaion mvl!lm^^Ji^(m& W ^^^ 
titedc on the pail of some other ^overiiiiients* In certain countries 
showhig of a h>cally prepared iiewt^recl is required by law. Beek 
t^^j^JC^duoed in the United HtJiU*^^ l\y five corapttnies — Fox MoyietoBe, 
Hearst Metrotone (News of the D:iy )i Paramount, Pathe, and Uni- 
versa L Such duplication is possible in the United States where the 
various uiotion-picture houses witlun a eity wish different reeTs— that 
is, within Lhe f^cope k^ft by theater ownership and other factors. Such 
liuplicatiou IB possible in larger places abroad. But it is not possible 
In thinner territory. Meanwliile the compefiyott of tbo lori^gQ 1^1^ 
nniKt be faced. Kostrictions are being imposedj thua Qvery theater 
may be required to show one real produced wiUiin tbe ^aoX^L^ and may 

Of Ska BBnleei huaoid&ig Iratiepaqrt^tiQii, fan atKiol W^tMM « 
Om ^ aK^inndimitllr 3^ j^euturs in me fi^d una hun cm order SOO loctre. 

*An iaflueatial fa^^r in the Bltuatlou In tbe immediate p^»3t*war ynniri will 
b& a methoO nf disposal 6t the Army and Navy t^qviipipiont tbrfm^^hoiit: thi\ wi>t lcl. 
li U ^atd Hint ihi} !ii tiiiij ificrvhx^s havo r^lXny^t UiuiMiJ+'S for 10 mm fllm. Our 
piibiie polii^y In tln^r lispofj'.al i^htmlQ strt'ss tin? peruuineuL reieuUoa of guiCable 
numbera for purposes siUin Mtuwi' indioMH^d iu the tpxc. Many Jtaflf^iiki 
1^%^ project 01^^ q£ cQiuae^ wUl wora ciut tty t^^ end of ibe w$Xt 



m 

iDuring the war, cdlln^ttllm milM%^ tmm^ producaiw4ft pft- 
paring a composite reel for showinf^ abroad im ]T!:^mv lun^^iages was 
ficcompUsbcid through the United Newsieel (Jcn poration, set ug vol- 
unteily fls ft non-profit corporation, Atiy receipte in exc!^ ot 
penditui^ were to he giyen to the Governmeist " 

Jjookmg to the future, the question has been raised whether some 
Iffielogous voluntary scheme could prcrvdd© a composite newsreel ior 
#iOwing abroadj at least in the places wh^rc ruinpetition m hardly pos- 
gibK^ SucUa compo@iie red mi^t combine tlie l>Gst maierid fratn thei 
five domesttc reels, selMfid with a vfttr^ l6t«gii iiitereAj*' 
countries, under the law^ tlie utmost that is nil owed is Uie injection of 
ft certain percentage of footftge from American newsreels. Thus M^- 
ico has permitted 40 percent of such footage and in tmm^^i^M^ 
United Btates newsreel eompiltiiea ui^ed f o<>tag& @f I^Soaiicail i^li^^ 
m iiGiW8i«a|8 shown elsewhere in Latia Amaricft. 

^fi ieiS^df ilm stripe (slide fitms) \m lut Monomieal 

n^^ective mod i I mi, Tlio film ^\v\]y is a series of sfill pictures pre- 
pa^id in a sequence, generaily projected on a screen and accompanied 
titiee Olid 3 lectimi aeripk PhytiicaiUy^ gtiifi is a pibcseot 9S mm 

fil m 3 , 4 ^ 0 r 5 f eet i n 1 en ^ h . A v r> i rv* ;i c c omp ai i i ni ent m ay be p I'l: p are d 
as a recording bntj on the whol^, the use of a script with local lecturer 

■*ln Us eetlsmte fSnrlMe. tfie 0 WI aitefl *iO?,^ ^ wm\m ifm i»ist«(?t wltti 
the ITiiited i?«mreel CorporatlDti* Tbe 01 AA Ma worked out anotber formal a 
€\t Goyemmetit adelatauca It has entered into aKT^e^cDts with the newsre^l 
crioijKiiifes to pbalograpl) evetitH which are of sp*^r[jil interest In Latin America 
hut which nn^ not i(f ^onerRl nit<'rt>st U\ Ww Uiiihvl States. A rif^gnlivo ti£ these 
rtpi <'ial-('v*Mr films ts ijivi^n by OTA A to 'NM-h of Mjh (ho Ann^ii'Jin n-ew.^reel com' 
pauies, wliicb use tlie material "wJieiiever possibh.- in fh^ir Tif \vsi't^i?ls i-xpfirtetl 
Latiji America. The OlAA imi also eahsuUz^d phoiotnajihing nf m-ws- 
iMa in XiMlR l^iB' jttl9{|«t fiisa^ tn Uie Du^ti^ 3mt^ Thia 




*%i»r tJip purpospH of occupiit tonal g<»vc^rnment !d Germnny, steps hart* beKil 
tnlcen til Eirronettj for a f lirf^t rijition news reel. 

''A 111 II (to of tlu> Khiff (*f MPPIM wfiN rf?ceHtly tiiioled {FiUti Dnilii, ajJiy IT, 
2JMn) fiB miying thtit whororts in 1940 Uilernatloan! even^M mmprisofi per- 
HSSt^t of the subjects covered hy the U. 8. newsreels, ami tlie [Jt^roentagt* had risen 
.16 SSM is t^Ct, in 1944 it ranged betw^eii S7 and 85 percent for the various 
H^ms^^. Mu«l^iA t^ of coura^f was direct war oewa, ^ l^^tl^M fiil^ 
that erentii iBtarnatliijiia In t^iei^lTea td M^^blil^^li^ ^ 

terestlng:. On the side of otiiOlir* ffl^ elan^iitB tbiit are hESam 

and atji^kttl get into our n^wsf^B^ It iiiijr 1^ that ope of Cte jooat 

effeetiTe German pn>pafr^nJ!i films aimatf QgltfeWlk •fillii t|t|£l^ 
entire]/ q£ excerpts fram our aewareeli^ 
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that film isf rips hnYB Iwn popular IxJtli in EDgland and in China, 
The si jn pi icily of the system, however, is e^peciallj suited to coun- 
tries like tlie latter. In Chungking, for example, the OWl, the Brit* 
ish Ministry of Tnfornmtinn, and the Chinese Department of Edu- 
cation joined in servinir 102 centers, reaching one million persons a 
month. As evitlcnce of tiie versa tilitv of the method, it may be adileil 
I hat the Soviet asked for negatives of 70 OWI film strips from wliicK 
to prepare 500 prints of eac^h^ intended for the schools and covering 
such tlieiae^s us American histnrj-, regional economy j ami the like. 

Diirinp^ 1043 and m44, OWT prepared approximately 200 film strips, 
each containing 5(1 to 150 pirtinm Wlxere some research was in- 
volved, the cost ran to $800 ]ier strip, excluding the salaries of Gov- 
ernment employees. Tlie process of preparation includes selection of 
pictures, writing scripts, and titling for eight languages, Wliere not 
mneh research is involved, a set of slide films can be prepared for 
$300 or Ies8. In 1944 the OWI had 15 persons in Kew York engaged 
on film-strip production* It was spending annually oti this work 
$40,000 for ptn^8onnel and $80,000 for otlier costs of production. In 
addition to English, productions were made in ChinesCj Arabic, 
French, Italian, Persian, Dntch, and Danish and for both school and 
adult discussion gnmps. The 01 A A secnred its fihn strips by c<m- 
tract with the American Council on Education ^ stressing reg-ional 
studies of tho TTnited States. 

In the pnst film strips have been edited for commercial domestic 
sale in tlie United States by many educational, religious, and adver- 
tising firms. But i\m intenmtionul use of the film strip was novel in 
tills war. Few of I he pre-war film strips were suitable for export. 
Many other go\-ernnientSj it has been founds already have an ex- 
tensive circniation of filnj stnps in their public schools. There is a 
demand for American tilm strips. In the future, provision slioiild 
be made for well-i^onceiveil programs of production for fihn strii>s 
adapted to use abroad, Mncli of this can best be done umler contract 
Some of the production might he handled within the film-library 
organization described in a previous paragraph. 

Abroad J distribution by loan and otherwise must he bandied in large 
part by the informational oflicers attached to or associated with the 
missions. 



Part VI 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 



THE I^'^TERNATIONAL ramificai ion of book and even i>f maga* 
xiue publishing, though informational in the broad sense^ fall 
largely within the field of cultural relations and are Ijeyoud the range 
i*f tiie emphasis of this memoninduni. But some attention to certain 
phases of publishing is essential to its logic, since the questitm of the 
Government's role is approached by considering the nature of the flow 
accomplished through all voluntary institutions associated with the 
media of information. 

The Export of Books — Limiting Factors 

Hardly 3' percent of the output of American book publishers has 
been exported. In contrast, about 30 percent of Brit is! i l)ook produc- 
tion was being exported bef ore the war,^ it is true that three quarters 
of the outward flow were within the dominions and the various areas 
of tlie Empire^ with Australia and N^w Zealand taking 29 pei^cent 
between them and Canada 7 xjercent. The United States took l^y^ 
percent; France, 3 percent; and the remaining northern and western 
European countries absorbed 3 i>ercent. Sales beyond the language 
area are additionally significant. In this respect the pre-war distri- 
bution of German hooks, especially in seienlific and terhnical fields, was 
portentous. It had profound consequences in txith prestige and trade. 

The difhculties abroad that must be overcome by American pnblish- 
et*s were illustrated in the findings of a group of publishers who in 1943 
made a sis weeks' study of the Latin American market at the request 

*Dori 0. Bliss, iti ji commimkallori {no, 18250) that subrultied an enihassy 
i-epjrt on the British bt>ak-piibUaiikig ministryi noted tJiat '^export turnover, under 
tliB stimulus of au export drWt*, rose to an estimnterl m permil of total turnover 
tuning 1940 and exm^ded f:i,S0O.O(Mr'. Of \he stimnhis nJHl aid of tLe British 
Council (as Jii agreements to tako left-nvta- c*ojiles unci as^^istaace through the Ex- 
port Oreaits Guarantee DGpariJUOnt)» IL wn« reiMU-tetl: *'Thu ti'emeiidous increase 
in the British Coirncn's promotion iietlvUies aliouhi probably be rtMJkoned as the 
ludustrj-s most important gain, UnUlie mimy govoiMnnf>iital activities, including 
the publishiag veuturf^s of H. JM. Stationery Office, thi^ru la no reason to believe 
that they will he CTirUiled after the armistice, and* given the Importance which 
the Couucil attaches to I he hook tirade, thoy may well be itxpanded even if other 
Coundl activities are reduced or suspended/' 

m 



B^pmg, ciedit, lugli p,,,v.s at origin an^ «|i,Sa*fcMa3*dBriSM 

^MidMWl^yfcSA JJsS^tlj - y P""Ii«lit'i f? to overlook or 
w w«wwa««wart»ifjUtt6 thd importance of their export business." 

some nf tliP . o„sfruc!iv. .suggGsiiofls of the gfonp ate reflected in 

Mte taken, thqr ^te, "is the consideration of a recalcidaUon of 
^export pr..^" Those should reflect g«ater sal« exptuLT 

pnc<. . I e.haps thi. could be accompim>Sljy Bfcampinff tlie retail 
pnce on the book it^If. Koting that "imn.iy <■< npu" J l^d 

American KepuMjo. is a cotitiaiiotlH «flm» (rf tnmblft" tiii! ilTtS 

JBtMii and AtgenHna, in order to develop foreign markets, each 
puhhsh.r needs m export department. Bnt the gTup ^t^^ 

■yX*r. T?* S^^'T ' --oiid«ting zi^^z^ 

y^*ttiey d«:Iarod, 'W I., aiduded in any plan for the mpmZ 
m.nt of proceduiv.^- Resides, mean, must bi developed for «E 
mior^tiou about books to the booksellers in otl^er comuriee. 
laat pomt, among other suggestions, the committee said ■ 

disposal of the |mb ishw «aa the ocffinal b.fok sl.owW^nfin a 
dn^ i . Hsometimes been eu^erl v .... "fo We 

do not suggest any town of ceiiaorship, hut we do ieal tlm 
better s!.<Mv<.«.se for our goods is immJ&at^SiSisi^/^ ^ 
* ■5^1^;'*^;;*«^^^P»-i*»i» the sale of America,, book, abroad was out 
fc*cefuUy by WlHam Sloane of H.nry liolt and Company b r^a^^ 
befo« tibc Book P.!>,i.l..,.' Bun.u\n Hard, ae^'^a X £ 

:Ssi^Xn<;^a^^^^ 

nl'^^^ f""'^«>*J^N«^ Unitod Statea hooka mtist hd eold is low 
fel s',"': Uni^atatea rates coete I muSl 

Vrnted bUites puhlisiiers ratW^rftriee their cost acwmnH,,., t ' 

Snm^ bQTO aw^ fmu u.. Tlie making of concession i 



*^6cOiint. i. . visited wflreJH..xifio, Paiinnm. CoKunbia, Pent. Glilla Ai-aeiiMHi, 



Britialj Export Methods 

The n^jgravadon of csport problems by the nature of tlie compeif- 
lion froni certain other countries was described in a cuiifidentiftl 
mHmorwdum enbmittad % the Book FiiblMiei?&^ BuTeiu ( ai^ tra^ sesb^- 
ciation of wMdl iDOSt Umted States pub! i fliers are meinbers) to a 
joint Jiieetiiig 0|flA^l^lli46otfi^uuieut i^presentatives on Octo- 

ihe salt* of bookjt of Uniltid States oiS^J? jawtafautut-ed in 
tke United Stales in English primarily it is me |lilU!sher's desire 
IdCsell as many iis j^o^ible abroad at a rea?ionabl6 profit level and Oli 
imsonable credit risks. He knows that in this he ^viIl hn in competi- 
tion with government subsidi^fld cartels in EiHo[)tf, iJarticularly 
those r?f>e rating oat fff Frnncf^ for hooks tif the French Ian gunge and 
out of Sj)aiii for books lu the Spanish lanfjuaee both of Spanisli and 
C^prrnnn origin or inspir||j^^-^|||^ 
in the Englisix hmguag^^ 

^he nature of British competition will natu rally be difft>rent 
fi'om that offered by Continental publishers^ and it invalyi^ more 
delicat 6 questions. Our inter^ts converge m our to m&k^ 

English the second Isuguagp oi the wodd, and thffl^ ha^'l 
eommon causa Onr En^isb cotlea^es seem Inetined to believe that 
while fhis is true, tli^y shriuM ilominate foreign miur^ts or be 
protected by eartcl a^iHieiiieiiLs nYiiirdin^T export prices. Si nee the 
J^lationahip between i>iil>lisher?^ in the two eomitines is rlo^e and 
genei'atly cordiaL and since foreign salc^ in tlie past have meant 
Httle TBymoie^mmMmmm^ 
demands. 

*'This competition with respect to books in French and SpainMh 
ynil be petite in Latin America, and in French in large pai?t$ 0* 
A^a; dull with respect to boohs in English in aQ parts of thd wcB-ld* 

Xt J8 the general belief iiht^ that Ojj^-manyj working either thi'oiigh 
Switzerland or Sweden, or both, will endeavour to regain the inter- 
national ti'ade in b(X)k^ \n the Ueiinan lan^niage, particularly those 
books nf scien t i fic or i i j h » n 1 1 it I i nu a I mat c r \ ul i n %v 1 1 ^ pse supp^ Ger- 
many was once dominant, nUluaigh the aMcmpl wHl pj?^U%'^ 
worked out through dummies^ of various n\\ tionalities. 

^^English publisners are using every means to secnni closed mar- 
Ip^a^ to engage their government m the furtherance of thiiic 91? 
tea^ti^ Phc every practical reason their government appears 
enthusiaetlGally backing their efforts, through the British Council 
and iii [uany otrier ways. They have speciai paper quotas for export, 
and (heat Britain has shown in other inKtances a reidizatiori i»f tlic 
importance of book^i in determiuing the geiieral English position 
outside the BrilisifciSteK** 

Jind Compnijy ; aii'l ThrJiiipsnn, ut Graw Hill. TIim r*>poi't wu^ publi^^hc^d t>y tbt^ 
ni>ok Publis|ii*iV Bui^eauj lac, luid Hie Auitrkaii ToxHwk Putplisherii' TiislituLe. 

'Eklwanj M. Cm lie, chairman of rln^ Joint Couuiiith:^e ojj Foivi^n Trade, speak- 
|j3g jbefore the annual ditpter of the Baok PuX^Ualiei'B' Bmw^ en Um^ % l^p^ 



it i,s n ^tvdtegir. I ime to trtke ftccount of the vacumii and coBaequeiti 
tpportuflitj that uttentls fJie destruction of the ^-Inst-ly knit Boer- 
«nver0m» Imml in Leipzig, ^iroduction and dislribuLion center of the 
Oerman book indusirj. Through its fabric of institntesj Ubraries^ 
ipecialty hpuaes, ete^ the Boi^ieiitira^ fwilitetdl Uirity Of ftQli0H 
^ Isi^me and abroad. 

United Slates Wartime Coppefaii(m|i| 
BookSup|)Jy 

Wfirtimo cnllfdH-rntion on tl^e ]v.ut of American publishers was 
notably accomplished through the Council on Books in Wtrdme. 
This organkatiM was Bterttd in the ilimiawtof 1^ ^imli© 
idea of fni7iishing hooks to the enlisted peiRoimel overseas and for 
nf^e in lioidjiitals in this country. AfUr months of preparation 
n ulization r>f the plan fair Arttted &em^m& SSditions in May 

1043, with a plan for 50,000 copir^^ of carh *)f m tith s, ,>r a tuUA of 
l^DOOjOOO books. By January 1945 over S^OtJO^OOO books a inonth were 
hmng f]elir(?rf!d tn the Atmy m& Kavy, at a cost per copy (indnding 
a royalty of one cent split hchveen nutlmr nnd publisher) which had 
declined with yolnme and experience from ten to six cents a copy. 
Throughout, Aoned Sertices Skiitions was a ]ioii-|ira& o^graisatiaii 
although the ^P^^m^^&B^^i^^jS^^ 
to the piii>liahers. • 

At the instanoi €(*1te^i^^ fti 
Rooks in Wrirtinip set up another corporation. Overseas fiflMons, Inc.. 
launched in the smnnier of 1944 witli the soma directoiB and general 
IJrttel^ ««> J^?^^ Bditiolife purpose of the new cor- 

poration wast«»'^fla6Ji9h inoxpcnsivf books in translation or in Enfrlish 
for tise in libefeited areas by the Overseas Branch of the OWL 
Pocket Boolcs, Inc., gave OvarseaB Editions, Inc., the use of its credit 
ami its production fficilitics wifhout profit, Scdected frouj a Iki of 40 
American l>ooks 70 editions were made in runs of 50,000 each; gl in 
m l%eiia^ S in Man^. i^ii % EnglislL 

lia two mmtn |i^^lHan»-^e wtnitisEieiv #tfit ttfttlaH e^nnell to sapport the 
Intfostt^ wltll sulwtantjal miniB i»f money, and tlie orgatils^QHon n> rhe puWi&bers 
UUittinelTea nf the Biitlsh BrwX PtfWishlnir Export Group. . / . Thp Hrftisli 
Beok Ebqpart Group . , . has a mnnbtirwliip of inf>re TMti 400 Dublishers fuid 
booltseirf^rs nml 1e rTosftrn^fl sololy to pn^inoio iacmiaeti sales vt British hooks 
iiUr*tn(L It '-j^ii-v?^ Ifi nil kinds of roopt^rHtive advert ifting, celling, and infarma- 
Uoual activiUefi, ana it muy eveti recel?^ tUe right to levy oa tbs is^u^txv t«? 



United States International Soi^Ai^^ 

A ^henie of permanent export collaboration Tvhich had itnineflitffe 
W^tifli^ usee iwas begun in 1§4S with the incorporation in January 
of the United States Tnternntional B<»ok As^^ociation, Inc. (tfSIBA)* 
Its origins went back to iJie appoint inent in 1943 of a Joint Foreign 
Trade Committee by thB dirBct*^ of the Book Publishers' Bureau and 
ihf Americ^in Textbook Publishers' Ins^titute. Thi^ .H>mmitt«e early 
consideyed theijefiirability &f forming an export entity under the Webfr. 
Vmmm»M)m. f ^ WtU Mt^wJed ft should suppl^nsat rather than 
RUpersede tl^e worlc < . f exi^ort agrolSr Under the charter granted by the 
State of New York, membership open to all recognized book pub- 
Ifeherg, regardlefia of ttSJOfli^^ip in any trade assOTftHiMi, nom- 
iual niemlu'idiip foe of $100 %ft&fiet iu the hope of securing partici- 
pation 1^ qyery caneem, r^gpflfdlesg of size, regularly engaged in the 
pub^BriS^h ti¥teed&«ff^f5^^ business. Eacb member is entitled 
lo one v^Aiy The directorate of 15, elcctefl for S^year overlapping 
terms, employs a managing director who conducts the Association's 
affairs subject to the board mA its ejEeoutive committee. 

By the eud of spring of 1945, the USIBA had about 00 mem- 
hers. Major Eugene Eeynal, on leave as chairman of the board of 
Reynal and Hltehcock, 1^ be^ engaged a» managing director and 
hihi securtMl hi^^ n^lease from the Armed Forces, In addition to the 
(ilieQ and a governmental ^aiit4ti-aid of $25,000 through the QJBce 
M^tii^it^^ ^y^j^ ffllll mgnififsim of which will be^ominented 
on hiter), USIBA had secured contributir tj^ frnni eertaiu nf the 
publialiing houses. The early activities pf tii© new esjgp il a ssociation 
Faemed likely to lie primarily in its rol0^Sq|tefi^ii5Hfe& 
supply. 

The prospectus of the USIBA summarized its proposed operations 
under sBveral t^ategories. 

(1) Tl k mrv'uded to pf^^^Me ^ ontral muchiuery, hitherto hicking, 
C0 lnULdlia large prdf of houlcs for export originating ^itli the OWI, 
<3|6ili$iLi^'<& Jt^i^ A^oeiatioB, govenntienta-in-e^lfi^ 

illSL^M^^ ^^^^ association supplies the machinery and derives 
i^ie^me front l&e difference in discount rates received and charged. 

(3) In seeking to supplement sales eflbrti, mud to find mei^a of 
cring hitherto undeveloped areas, it i^ intended that "DBIBA will lissM 
m "aj^ttiiig up long-needed regional display points iii promotijCSft 
0f ^at vwiety^, 

(3) The organization is available to conchK^t arlditional services for 
government on a fee basis. Thus "it is hoped that USIBA be qf 



(4) A faHher propfieed fiinrtian iB tlie rnlli>rlinn of expcirt statis- 

(5) Generally, (lie o^gllJl^^!^llJo^ is avajlable to n iidfr finrriffitfe* 
memhevB on a fee bam, aa in the ha^ndling of regionnl pi-innotioii cam- 
paigns in f oi-eign countriea. Service may also be rendered to nun^book 
industries which may whh to proEinte the distrib«iiailft£TKlli|tei^^^ 
books abroad as an indirect aid to their own busi)if^ss^, 

Collaboration among the hook publishers does not #tdltlde the GoT- 
^nment, Pcrhnp.^ bt t anMi tition and individimlity interent 
ill tile ^i^biishiag of l)DokK, the members of the indiLst ry have not devel- 
oped^Mlcl^e^ sense of dichotomy bet wen publit: and priv^.te initi- 
athiilMT haValiH^ governmental contacts iif)d|ittt%^piiiida 

*^J*nif»oiBpBd tfeii Certainly tliere hn^ Imm \m a^vare- 

el feponi mtional interost and of responsibility in regional and 
mrU Meib^m, This spirit was reOected in thfe foUoT^rifajg eo^wt 
^ ppblishers who visits Jfaii^ ^km^$S» m^ ^ 

"In g^raf^ we hftTe ft responsifailitjr to inake our culture and um 
Ijt^atuxe a& fj«ely available to a^d in Latin Anie lira as are the 
mlture and hteratnre of other countries- We see no rm^mi for heavy 
sllbKu^e^: or for attempt*; unduly to lend (b^alers witb consigned 
Un I ted States houk^. We luust at all costs avoid giviug the impres^ 
SI on r y f t r \ to f *>i y t unv culture on South America, But we should 
^^^.^^liL^^^^'^i^ theg^gh. It ^bewa me finaiu^ial mtmi far 

oWn but would he available coopenitively to the Govern- 
l^t was prominent in tfu^ early fjlans for the United States Interm- 
ttonaf Book Association. TJms a luemorandum deTOloped in Jnn«1dil 
July 2844^ by tiieForeigi^ Tnulc Committee of the Bfsok Publishers' 
0lif9fttt i^eccq^eaided that tiie export entity **be orgiinixed as a non- 
|«ifit but incorporated syndicate to ainbk it to ooopeaste witH ife^ 
State Department, the OWT, th^ Department of Commerce, and 
Government bureaus which cannot by law do bugiii^^ with comttft^ 
cial organizations m^ganized for ppofitp** 

A gi^ant-in^aid of $25,()UO from the Government dmhif^ the first 
year of the USTBA wna .sought and gained nut meieiy or primarily 
as a matter of finant-iai assistanct^biit Mflrrt 
interest from the standpoint of international publit^ policy. 

The possibilities of long rmi collaboration iu Uie furtlierance of 
mch public policy were ]tinted at in Hie poMgnp^ #d 

17SZBA prospectus <»f February liS, 

**^e*rea of the AfisoomtionV work oalm^t be clearly de6ned* J£t 
*0i«58f«» iSsteto^ in gm^al and the jmprovement of mg 



felations with various countries Uiroogh the mediurti of t>uults. This 
presupposes tlie closetft possible contact with the government in all 
matters concerning book export problemSj so that USIBA becomes 
the official aseney of the industry for such jaQppejcMiioji, It involves 
also supplying information to publish^iift miMil and thou^ 
T:SIBA cannot be chartered to handle im|^ 
pnblishers abroad with their staling aTTarigemeirt^ tt the tdrntiM 
States and with the di spiny in id promotion of their books here as 
well as with problems winch may urise with tljeni on rights. 
IpTSIBA will in no way compete with literary aj^ents, hut will act 
dimply as a clearing house where necessaryj or as a ti^ansniitter of 
iuforraatidii. - . il 

**USIBA willj finally, have the wpomdMlil^ of oooperatii^ wim 
the smiilar organization of the Bntish book tr^dei Book Expoi^ 
Service, Ltd,, in proninlinj; Lhe use of English as#|^#i60^1«l||gp^ 
in non- English ^ipeakini:; ai'^^as of the world. 

''It is the hope of the. <lirector-s that USIBA will fnt t!ie first time 
in our history put our export operations on a widely t^xpanding 
l^m^ and w^l stipply the increasingly urgent ne<Kl for one focaJ 
l^oiitt^ one eonamofi meetiiig ground, through winch the 
and ambitioiis of U^ia publifliuig industry, of our gov^fj^tit^^tm!' 
of book Bellei^ and pnblishers abroad can meet/' 

Competition, obviously^ is not ladking among cultuim But in the 
realm of books the idea of a rigidly limited markiei ia especially ib^ 
apprapriate* The habit of book-reading and bodc-buying is cumula- 
tive ; each competitor reinforoes his fellfw- B^jpwii^ tihis true 
as to long-rtm iffkM^cip wi<& Briti^ publi^€is^' A^>^lerti^ 



Translations 

An important aspect of Uie export of Ajtte^an books concerns 
trandatioiMs; "^t^j^^p^itfimb^ who^ isafoftfed so suggestively 
v>u their survey of con<Htions in Latin Am^ea remarked that '^Jie 
translation rights to books of United States qrigin are at a premium 
now and every publi^er it bfid($it8 to m^m liwm." Bttfc the coittr 
mittee went on to say: "'Hie pre^^ent practice of offering translations 
is hapha^sard. The iatiii Auierican publisher hm few ways of find- 
ing out ifefctit <*afemt tlli!*^ 3te ttol opinion of &m 

gnnip, t here are too many bad translat ions and in the elioice of titles 
foreign jjubbshers, lacking means of knowmg about the real nature of 



' *'US1HA ha^s 5^Ti!?gf^f+'fT ihnt lis ;it:f ivitlas CfiQ t>e f urthel-ed 41atl'ilialt0!lt 
nf government-made, non iiai fisim lists of U.S. books and by tlie chfinneUng 
tUrougti ii (jf Goveriuueiit bncfU jmn hus^^fi for foreign dlstrUTiition. A r rn s Iljiujus 
aow of bftGk reviews nuU Uter^ry iutoUigonce is contempJfttPil. The L^^n^ar^meIlt 
^ State would reader auch serv Ice / ' ( (j u ate d f rom **A Justi I \ m t km st atemen t for 



M mSM&m^ ^^sAi^imT^'^^^^ just mentSiiiiMS 

(ijivolvin/j^ caialo^ie s(*rvirr, oxliibits, and ^ooitei j^nriir arid discrim- 
inating iutei^national ^aie^Juausiup}, tha publishei-£i &ti'e^4 the Bmd 

ft d^fib^f^, sutBidkecl program for the t^fi^aMiSfs ^ 
typi'S of U^arjit'il books. On this [niuii fheir report reinjirk€!cl«,''^^|6' 
books might well be of such a nature t}iat BOiim Uuvernaieiit la 
^0M0Sii§^'mM ^ Vmi^^i^Smm&Ai& be T^ired ^tm^^'^^^ 

iPllrticipation in tlu* tri^iisl«tii>h of leiimed hooks is alt%i|d]r#'{|^^l 
work of tlie Division of Cultural Cooperation.^ 

£^q>^a]1y important i& ^ite connection are th^ works of Amoriean 
mi'diral science, of whit^h triuislati<uis into Spanish are at |»roBent Wmg 
arraujg^. Their sig^u^ctmcB litsa ml only m tUeir value to public 

in caus^in^ niedital at-thoi iti^.s in I.Li.tin America to look towarJ th*^ 
United ptates rather Uiaii lowarU Europe fur the most inudern aoicl 
Smt^&p&0e^^ tt^imfl^tml^g^. IThft continnatioti and 
polargeninit of tho program nf n jinsktic>ns within siuh fields iiiay bo 
fi^umt^^ together with otiier relatad aeCiviti^ of the Biyjsi^'a unit 



Opposition to United States Exports in Trajislation 

Pi obleins arise when Uniled States publisliex"3 issue botiks at low 
prices in the native languages of foreign countrieaw Several i^Sbii^ 
incidents suffice to iTKlifEite I lie possihililies of friction and the adjust- 
mfinta that are being attempted, Aftei' Hobert d© Grailj piusident, 
B«}Gl@Cifc'S£bl^Ilk&, i<stam«d to the United States in A^^ii^SSis^llft^ 
formulated plans for publisliing in the Spanish and Poi'tugiics^^ hui- 
guages btK)ks identical with hivS Enghsh editions for Uistributiou 
timiOgh Readers Diffesi'^^^Hk^ (or similar on0») in the othet^ AiiSiSpit 
lean republics. This vonture Tvas publicized atid by July 1044 a stoi^ 
of opposition developed in Argentina, iirazit^ Chile, Uruguay, and' 
li^eav Aistagonism iia^im^d la^^ pul#|iil|'looke4 npon ^ 

"Afi far InirislattoLis;. "nirouj^li ^rmiis tn-otfl by tho dn-eriiiu^nt in :i D<iii-prcifl|t 
orgnnlzutiiiii in tli** Uiiinni SuiU'^i, n aLJNkiTir>njs fin? jUfiiiif^cfl fi-oni Huf^lish into 

from tlie Am^^rkui: jjubli^itier, hkes the imnslanjrs, mid arrsiugfs lor paWUiiitioa 
of the foreign edition rhi'oui^ o fofeigu jniUnglier Tlw Htnie Dei^artimnt selects 
tli&boc^Jc^i nmitiBg its choice to wrtttng » jQf gi*ciat ^ignii^eauQ^ butitot coimi|e^;^l|l%|t^ 
^tiHtalile la t^aiifftRtimiT £>r esantptte^ meOiiail teattucicite A mmiR lit ^^^m^ 



Books had every «d[v«nMg6 in snoh mmtwsfitioTi. Thm "W*^ 
of retaliatory measures, surh a^ 1 iffs, rtc. The United States Cham* 
ber of Conmierce and the Book Publishers' Bnr^ received protestft^ 
and publishers' a^ciationfl feflta^ eomplainle^fe^ wrete 
demmciatioiis of ilm Amerid^lL plan to upset a» established industry. 
Hundreds of new&paper airfcielea were published. Jji January and 
Febrnai^ 19tii» Mr, d» Graff visited the major pnbliBliing centera, 
explainad the nature of Ins reprint hnainesH, prondstid to have local 
corporations established in SSo Paulo and in a Spanish-^peaiqiig 
country to do the printing and distribnting. T5i* i*esolt waa a clarf- 
fioation of an unpleasant situation; in genorid thprc has been n ff^elinjr 
expensed that tht^ new venture will not disturb but possibly improve 
publishing prospects. As yet Mi. Gtafi has t*ofe imM& any ^Iji*^ 
partly because he cannot find mtisftttilmS wmMx^ miit ^H^^^ 
clieap paper to maintain a low pric^- 

Unlike Mr, de Graffs lHoSmw-Hill Boot Company Tiaa beisn joinStig 
foroes with Acme Agency inBnwos Aires and othe^r publishers to issue 
superior Ajauii^astentiftelMicigit^ Latin American publishers. 
The University SotSefcy of New li^i^ i^flO years publishers in Spflli* 
i:.h. ha vt^ sold half infcei'eattoDonMeiih^ and Compimy ; the nmt 

arm, Editorial Interajnericana, opemtie as a Mexican firm. These tm 
wamplee illustrate A ym^ in which Ameficaji booika hav« been pib* 

The founding^ttf ibreign laii^^in^zp rditinn^ of various United Stat^^s 
magazines has ft striding development. In wartime, moreover, 
it hm had to ^nt^ irfth tiie diortage of paper and printing presses. 

The tax hiws have i^crhjifjs en^:nnrai^cd pnbtLshers to adventure wb^re 
early lueses ntay be expected^ but the tendency is deeper. A reporter 

"AtaiGBt witiiout esception leading publishing ^^ate have plans 
for foT^0k ^0!A&af^ nr are actively exploring^ possibilities. Lieading 
the pa^fe isiiW ft» tiiB Bmder^s Digest with siz foi-eign editions, 
Crowdl-Collier, which pufeKifiiiestiie multi-lingual Victory magamne 
for til© OWT, and Tims with sixteen foreign editions all m English. 
To I bis list should he added such internationally experienced pub- 
hshei-^ as Hearst, MacFadden, Conde Nast, and Norte, Nothing 
official has yet been heard from the Our tin Publishing Com puny but 
it^ competitors would not be toa surprised tu learn that plans are 
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The wrifpr who hns boi^n tuioted rpflrt^ted ilm view that the principal 
market will bo in English-spnaking couiitrieft, where the problems of 
translation are avoideth '*Latin America", he wrote, **is tentatively 
tagged as ihii next best prospect, thoiigli favorable conditions might 
put the continental European countries in second plat^^-*' 

Such foreign publishing activities as those of NutrUwn Revimm and 
Education Dtgent have att racted favoT^able oommont. These are [)opu- 
lar jet learned profassional magazines. The first is sponsored by a 
foundation nnd its acceptance in Mexico was immediate. Edncaiion 
Di^ent WHS reprinted in Kio de Janeiro for four months^ then ceased 
publication* The teachmvs^ union of Mexico I'eqiiested permission 
to issue a Spanish version. The editor^s decision to make the full con- 
tents of his magazine avuilable to a local company publishing its own 
magazine umler its own title seems wise. All objections to cnltnral 
imperialism in the important field of education tliu8 were removed. 

Foreign language editions are spreading. Thus Reader's Digmt 
began with a British edition in November 1938 (11)44 circulation 310^- 
000), In Wm it added a Spanish edition for Lutin America (1944 
circulation 7^4.000), followed shodly afu^^ward by a Portuguese edi- 
tion for Bnizil (1944 circulation 349,000) and for Portugal itself (45,- 
OOO copies in 1944), a Swedish edition in 1943 (1944 circulation 270,^ 
000) , and in the Kame year an Arabic edition for the Middle East (1D44 
circulation 200,000)/ Thm^ on the other hand, luid confined it^lf to 
English in the conduct of its 16 foreign editions, of which 10 were 
printed outside of the United States. 

It is assumed that success in most cases will require publication in 
the country whore distribution is intended,^ Local advertising is 
sought; thus the foreign editions of the Reader's Digest all carry ad- 
vertising. This fact may aggravate the sense of resentful rivalry 
on the part of local publications. 

Certainly some friction has already lieen reported, A despatch from 
Bio de Janeiro (no. 1^697, December 3, 1943) noted that a Brazilian 
publicatio]!, Unidade, had complained of SeJe^des (the Portuguese edi- 
tion of Rea dm^^^ Digest) tliat ^'sales are so large that on tie days it 

'Bminenn Wv^k for Oct. % m% notfDe tliat tlie Bz-^rfef* Bigm was Belling 

close to 9,00n,0UO copies in the United Stiites, Comnsented on the fact that the 
mccntly inangii rated Arabic PdUlon printed in Cairo had '*mU\ out a GO.OOanmy 
issue in two days," 

'Note nniL^I l)o taliffii, limvevi^i', of certaiu prot-psses which Interact with rapid 
traasportoUon to facUit^te hRndUne many mft tiers within ibe United States 
The writer in tlm Wfill Sitn^ft Jotmial already qiu^f ed remarked : 

'^Reader'x Digest and Time, for .»Taii»plc, are pnWished in several far comers 
from plastic plaref? made here and tiown there hy airmaU. Time also uses 'cello- 
phane procfa- lukeo in this coualTy which can he used to ettfh plates for ofTeet 
printiDg in Huwntit, for example^* 



BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 



comes out, the sales of most popular aftei^noon newspapers am ps'ej- 
n diced. It givcK to readers^ in new^j-fitauds a relatively liigher profit 
than offered by any other fu'gan of our presi^." Mr. Ernest Trueblood 
fnmi the eujbassy in Peru (despatch no, 2044, November 1944) 
wrote about llie grievance* of a Mexican puhlislier who purportetl to 
reflect views elsewhere iii Latin America. Mr. Trueblood reported 
that his informant "found deep and growing reseutnieuL (especially 
in Argentina and Brazil) against United Staler publishing emier- 
prises such as Seleemoncs and the plan to issue Pocket Books in 
Spanis]i, which are considered in those countries as merely astute 
forms of 'cultural itnperialima' '\ 

The pofisible risks in the overseas expantsioii of American magazines 
are as evideiit as the conlributions that are being nuule to a spread 
of knowledge or impressions about various phases of life and thought 
in the Uiiited States.^ 

The Government of the United States must remain keenly concerned 
at the effect of the expansion that has been indicated. It can hardly 
afford to become involved in answermg detailed t[uestions as to pro- 
posed articles. Both as to the economic competition with foreign pub- 
lishers and impingement on questions of foreigii poHoy, reliance must 
rest in the end on the i^estraint and judgment of xVniericau publishers 
and editors* 

Government-Published Magazines 

It is assumed tliat the wartime Government-owned magazines will 
be discontinued, at least as governmental undertakings. The distribu- 
tion as well as production policies Itave varied. Thus OIAA*s Kn 
Guardia was not sold ; neither were OWl's Photo Bcmew and 27, A. 
ViotoTy (OWI) was sold and carried advertising; in deed j it is said 
almost to have paid for itself. The popularity of these publications 
has suggested that some of them may have a going value that will war* 
rant continuing them under wholly private auspices. The risk in their 
transfer of ownership might be that, mdess stripped entirely of their 

'A State Deimrtjneat laemonindunj **ndtleii "Coniments on /?eaifcr'« DtQCit 
In the Inter-Ameriran FielJ", F#*b. 8, niiapileiJ hy R, A. ^ahrrs. noteil {along 
with some criticism) the comnit?nt of AmhuKHtakir Messerstulth in Mexico, la a 
despatch of Jan. 4, ISWSj that idmte"* DlgrH hnU seven rmiders for eatir copy, 
was read hy all classes, and wna "of gooj quulSty a ad performs a useful s<?rvke 
iu placing Ihe American viewpoint hefore ihe Mexicans*', 

A despatch of Jtme 12, stated: **Matiy Iraqis have t«ld State ttepflrt- 
ment represtfotallves that the Arabic Reader' » Digvst In pjirttnilatly appf4?cialed 
bwause ir. i?i iMit one of the immy propagandii ijnblicatiuns with which tliey are 
iiui'feited. Itn artlclea nmnifosUy represent vihIouh shades of Aluerican opinion, 
and are freqnt'ntiy snbjects of ilitjcnasion anaiHig Iraqis", 



ftirm^ character (with consequent ppgeible loss of good- will value), 
ii^^l^iiil l^^iB^i^^ while it 

had no cmitro] over' tlietii. It hns bc^eii su<][5:est(Ml that (iwnt^r^Viip of 
thes&inaga^ints might be retained bj the Uuveraoicot and the journals 

recomnientlat i on. 

lu cerLain situatiuiiB or tor certain clasj^es of Jiiatfjrial, Govermneiit- 
$p&A&mid mf^&BiMa &r digee^B mtty priSKii^^ihava a place, witlmtri^ 
rlijinengiLt;^ the \ i \ uf th** j^pontimf^ity nf tlie prr^s. Thm an 

• OWI representative in Mo30ow wrote in April 1^45 tlmt '*aiiy Ameri- 
fcaifi'^ttti^iei^^ dtirtified to stteeead & tbe Soidgfc t^lon, b^eauee tiie 

fiusBiaiis nrt^ huii^^ry for nt^ws-\ But thv ]>rsn:tic:itjility ot proviihng 
and distributing a privately manag^ jjuaga^iiie iias been quesLioui^d.:^" 

Aa to tpriber ecHintriGs^ lb 'Ttms^ mm^ m^e^iA lltal'lhero iiia^ it 
3^Qift06tiuiie place ff>r Gov^niment-fsponsored di^r^'sts of sL:ieni;iiir and 
otll^ relatively non-popular material translated into tbe language 
ol the otnmtrf of dliil^iilijEKii and thiiH made avtilaMe to limltdd hiit 
n*hitively i nlluentM j^ups. 

Aside from the piibliBhing of entire inagazineSj the Govenuuent 
infoitnataon sendees have experimented witli the tifanslation of indi- 
Tidual iniipjuzinp sirti(l(^s ftir plact^nient in foreign jumiuils. Both 
OWI and OIAA have found this to be an important activitjj gince 
It penetrate? estofiBd^ w^iaMi^Mmtketa m tpfrngti t^m^^. 
Slate Department has al^u conti^ueted wiih tlii^ Iiiter-Aniorican Com- 
juifctee on Scientific Publication to translate and place iii United States 
iaagfta&OBfi inaieraal^^ sof^^is^n^ ind tahus to lead gelcmti^ S& 
the other American republics to look tmvard this coiintry, T1h> pro- 
gram for the publiciition abroad of liJiited fcilates writiiigs needs 
ifex|iiynfilon. This is an aetiYit; miulring the atteiidon of in^E^iiAt^ 
tion or cuUural officers in the field. Similar activities nre now being 
carried on by England^ Argentina^ Frajice, Eusfcda^ and Mexico in the 

Frails Bmx'^it^ty In ih» ^i^it^ Weitm* ^^iMEi^M( tttut '"carn^ 

jfitiMiim th& rLtiestfiii MttQ^fi^ poUticAi Eituutioiu Hate s<i fnr di^ 

iSOTP^rae^ American pQbQli^ ipqiii jnueJj intei'cst in that market . 



THE SCOPE OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
AND FACILITATIVE GOVERN- 
MENTAL SERVICES 

r» tS W&^mMi^^M^M ^ iiiaijsfe aat ii* peacetime role of 
ihv. Government in international i informal ion ie supplenif>ntary and 
facUitfttive* The govemmontal operating rt^ponsibiiity is reisiduab 
Tiie extent of this respfdieSbiltty is mcasiB!«4% insider ing, against 
the irredncibUi stakes of the United States among the societies of the 
worldj the niovemejit of information thiough the voluntary institu- 
tioM upon whidi the burden must TUmtAy rest 

Various important media of internafiona] inforniational exchange 
have been survej^ed. In comiection with each mediiun, note has been 
i^ton, not only irffhe adeqlia^ ^rf lite tttOTwl flw hi accomplSa^ » 
fair and full project ion of American soeiety, but also how the process 
might be aided by the creation or further development of various 
^ hoc agmcies, mainly prifiteW Wmi-ptMic in ntm^ llJfe 
bility has seemed especially marked in short-wave radio. Here the 
rqle tJ^e^Gomnpawtm^st be relatively close Liecause of tlie physical 
ttitetf* tli #6 IteMitfe^ fewl^ i^^ei^^ tmique internaaonal eflbet. 

But certain cejilral servif^ing responsibilities devolve directly upon 
the national Goveriiment The nature and scope of such residual 
tedTiti^s determine the loettion and sfancture o* the tiational a^ey 
1^ a^itsi^ lor their conduct. It is timely to generalize about these 
actiTtties, as a pii^lude for the recommendaiions offered in the two 
follown^ paifti c>{ thif memoi^dumj d€Aliii#4^^#l^^ wltih iMH^ 



daaaification of Services 




The activities for which provision must be made are of three typ^, 
-^•Tlliit ] I on ] y one is a full operating r^ponsibili ty. First^ a continucjus 
survey of I he effectiveness of the portrayal of Amerioan society 
throug}iout tlie world. Second, coordinatiTO aetton in behalf of certain 
voluntary activities which may energi^ their work (possibly with 
grantfirin-ald) lei^thout wiiakemiqg their judep^dent i:i)^aeter. Suoh 



4r 



1^E|9llt^i^(^tl^i^ $ts^0njg other ektnents^ avaikbilit^ of Government 

fj^i^^l^M'M inform at ion al material, either at home or in its field, 
IfeS'fe^i^isBion, This third category is an operating responsi- 
bility and^ although coneeiv^d in the rela^l^y modest terns ^tmiy 

inc]k:afed, enough uncertainty exists sts to it^' «bent after the war to 
raise the questions of organization dealt with in this memorandujiL 



It is taken for granted that the Government will ii#ipal!fe%i(Jfe* 
in what is ordiTiarily called fast news service. This Government has 
no desire to establish an official news service comparable to the pre-war 
Govei-nraent news agencies — Doi^^ SOT, Stef'i^^'SS^y ltttd; ie^& 
Part III of this memorandum has cmphasiEed the Govemment^'s desire 
for conditions tJiat will make it possible for private professional news 

^^m0m to sttpply nmm t© the m "pmi of tbe world* It 

1»fft8 St refused that to this end the press should have camMtrnk^an 
iilEOilities (especially by radio) that will be quick, cheap j eipgl; md 
universal. 

During the war OWI liaR provided, in cffcet^ a world-wide ftea 
news service. Each day it sent by Morse code to its outposts mom 
than 100,000 mmk m^ w^m ^'My'mwB was ^ 

gift to the Government from the three American news agencies — AP, 
UP^ and INS — which delivered their teletype services to the OWI 
i^S^ Ik New Ye^t # A.«6i# >i# Marty ^09 0#f 

writ**rs and editors fombined these news reports^ and ^irkl'd .^lorirs: 
whielihad appeared in ^^ew York newspapers or had been prepared 
Isy tiW% writ^ tram upe^ manuserripts and Government press m- 
Ifettses. Some stories were specuilly ^rathered by OWI staff members 
■feKew York (15 reporters) ^ in Washington (25 reporters) ^ and in 
f^ier parts of the TTtiit^ St^fes (about SOO "Mtin^ieffiis^p^ 

This free news servicse to th© foreign press would be abandoned. It 
is hoped that AmeriGan mvm agencies will tind it possible to deliver 
iwews coinmca'ciallj to most of ^ t^fiJ^ "whsm i 
outposts. But ili^tia&iS; b€^^^in^ 
tioii will occur. 

The Department of State vmxt^ ^^tsk to ^ftnd mA ^pmS up ite 
daily radio news bulletin which is sent to embassies and consulates. 
This bulletin, intended primarily for the information of the Ambassa- 
dor andiHiiatf , is dlao «taSlitMB Inifeim^tion offieeEfs who nm 
the contents as background information in djatcUssang American news 
with foreign editors^ The bulletin^ now aveJ^l^l^ alpout 3,500 words 
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conf ei'eneegij a summary of American news in bulletin f orm^ and es- 

•At pte^ent the bulletin m sent iji identical form to all posts. In the 
i^itii*e1^iB should b« suppleinanted when necessary by news telegrepj^' 
of special interest to part icuhir countries. The OTA A , which hits neWP 
attempted to deliver a full news report to Latin American countries* 
ftiSrfMnd it tjBeinl to transmit to tMtim abn^d special atorfee tsf 
interest to one or more countries, stories which do not find tlieir way 
into commercial news files* Th^ stoiaes ha^ve been given free to the 

INS- 

Looking to the f nture^ the full texts of important addresses, of lai?^ 
€ir d^oreeS) and of other cui^eftl; diaetifiimta tsf iiatfer^ alb^roerd steidi' 
be sent to tlie field, hy telegram if needed. The news services are not 
likely to send complete versions of this detailed maf^iaL Press offi- 
cer in the ft«hi (in addii^^ii ^ iMn^ o^g^^igdi^ 'i^ Ber % 
supply mch texts to local newspapers on request. This service is com- 
plementary to the work of the commercial news agencies. At the same 
tSiKLB, it may oftm fnmi^ the additional ati^MJiritativ© iBfortiatitm 
needed to deepen and to clarify foreign understanding of eoiitempo- 
events in the United Bteteii Itmu^ ^ive promptly while the 

On many matters of vital concern to thoughtful people in ot]ier 
conntriesj the prime news originates witli governmental agencies in the 
ITnited Stat^ Siidh nms iioidmQ^ out in 1^1^ %Wi &i a Telmm. 
For fast news purposes this is normally sent in the abridged farm. It 
is entirely legitimate and in no way competitive, while also protecting 
aaid projectmg the policies of the United States Government, ^ 
nish the full original releases to the field. If possible, the : 
zatiou should have tliem at hand before the news breaks.^* 

Am a etn^Uif^ £i> ^^1^ the infbr^tbn tj&^r 

quently seeks advice on the Department's attitude toward ourrent 
news^ whether the developments are of goverimaental or private opigiiL- 
l^e B}?jt^ i^i^ntn^t in Iti 

a daily or weekly ^'guidance telegram-' from London, informing the 
,infQipyi^on officers of tlie official attitude on top news^ stories- T^js. 

^ dl^m mftii the problem of prrtteetttig tlie cofles where It Is desired tliat 12itt 
exact text erf importaDt speech s^houlc! reiit^h the field in [iclv!iiuH> but whece the 
nature of the material would rt>qiiiifi Its transmission in code in order to protect 
its Eecvecy prior to its delivery. In fc^l^c"tL nnsi^i- tho o^plaojit^ons nud parti phrases 
iiiaj be supplied Id advancer to be foUowed by jopen tratismlsslon of the full test 
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OIAA during the war have prepared news directives for their out- 
posts; these were cleared with the Department- It will be necessary 
for the Department of State to issue some such guidance to the infor- 
mation officers in telegraphic form after the war* 

One of the iniportantj delicate responsibilities that must be serv- 
iced by a home organization and administered in the field is a type of 
corrective service. The nec^d arises typically when an item in the 
omnibus commercial news files transmitted from the United States is 
likely t-o be seriously misunderstood in another country, unless re- 
sponsible newsmen there, who have the will to do so, are able to secure 
additional facts. They should know that some center of United 
States information probably has some facts and would be glad to 
di>scuss the background of the story. If possible, where the item has 
sensational bearings, these facts should be at band about the time the 
original item is received. So far as the facts in question are not back- 
ground material already in possession of the information officer (and 
many times it is possible to anticipate the troublesome questions that 
will arise), it may be necessary for Washington to send background 
on the story, noting that the item has gone on the commercial news 
file and may be used. 

It would seem realistie to assume that these supplementary tele- 
graphic services of the Depailment to the information officers abroad 
would require a central editing unit in the United States with a staff 
of at least 25 persons* 

Communications costs might be substantially reduced by the rapid 
growth of airmail service throughout the world, which has already 
brought London within 20 hours of Washmgton, and China is only 
3 days beyond. 

Supplementary Background News 

Fast news contains by definition a heavy percentage of the bizarre, 
the distressful, the dreadful, and in effect the discreditable, for it is the 
unusual that is di'amatic. Domestic readers of news have an aware- 
ness of what is usual and broadly characteristic in the United States, 
Foreign readers do not, This ci^eates the imperative need abroad for 
the kind of unsensational background information and feature serv- 
ice which has been the core of the OIAA information service in Latin 
America and an important pai't of the OWI service in other parts of 
the world. 

With the e:tception of comic strips and colunms on movies and 
clothing styles, American news ageBcies have had little success in 
selling supplementary news services abroad. Much of the informa- 
tion which the Government has distributed in wartime and which 
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foreign newspapers have printed has been so elementary that it would 
not be considered news by American commercial agencies* The Gov- 
ernment should continue this type of background information 
service .^^ 

Early in 1945 the OWI Features Division in New York employed 
about 60 persons. This staff prepared the folh>wing types of service 
to the press other than spot news : ( 1) series of obituaries and person- 
ality sketches; (2) series of geographical sketches about the United 
States, with pictures; (3) series on governmental agencies and their 
policies, with pictures; (4) clipsheets {based upon United States news- 
papers and magazines, and covering among other things arts and let- 
ters and popular science), about 15 issues a month; (5) batches of 
clippings not of world-wide interest but photostated for particular 
missions, largely gotten up as a by-product of work on the clipsheets ; 
(6) features written by the OWI staff in response to requests from the 
field, but written so far as possible fco appeal to all outposts. 

At the same time the OI^VA had a staff of about 30 persons preparing 
feature material for 1,000 newspapers in Latin America. 

A great deal of feature material that is most useful can be directly 
clipped from the American press and periodicals, technical and general. 
Clipping in itself holds the mirror to the United States, There are 
many possibilities in the scientific and technical fields, as well as in the 
little technologies of modern living. There are possibilities, too, for 
interpretation of literary and other currents. Background can be pro- 
vided about social and political conditions j including further light on 
some of the misunderstood peculiarities of the American system of 
govermnent. 

It is worth stressing the observation that scient:e, pure and appHed, 
offers an unusually effective meeting ground among peoples. It is u 
field in which the achievements of the United States are high but not 
so unique as to excite a sense of strangeness or envy. 

Feature service of the sorts indicated has been one of the unspectacu- 
lar and relatively inexpensive and extremely useful parts of both OWI 

"Ambassador Hayes in a letter of Oct 6, 1M4 (no. ni91> infUcated the acojie 
nf the material which shotild be prepar<^tl for the field. He wrote : 

"To supply the press attaches ahrond with the eotMous inatcrlala they would 
need to enahle them to satisfy the requests and requirements of foreign jouruiilists, 
broadeasters, and film operators for autheotie and up-to-date iuformation about 
America, the Bepart mentis Division of Current Information should take over 
from OWI a considerable x>T^oportlon of tiie latter' s Overseas News and Features 
Division. At present, it is from this OWI Division that there comes — by cable and 
airmail— the bulk of the material for the preparation of feature articles for the 
local press and for tte furaishiug of com men tar I eg acd interpretations to local 
infiuirers. This is the best and the most permanently useful part of the OWI's 
present setup, and it should be continued, in modified and restricted form, under 
the Depart jnent's auspicea." 
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and 01 A A> The emphn sis i s upon fiirftif^|^ftiffffl|^ ^flto ^iMv 

stutf of articJes— not finished storiea.^* 

It rmj be expected l^at a isdnil^K^ctfi of ibis type of supplementitF}^ 
bucknimnid information serrioe winj^tiii^|ts9ri9!i(sii^ 
50 peiwiis in ilie United States. 



OWImiriUstbM has pioneered a worl^Mil^jlttt^MjH^phQto neiwort 
This hfts been one cif the outstanding contribTidons of OWT to the 
history of joiiraaSfre^ IfBWfi pictures transniitteii over thh network 
lifive lj(>en difitributid fje© to the foreign press, 

Soveni] American nBrWa^photoageneies have already indinued their 
eageiiiei^ii to tako ov^r the functions of this network on a coumiercial 
h^B. There can be no quest f on that the (government should withdraw 
th& di^ttribution of radiophotos^ except for the transmission of 
ocscftSiODltl pictures of interest to a particular couiitry and requested 
by the Amerlcjin hi formation officer in that count ry» 

Bptth OWI and OIAA have revolutiom^ed tlifi use of news photo^ 
l^apha in the newspapeiB of liwg^^deyetoiH^d cjcmntries by the distribu- 
of photograph fin plttttie^MM* The plates can be set directly 
on a newspaper press, thus dlai^iiilB|^1^e^^ 
or the caatiiig of lead plates. 

3&yi3r of the pictures transmitted by tliese two agencies have beeft^ - 
itfl^ j^Ietar^f a servim which naturally will cease. But there have 
a&o been large numbers of background pictures of the United States 
which have reached foreign papers for the first time. No commercial 
agency bef oi:e tllie war had a suiHcient number of foreign clients to 
maintain a tfew of these low-revenue picture services abroad. The 

*'SHtlt*N Chaiiin, in his report from Paflg on D<»c. 5, IIMI, tnaicntt^l (with dao 
iiHowaiK o to be tnaile for th^^ pcrijli^ir riOf (Ih the (ninsiiional c^^^(Hl^oa wi|||f 
which lie was dealltlg) eertuia boi-dov-IiDe i;vpi;.s uf noa-cmuiK-^tit ivo iiiuU!rlal : 

^'llbe Sleeiiilii press in Pfirls nnH the tiuiny wf^kly semi-lltt^vary joornalii 
h0kim m S0W»1 oooaAlooa their desire to o&talii artl^des deaUoff wJtH 

JMfM istates and m ptoUetm. * . « Wb wioumt data? eitAMIiQt 

W^l^mBntM hy an aaditional wirefieti^'^nfll^^&rtJELri n^n 'xu^irH^Hrtve Items 
of informntion whirb the limihNt wire flervli*© ofl^ iotitut jlisite faTurf> * ouTd nnt 
iiLl'irt! f iLiTy. Moro Impus rjiiit^ l]owrvei\ wuUid bi' (be <lespatrh of feature 
mater ml which uouhl be assortetl, rewritten and prepared here in Paris. Par- 
desbable In this dass of feature matedal £s anything whkh will go to 
eaq^tJn and describe the American ISih^ ^ondlUotui and a^plratioiis. . . . Siicli 
ham nmCerlA], of ^tmsm iOmSA ^th vvm ^^Ee^eiia mt ^ sufigli^ m 

m^iai bjr pribHmUoiui el all ^^upe^^ 
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Government should continue this service until commercial It jgTO CT W 
demonstrate they can render this service on a paying basis. 

OIAA in 1©45 maintained a staff of about 10 persons to select and 
alup photoprnii hs. The pictures ware obtained chiefly by purchase 
from domestic news ii policies ($28^000 annually) ; some were Alalned 
free from Government agrocles, Labtiiatory work was per- 

l<jrHi(!dby r-onimercinl or ( Toverriment laboratories ($20,000 aimually),, 

For siniilnr work ( he OWT hud a staff ol l^bout 50 persons in Ne* 
York and 50 persons in Washin^toti adaeUiig pictimsj wiitiiig cap- 
tions, and dispatcbing liie picture?! or plastic plates to outposts. The 
UWl personnel iii Washington included the necesssti^^^ for opem^- 

produced. 

lu add it ion J OWI lias hud a special staff of 11 persons assembling 
photographic exhibits mounted on show cards, suitable for display fet 
schools, gnHeT'ies, or stovL^ windows abroad. This ia a work which has 
cost little, Una drawn mibelievjdjie crowds (a quartet miUion persons 
Ht omt exUhit in China iiil^lli^mao d^ 
by the Go^^ernment* 

8till another appendage of the OWI picture stafi ib the unit of 14 
persons devo^Bd to film itd|^ Laboratory work for this ^rviee 
performed under contract by commercial laboratories. The GtiTOtUr 
ment'j^ i^tnS is needed for the planning of film atripSj preparation iftl 
«flaEliientari(^3, selection of photographs, antilfuiimision of the laborlN 
tory work. P'ilm stripe have proved eapecWly effective in fcm^ 
sclicx>ls and ishonld certainly be eontinujed by the Government* 

It would appear that the Government would continue to t^qim^ 
a picture-servicing unit of not less than 25, and more likely as man^ 
as 50 persoiif?, to maintain the post-war program of bacfcgrouiid pte*^ 
tures, pivot ogiaphic exhibits, and possibly film strips unless special 
provision is made clsc^ where for theiar prOduGtion or for the hs0J^Sk^ 
of contracts with outside producert. Tsiitt this m^SieiNtndmn 

imiteted the possibility of a Gov«*njnettt pli0togr&phic laboratoiy 
ajimected with a film library. This would euppleiiient the wgyjc ql. % 
State Department picture division but would not replace 1% 

Berncea to Fordga JournaliatB 

Both OWI mjkI OIAA liave hnd ^pecinl nnits which render service 
to forei^ journaiista in the Unittid States, There can be little doubt 
that a ii»^f# ^a^Ninwli^l^ a fe>Tmgn eorre^pcmd^ 

to his own country iittrarts mnif^ attention, by nnd large, thnn any 
information t ransmitted by an American news agency or by the United 
,Sti(te$ @ovami3pii^i. B^ei^^thing ^^i^ |^ i^.^ 
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ftodgfej^wraalists in the ^SmtA States, to increase their «umb^ 
|||id ioZft(dUtate their access to iftfe^^ 

}ftftd(1itioi) to tlu' fimdamentiil aii-l ccmtinuous task of aiding regu- 
lar foreign conespoudents in their contacts, it is fruitful to arraiwe 
for visits by foreign joumttlifita OlAX has brought mere 3? 
Latin American jotirnalists on ii-ips to the Ui;ited Shitos since I8jf&j 
and lias included an itian »,f $i>5,000 in its 1946 budget for the briagi^ 
<rf an additional 22 ediionj ami Twitew. OWI litewise has brought 
fVOliita ol journalists from Egypt, Turkey, Iran, Sweden. Bulgium, 
and Fiituca aod has asked $223,000 for continuing this activity in 1946. 

This kind of seirviee should be continued by the Govenrnumt after 
tlie war, perhaps on a shiin-d i-xijensp basis -whereby the Government 
would pay only a round-trip steamship fare for a few selected editors 
each year, or the expenses of ifi«fe*iaill|fe«& a^^^ ninetv-dav Tisits 
iPithia Uie United Statp?." " 

H :^Ould be the full-time responsibility for a small unit in the 
GtomAineii^ iMssihl^ only t]li«« or isca, Wliv^a^tate^e work of 
foreign correspondents. Tlie unit would be guided by reports from 
(he missions on tlie kind of news ap])earing in the foreign press under 
^ names of correspondents in the United StatM. Ilk w]ditioii tiie 
staff should be equijiied ta paxtua^ato in tmmim lor viaitiag 
jbttTnalists. 

^(Mavitem Oomiection With Wms^ ¥lisi$^ 

Generally 

Distingiti-hi'd visitors to the United States, private as well as official, 
may he (he source of news or background feature material for use both 
h«w and in thel^ tiOimtrka. Boring the wa^, the OlAA in co- 
i^Wrafinn with the State Depart mci.t fjave a suggetfira dwnraistration 
of Jnttrlotked services through the Inter- American TniTeleTs' Index 
and the Keception C^fter at MSrani. It is sufficient to say here that 
whatevi-r is done Avitli lecciption activities in the future wiU liave an 
fe^^^ ^Ij T^^jk^^^^^w^ collaboration by wJiateTjar units «id 

Servicing Overseas Libraries 

Libraries abwjadwiU be thp Lhanml«^ for much that is diflseminated. 
Among oth er wartime developnipnti!, thu British Division of the OWI, 

It U mMl, linrwe^^en tliat when the Duiiecl States bears tiie wlM^le ex|ieiiae it 
U ^nsu r make sun fluit rbeto!^ JOinaiiJ|6tlfei»itlfe«^^ 
not merely the seaboard. w>»v9«^«w 



in closse aBsoc^|i^(pi.iivitlL the ©mbu-ss^- has illiif^traled the loBg-nm 
p&SBiSsih^ ^i^^*tf«ramiistbefi#mml ivom tlie VmiHl States.*^ 
A.iTiong: uther current materials, they require frequent sliipmfints of 
clippingis. Thf?y need help hi maiiiLuining conveniftntly aiTanged 
.#liibits oi govemineiital and other pamphlets on various classes of 
*ttbFjeet?;, ranging from ti^cluiohigicii! matters to piMlc polici^js likely 
to be of interest in otlier amntries. They ivill wish to maintain a 
iltiaaiieil eiirrml E&df of books of ouUi nu ding interest * Tht y mui^i be 
aided in providing catfdo^uc t^ervif^t*. Tiit-y miL^t hv i^qiiipiH^ii fo 
furnisrh reference assistance. Tho libiaiies must be prepured to aid 
forelgtt Mtliors who iif^) pictures tm tbeii^ isi^ctes. Huitable col- 
led ions of photographs f prvf< ralily rn ronrenieTit mat t'ln tii) sLiould 
iu.'C0r4il^1y he at'eumnlattnl uml kiipL abreas^t of the demand. 

'*1Rtift4fteed foi- continuing Uiet<e so r' vices Ta?imiii|iStesod in a loihT oi De- 
ajnbcr 18, 11)44 from Artliur Hays Snlzhp.rger, piiblisht^r qf th^ Jf^, 
Yoi'k TinwH^ to Elmer Davis* letter read in parti 

*I wajit to fell you how iniprsssed I was with the OWI Librtuy in 
Ifelboiirne, Australia. I am just back fi-om a trip of more than 
35,00<1 mi] OS which took me ag fni Wesl aB Leyte and then ^Sontli to 
Australia mid Ni^w Zl^thul^L 

^^riie Miltiouriie library is well net up and apparently nuicli used. 
Tho two ItvdieB iii chairge seem capabte to theftth imd both are 
most attrattive in mtupter as well as m apjpearaiiee, I am sure that 
lim place IB performing a xmiyA tm^im for they tel! me it is 
citiwded nt iioon and the que^itionB are iiuminerahlo. Naturally I 
was pleased lo sec tlie New York Times there as as the N (iw Tork 
1 ■imes O V f (J a 1 V e ddjf, m\v I t\<I< x \\ d t he fi I ni o f 1 1 ic p a p r . A f ter 
all, tlnit iijakts almost a coiniilotB library in itself I Ymx l\ave every 
Vfiny^ui l{) be prond and liupfiy about tlie. set up ami I am in hopes 
tlnit when the war is over a library such as that can bo coordinated 
in sonie way witli our consular or diplomat ic service aild continue 
to imfSm lor the benefit of those wh^^ ^ kmw mom 
m mSii ImiQWB ii% the least we ^ m^l^m& W^ of the mm 
IMt come otit of II^%ieroQ^ whieiif<iifli^ ^ 

mv,l,^i] In ^i^lect,pin'ch|*iaMk^«J^ti^ 

for f ln^sr, libraries. 



lOi'it^ il}d^Ik^ fiphl ngoith >n L1ltl^lou the linn 'a a of Mi*> BudKt^tt in a ^^^^ 
fKliMiriat 11 'port to 1:1 BiireJin oi) Mai\ 22. 1944 regarding fbe BrlUaU Division of 
Uie OWr (not to be confuse^ with OWrs main Lomlim b^dquai'tera tor Europe), 
tieted tbat tf eotl^l^tM of a Idbrar;, a New$ Hnoin, and % Slaw Hedta Seetidm 

IPa pAd^ %h%t tue imm. wmmm m |jQitll9f)^t gk^t VfalUr leotleii atari«d imM 
iirii' In tdid wben m OWI '■eatablftiMt li ^^^Sil^^&m^ la ^umnfgm 



Books and Pamphlets 

lii^oks priva(dy luiblislml in ihe I i}ite<l States nnd sold abroad 
tau be of iuut<?riiil Rs,^ishHU'G lo piirpof^es of a iiatioiuil iiifonua- 
titin |iiqp'ieuL Hu^ Gin'^iiiTin :ificr the war will irive n^sislrtiice 
Tvlim*Var gfacLicable but tin- lijsi ributiou will v*'iiiEun in |>ri \ ate 
criiii]]t€f<d]^I channels. Tlie TviiulL'sniiio colhiburatlvt,* teiulenL V anion^ 
bs&k ptibliski^iis in their flmlysis of and reaction to the nml for ( loser 
^nmtinn to tlii'ir t\>:pi>i"t tViulf. huri U-fu fHMinnhed in tbe Unttod 
States Interna ti una 1 Bouk Ari^MUJitiuii. Apart ivoni its intrini^ic 

jH'tiiifenis- 

It i§ iiot possilile to concluilft at pre.-^tint wlicther there willl^ need 
for adrfKlMHiia <3te^nnn assistHuee in the intblfshi»g fif in^lJ^ii- 
^ive oversells e<litioTis of American bo<iks. such ns OWI Im.^ ^i inn^^ed 
for the libt^vated aivas of Europet Thm^ books paid for tluMntelves. 
tim Govennnent hue prorirlod *fl<tf n ^«fi 4lf«££ 1* Hf* U 
Vrnrk imi ddaihs willi thv pnbbsliors. 

JLikewiaie it is not yet pitsnible to ciJhchtde whether Uiei'e will be 
fie*4 Isr ^9*?Namme»t pamphlets about tlie United States. OWI hw^ 
hiitl [t ^nui\] unit, (about 15 per^foiiri ) prorhicilig such pami^hlcts'. ^lin.h 
of the OWI writing has ^leeii dont* under co^act, OI^VA has also 
^t^iml a few tsfltc^^g^-tirpjlllffelH ^m^. ^e derision to eontinne 
iliis activity riw, Inst veyrti*:;(l ifti r lL^' iuforjinilinn ]>roi!rs^iii in 
ibti liberated areas Itaa be*;ii o|>t rating for a year and the cliiefa 
0 i^^sSSm hitTe had opportunity to |iiiig|ip|lie'^i?^1^^^^ 
prcjfjml in Eiiroinan lim iruages. 

So far as distributiuji abroad is clitectly ^overnia^ftti3i;iile 'illl^^^ 
©i-ganiamtion must be prepared tA mil ptiMfcfttmn^ if <»ily t« fiSW^ 
their apptMd- The OWI bTi-l^^i^t jnsUfiralinn foi \':n(\ .stil^Tr^The 
sale of publications in not only rhrifty but in also tlie ni(i^^^€tive 
pr^ipaiafatirfR i^olicy. Beading" matter iriiich m paid a grreftter 

pi'oiv,i;.r;i[hl:i offet't thiin that wbit^lj is dlstribttted witTront rli-u^ro.'' 
The same pi inriple, it may be reinaikcd. applies to the renlal of lilma 
m\d film strips* 

The Goirernniont prt^smuably will conTinnc to aid in the fraiitlntion 
t»f O^rtfliii bD&k% m m scientilic fieldfi. wbidi could ]^A.X*dl^ lie put aiit 

Government Magazines 

Tt h taken foi" graJited that tiia*?azines which the Govenutn^i^t haa 
been conducting, such as G^ordh f $1 ,050,000 a year) , LL *S". A,. Vits 
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It is possible, however, Lb^t there will continue to be a demand 
lium certain cliiefs of mission for t|i6 pii^fiJKftfe ef maga^nes espe. 
riallv dpsi^rne^ m a particular COtmtry or langua^^e S^'^^iP^ ^Sf 
Knj^Hiau language publications distributed by QWI in the U.b,S.K. 
have been higlaly praised. It ib unlikely tha|is^|•«^^t^ 
would fteiWl^pftifi^ 

JB&fta^ine* ^ 

Cont erning ^ritiM StWe^ Gfeapiii has written : ^Goneurrefltly i^ 
the difitributiQii 6t publications in E]s-lish. it is -u^^L-e^ted thai we 
exnniint^ the possibility of giving assistance to a review published in 
Fi^encb (to be created) which would contain artielee m the vanoiiS 
^iwfering fields, and of a Franru-Anierieun medical journM made 
lip lar^ridy of translated articles from Oie jpnrnai of ^ Mmitm 
31edical Association/* , ^ ^ 

The American Ambassador in Egypt htis rofonunendm^^ pub- 
li^hinsr of a ''class'* mngamne to appeal to the fc|^j|Jti w^ t^m^ 
in a nmnner which no private American publfea^0*r I^M Kiccw^ % 
doing. ^ . 

Eadi proposal of tlli&^rt m^ist be weighed on lUs own luenta m 
m nssumed at the ^ €ie may prodiice uitdeif 

^tract after the war several magaiinfis diverted f inward i>:nncnlnr 
t^t^i^ and that tfe^ Wtld idfOke substantial stall on tlie 

liotion Pictures 

Th*;' hnportance of motion pictures \\\ \n\ information program was 
deftU with iiL pai t V of this memorundunK Xt was t oncluded that the 
^te#iiif el 4&felff*atS#KfJ ^ietwes laboat the United Stftt^ in other 
cimntT'ics is a function whirh cnnnot he undertaken on a iirofitaW^' 
basis, tlmt no private organization is prepared to carry on this troKife 
ra^ tf^iwiiaa^wide buE^s, and ftftllf mtk it Im, life 0®^ 
^c^rninent must be the spotis^ jr. 

The OIAA has been opemt ing a sncceiisful distribution prr^gram 
m lifttili America which reaeht .s apprt>ximately 5^,t)t)0 pei-sons a 
titonth. Tbis ]\uf^ cn^t. about $l,r^^H\00O a year, of which a third has 
Tfcwn for production or editing of pictures, a third for prints, and % 
fhSNf']^ the distributing and proji it in^ of the films in the field. Most 
of the production work is [lerfoJined under contract; the technical 
workers tlierefore do uot apjwur on the Government pay roll. OlAA 
$mt teqiaftei^ a amatt i^iae lSSt^^^ about 10 persoios iiiTOtea fai 
pfinmintr. program rontcnt and administration; and a staff 

of about 30 personi^ in New York, working through contractors on the 

Iff^d^ctef a^fi&i^^t ^ dlePiMdl ^MiMfgeiQ^ ^1 film. 
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tAVJ [if tim jH-ak of its oY^vyvns motitin-piehn-e activities in Idl^ 
eoipiujed abuut pertsuns iii li^ root ion -picLure bureau [pid had * 
bslget of RpprexiTiifltely ^000,000. This budget itidtidfi^^fi^p© 
fear tlie tTnifod Nr'Wj^rn !, ulii. li it unJtT.siood will he dl-ronj^aK^. 

T^u&at cif the ui^w^recl ccunpaiiies at the eiid of the wai*. Fia^ 
mm^l IB tii0 GWI Mat inn Fiehire Btir^an ineTndert ^voral canieia 

erniimnt ' af];eiK'ie8, Untler this priiiciplt^ it api^onrs likoly tha| ft 
world-wide motJOU-piciuiH) prugnun could ba admituftered by a Qof * 
ermnent staff of 50 to 100 persons in the TJniltlf SlSa*^ ft Gov^in- 
mcnt activities wore j'ostrlcte^l io tlu> ii'sSroring of existing pit tiires, it 
been cstiuiated. that a &tutf of 20 poiwtus, exijluding traii^liitois 
m^ imt^^ m^ '&^i^^^ coidd tmrnm m or (to tmh ft jfmt m 




It hag hem pofuted out that a balaiiml ]}Vi^%m <if iiit^^riiational 
^i^laHong in radio indudes not only diivot ^hoil-wave hroadoaHting- 
from flie UiYtted State?? — for wlucU a sepnrnte oiganiy-slion has been 
assumed — but nlso arrangeniontB for the robrtrndcn^ting of prograiiia 
by meditnn wave in foreign collnt^ie^^5 and the provision of traniicnp- 
tioHR for nse by foreign atationsJ* Service from some central an*l^ 
v^nf^t provide fiohl officers with radio re<"Orf lings aiui script matBrt&L 

lifeganlle^^ of Uie nmnncr in which fshort-wave hroadca^ng is or- 
ganized in thfi United States^ tlie ii^ency ref^ponyible for the over-all 
(Joveninient iufuiniation program will n^'ed a small liaiHoii unit to 
eoi>peraf e with the bimdcastera in faattfis of tl?i4S0el9t|p^cy and ^ 
supplying of informatioili 

!Oi* totol for Govemmt^t personnel to prepare and distribute jp^- 
eoi^tng^ wilt dex^end largely on whetber a private or a Govemineint 
fi*pnIzation is selected for overROas brofidcasting. If the central 
j^^dcasting entity is privately owned, it, is asstimed that the burden 

wpplpng l*eeordingiB vri\i fall largely on Ihe (lovernnient in forma- 
tii&ia j^rcig^^ would then require a radio unit of perhaps iia 

R f; [ iliri- niiJlo fi<^i-vlc«*s in the ftHtt, the Blin^aw of the Btidgf^i ^ n r*Ti stfiitu* 
h9^!tm'l ^P^&fl^^ l^ 4ai^9t 11)44 oti rbe o[»eraticjifl of ^ Brl^tHjii l|!^oa^4'' 

^ t^U ilftieileft i^tatlcniecl hi Mrt^leff Oitr> BueniiB Atm, Itto de Jsneff^, 
Bf^ot^lc Aturnif? Mhcr fhUi^, they armnge ffvf the ret>roac1castlng on iDedinm 

ami nihor uij^ii+ f ijiE tor loan to the lotnU atathJUH. tit w«h reportftt that more 
than 1(K) in^HHiicn wqij<^ afitlOttet re^^ 
nema baUotmeJ 



Radio Monitoring 

In rliHjing, nientiou may be made of the pri>blera of coatinuiiig^in 
peaeetinte a certain amount of monitoring of broadcaslSSf #f<S«ti caiS 
(country tfi another. One possibility would be to rkui^ntrnlize tliti ta^ 
hy making it a routine r^ponsibility of infonnalioual olHcers atlache^ 
to the diploraatic minions. So far as tbe job was conducted sygtent- 
ifcticaJly^ftnd^&ectmfined to coitniries, both of oriirin and of recep- 
fioTu thiU wera mgnificant from the standpoint of United States 
interests and policies^ TIks disebarge of the responsifeitity ill 
receiving conntries would involve, not only n ninnin^:r survey of tlie 
<^oiitent of prog I a ms, but also an esLmmte as to the listening public 
they had enlisteil. Even on a draHticiilly simplified Bcalej ajiy 
lematic conduct of uionitonng ia a fornjidahU^ t^K^e^t:d^i^Jg. Some ol 
it , perhaps, miglU ht^ handled regionally Btt ,^ected post^ tinder 
cireums^tances, of course, a degree oSF to@isitserilig activity must be 
,fftrt of the work of any informal ional oflit^er— L'^jii cially if be h 
ISiigned to radio inatter^for such monitoriiYg of prograaifi froin 
outside (alurig with an analysis of tile local radio) would be b neo^ 
>;u y pha.s(^ of political rept»iing. 

Even if monitot ing is decentraMz^^sojne special home support will 
have to be provided, in addition t^tltemeof theinformatiffi inp^^^ 
reports. A central monitoring unit in the United 8<atts diivrtiiig 
administration for the monitors stationed abroad aiid conducting a 
(central monitoring post would require at least 25 perSftrfe?* 

EWPi^ Iftiaii^^^ Toa Ggnservative 

The foregoing estimates of possible person nel who may be needed 
iSL peacetime have been oflei^d with more confidence in the judgment 
gtot the continuing need for the activities in question and their gen- 
«ml 9<mleHmi in the acau-ncy of any numbers that have been men- 
^oned. The program as |»ictured has been conceived cautiously and, 

* Prom maiiy points of view, of cenffse, tite Booto orgaai^atiQa for radio mofiltoiv 
ing won Id tKf cif >s» ly la ted to a hffldQuarters lateUleeaee serriee oa foreia|S^ 
poUcy matters? and ahould Ibe ajastmllafced to any offlco ol fptelUgenct th§t may 1^ 



Part VIII 

IT WAS STATED Hi the outset of tiua mi'Juoraiiduni that the iiitt iiil' 
and loeaticjn oi the ciBiitral orgftukiitioii will di?i>Giid upon the tyjies 

extent oi tli^^ <lii'rc(. ^overnTju'ntnl stn vires nt^oilecl lo RU|>}ili'iihMit 
^S^lit^te pi:iv4te activiiie^^ bothpruQt and nou-profit, which must 

i^lationships among 
peoples- !lF|ypB activitie^^ ]iiivi> iH^ort im'itsw{*(l, tlie nnttire of the 
^hiJimis^jBi^mm has beea pketch^d^ and it is now |>ossible t^ geu- 

Xi ]5i ohv]i>ti?i that kcj fur us ^rovemrneuliil :K'f ivity ^/n^\s, ih*^ iTlnnTCe 
mii^ bB largely on deccmtralized Held organization iii foi^ign coitB-- 
tries. Bnt field itctivities, however oi^gani^edT must be serviced by a 
lumiv ov'^nuv/Aition. Tliis will lit* a product iHU-<h(>[) in snnie t*xt<MM a> 
weU as a chiuitiel of policy suggestions. It must pro% ide the sortti of 
Serviciii^^ (hat arfe neither supplimi hy privfite a^^cies nor handled by 
thf^ ifd hoc operating iigencit^« fliut miiy l i^n in tlie domains like shoii;- 
Wltve radio and documentai'y motion pictures. The importaooe 
'Itevicin^r hy a home organix^tion ivns forr^fnlty stated h(y tiDe ift^td 
secrt'tarv ;ii Moscow, John F. IMi-llsy, in w report transmitted by Am- 
bassador liarrinia^ii under date of (Jetober 12^ 1944 (despatch up. 1078}* 

'^The program as it is iiow conducted h an intt^grnl part of th^ 
IimbaeiS^ which dra^ |mrt &i it& pgts pBiie l md jn?aliiable^0QM£^ 
tiott iiim workinpf matftrials trimvti^ &Wl, Without this H^StMSS* 
nothinfj cnuh! havt^ Le^'ii dnji*\ Sitilv ih^^ 0\W will pros^iimably dis- 
appear with the cessation ui host iiitie^, Uto Stute Dt^pmi nif*nt should 
be prepared to tak(-ovpr th<^ funt Hous oi' (lie 0\\\ In rr fnlly iipon 
its termination and witliout uiiy interval of time, if it is tkjI pt i»- 
pared to do so, it sfionld iit lt^<ist make sure that SOme other ami 
peiinan&lit agency do^s. And the preaf^nt is none too early to aturt, 
lor this program requires organized^ trained persoii rtef. material, and 
ijfll cooperatian by the appropriate private and official inforuia-' 
ticmal and cultural arganuationf; in the TTnited States, The De- 
artnient must be prt-pared to service t!iis field iirtivity it is \mak 
ein^T serviced by OWX Unless it is prepared to do so^ there cfui be 
little ponit |«!^ti|iui]^^fte|iYi^ 
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1Bhe&toi<M«5BijaIt^a of home organizat ion ai'e : 
(0 An organization whiciL ifi ii^y of tbft segi^ ^S^^UI^ 
of the State Department, 

(S) K irai*iatim of the fcir^going in the form of an orgaiiizati^m 
Mrhich would l:>e "of ^ the T>r^nrtitiont of State ivithout being ^'in'* it— 
perhaps by making its bead an as^i^tanr seci-etary while conducting the 
operations of the workshop ««i^i3»wiier^lBiti&^iTe name. 

(3) A nhnlly ^e]>arateGoveminen1 ngency (prpsumnbly tube for met 1 • 
at the outset hy a merger, on a greatly curtailed scale, u \ tlu^ Oversea^; 
Bureau of ^WWt and the infcamrtfetti divisions oi tin ( ) I A A), thfe 
whole to be conducted subject to I he dii'^ctives of Uit- State Depart- 
ment. Such a body would presumably be devoted wholly to overseas 

(4) All aiitonomous <)rgrinizat^ito^l|lnir»^ ^^nui-j>rivfit(! in its dejiree 
III Beptraticm from the Govemmtnt, bnt pre[n>nLierina!y p\ibivi\ al- 
tllotigh perhaps with som|kt4!*?ate support. 

( Ti ) An unrelated series of ad hor oi ganiznt ions, puhiie and private, 
existing or to Ijc created— the distinguisliing mark ol this typt^ of 
arrangement being iiip of ^^Wi^S^0^ it is certain 

that under l|i^#^N^ tllMr Ift Nl%n^ ^ ^ km 

bocKes. 

(8) Fin^y flite^l^ ^fi^^ Wttemative), there ia^^ poi^- 
bilitv of supplementing any of the foregoing forms of in format ittnal 
organization by channeling certain types of relationships through an 
^tonomoua natloiiial body \h^)s^ te a 13Mii^i£li)^1i#aa^^ 
|fj|ltural organ i^aati on. 

Function is the arbiter of organizational forms* The standard 
aitapted in this memttrandum fc^ chooaiiig among the fei^e^iiig alter^ 
liiitiTi^ tlepemls on tlie s^'a le of the aetivities involved. If the .serviring 
Ihlkt^ere required entailed production on a hirge scale, it would be 
desirftMe to Sitl^ « ^arate agency. Vht State I>epartmeut tmAlSt 
hardly be aslci'd to |>invicle the s^kills, temprt, atmosphere, and pro- 
fessional prestige suited to an extensive and technical production 
«i^nt^licffi. But the obverse of this s^ndetrd ia lieiriilB^ 

Earlier parts of tills memorandum have cflnaid^fid various media 
of intenmtioaal inforniaUoual contact and tl|$ia$ll!n|to irJiic^^ ade- 
quate portraya;! tke 0nlM Sli^tft lif #e Jl^lt^ 

tiriit^ tlint, witliout affecting tfae other nltenrntlres tnit In combltifltten with Odi 
fir other of them, a general lo formation service for the whole QovemiJieiit of tfe* 

TjTii3od SljLii's tiii^ht perform m-ta ill nt'i^^liK'tive fn»?t|e^ 111 lalWll^ 
dinar uig t'ole \\i domestic Infermatlonfll actlvUiefi^ 



goveinjiieiital iiist i tut ions whktl Utilka l^tMtmm&di a. Impart^^plpft 
liaw iye^n indi<'at«'t]. F>nt tlie ^^iipplompiitnry 1 nsk far t1ie Ouvoniment 
is not of feUch u sszt^ an^ productive conjplesity that li need main- 
«&iB6d outidde thi^ Dnpai tmant of ^tattij foril!ii%i^Mi&^ 

ft is a^^dingl^ mmmssikii 

( 1 } 
Staia; 

(2) i)mt it im under fixwl asf^igiiment to an assistant secxcstai^ nf 
scale, frte lo give it a^ost nf his limn but a pi^f^i^|»a£lt l^lW^f 1^ 
kjgWt poUcj counsels of the Department; 

(3) that in Uie development of this organizatioii there be a recon- 
lld^atioii of the iiiterdivi*sioiial relations, duti^s^ und pc^i^aniiel of the 
pT^&ni infortiiaiional units of the Department in the light of future 
fiorvicing npeds nud the ti'ansfer of f unctions and possibly of persons 
from OWI nud OIAAj 

(4) QWl m iiigpa]r9i|ii ^^^^ in contracted form con- 
^M%r^a§jlSidllUt^M^ jd^'^iMf W^y in order to service ocoopational 
government in Germany and Japfkit^ t^th incidental transitional duties 
In adjaceflt liberated ar^as. ("This asjpsct of the matter is dealt with 
further in the finul part of this memorandum which discusses problems 
of transition and timing.) 

It is assumed that thei*e will be a number of ad hoc organizations (as 
already suggeisted) for creative tields as disdnctive as short^vrave 
radio* It m assumed, fiu thcrraoie, thsU Hie United States Govecm- 
m^nX sliould help to support^ md should increaainglj look to as a 
di^itil^ ^ mtl^ml is^res^Oirr mi, Internationat eiE^^faange, the na- 
t^mal commiaaion that will b© Unked to tlie prop^isi^d United Nations 
edimtional and cultn^l o^^ganii^tlm. Xhia po^ilitj 'm dimus^ 
ip ft lat^r paragraph, 

^xaut^is of th& BMGoxmg^&i l^&m 

Thi'vp. ure adminij^trativp arginncMit?; fnr placing the main Si^ryieing 
oigauimtioji sgiuarelj in the State Depai tment* It will avoid the 

tion tnust constantly recnivt! ndvice, owporially whf^rn it may ?=<)iiprht 
ai a number of sc^parate points in tlie geogiapUical f>ffices. What has 
f^lAeeii fWil ^oes not mrait fi^^aration of policy guidancsil 

froiifi operations i^^ atlminiRtrntivrly impossible — indeed, siich fii^i^^ 
tion is bonud to Bxist in a d€^ree in the internal life of all ol*^iifM* 
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tmm WtS^% has been said, f urthermorei does not hwa t , i I i h the State 
Uepartnionl, wifrh its inalienable, over-all r^mBibility fe^^^pSP 
policy, can avoid in various fields the difficult task of comnlftftifelliag* 
ftfioseof dii-ection to other Federal iigem ies which inevitably have (soft* 
tacts with foreign niTnira but whicl^ can hardly be absorbed in theDe-. 
partment of 8liite* ^Vhat has bet ii said merely means that^ unlesa 
there are StrtHi^ en^derations to tlie contrary, divided agency respon- 
ability should fee AVoiiled. Tht re will remain enough P^**^^*^#|^ 
tegration within tha State Departiuent between its geograpfcie^ 

The argument for iiiiily was put sharply by Selden Chapm in a 
report in December li)44, on problems of infoimational activity afld 
irittiHill^ Vmm, **Hnwever much the Department may desire 
to :ivoid certain operation^] activities,'' he wrofce, *it would be diSlwtt 
for it to escape its responsibilities in this field - . - fiSMtf ^ 
point of view of our international i^elaiiona it would be diBastrous if 
the Dt^partni(>nt of Slntf wore riot io have complete control ovef 
forma tiooai and cultural act ivi ties boili as respects planning in Wid^ifi* 
and administration in the field. It is unfortunately in the 
nature of things that any separate orgftuizatioa even if theoreticalfcf 
under the control of tlie other will seek to develop a sepalira 
^i^^^ - . , psychological preparation for peaf'e and its main- 
tenance nmst be placed under control of the Department of State and 
l>e entirely roordinatetl with our international policy*"* Ambassador 
Jctfersf>n Cafft^ry endoi-sed the foregoing views in a letter dated 
December 5, 1944 (despatch no. 307) tliat transmitted the, tepprt. , "It 
is of much iiupurtance tliat lu Europe, specifically ift ^TrfttlGOf '^tei^ 
that country is of immediate concern to me, tb© informational and 
cult ural program^ which iB to aupflement and strengthen our loreij^ 
relations, should be guided awS iirect^ by the Depaii^ment of Statfi 
ftiid the Chief of the DipliW^j^ Mission. ... In argumg that 
the DepartuH-n l rnt her than an independent agency hav$ tlie eventual 
responsibility In an informational and cultural program for Fra»oe| 
I venture to emphasize that, as noted in Mr, Chapin's memorandum, 
there is bound to l>t^ some divergence in policy between the two separate 
organizations/* He added:" . . we would be faced by n. serious 
bi^tus in the carrying out of such a program should OWI, a war 
agency, suddenly disappear ivom tlw QtovettttSiMttaJ maishiiie 
the conchi^iou of tlie war.*' 

' In the f.'onrse i^f hlfl rt^port Mr. Cbapin gflldi *'Tbei^ Frenclimen expTOffl tliel3*' 

QaLouiHlmuTit t\t llie piiur'ity lif.a \:\^']>fi'"^< "f *MiV \nih]\cUs offnrt and pnlnt with 
tolenuiL aiiuiriemirfJt to rJif r>:o|;inss muflo iu this lit^lfl by our Bi'iHjrli ^UIIk-? , . . 
marvel at the piiric^nt -ir halii^r ilmn thou' attitude whlcli we BVA^m Uf take. Aa 
attltoile wbiah £eel is due more ta IsilUl^reiijCe th^ te etiiseiitial rlghtaeti?^'* 



A fin^lh^r arfi:umeiit f^r unity roiu^enis iHidt^T^standahlo rongiTf- 
sipiJIil attituU^y, Coji^iess will i^upport a perinanent iuLermaiujial 
^fej^teWlsMl &rpanT38AI$3SflC it upon tte 

couvicfioii iUni tiiP acti^%%i|ifliiJ?ensablQ to 0iir foit^)^! relatifm^? 
w4 t?*:S*i>U^ P*^ *^ of theitf tt|(piitetrft^ The Set ret ai^ of State 
W^itpi^'^!^ tmvifiian^ sli^Miig when iiec«s^i*y fmMf 
off tho r^^conU The con vi ft ion will bo ctmfi! (lu^tl l\v hnvhifr th<^ t-t^ntral 
W^aiiizaiioii fyr which euiii)t)i t is askinl stjuarely witlihi the Deptiit.- 
jmut of State*. 

tJnlty in tJt^ iSllfcii I)i r^^r' iiU inui ttn er, IssuitiitT t(i Mi^? ■ lose r^'lii- 
tioiisiiiptliatRhoiildBJtist bttvreiu tlie cm rent tpckgrouiul infuimatitm 
irliich the rm«5!?i0Ci« nw^ in thrir th>iomatld^1^tft^«'i*J^ 
00^tkig to tht^m in gnnvin^ir vnUnne, on tht' *Mie IkukI. uheI thr^ ('yn riTit 
Uifartttition tttpt f^ould be avsiilahlc hi public contact'* abroad^ nn 
tJtf pthcr hand.* 

Implications of the Choice From the Standpoint of 
State Department Internal Structure 

Thp decision to ]^h\co the peacclime mitral informational gerviet 
(ii-ganiziUiuii in thu Depailnient of State has corollaries which involve i 

(1) <SGiitiiiUfid adndnisti^aliW progress in tlie Deptirlnunt generally j 

(2) reengnition of tht^ proper relationship of fiauctioual |j> j|e<?|pripbit 
vh'iueiu^ of or jt^ji nidation, with spixiial reference to fh^lli™tiitt«t 

netivifies ; anrl {'\) it review of the units now grotiped in the Office of 
Piiblie AiTairjs. Krieh of th« fc*regoing will he commented osi in twju 
(1) 'rhe iTjeetion of the idi^a of a perm^anent otitBiile orgBTiimtbrt 
Sdliaset! in part on the assumption that the Department of 8tate will 
be marked by continuing attention to and improvfiment of its internal 
Jldministration, Otherwise the Department could hardly he eaqpected 
m the future to have enou^ih proinptitnde and flexibility to mn what 
in tmuiy respects will he a workshop. At bottom, ol coum, tlie needs 
of the informational orgAni;jation do not differ from tbase of energetic 
iltfl»inistration at all other points in the Department, Good admin- 
ifislfation implies atitonrmiy in the sense that every unit ifi supplied 
lififli the personnel, Hie prmedures, and the equipment required by ife 
distintjtive fwnci ions. In the eondnct of iiif orm^tional Bervieing workj 
imagination and adaptabilily will be necessary. Craft skills miii^ be 
drawn upon. Novel personnel limiting and tirmng^meati may 

It Mnrren wrote tvom New TOBtt, Tfiaifli on Oft. 2^!, \M4i 
*»me nemcy in ttie Unitea Slates iditdi aboaid auppiy press secretafi^ witlt 
hoili ttud^om4 male^al tiiterpretatiDaft ot aawii tt^am tbe ^faudpaltit of 
Aumiem tmihgfi ii^Qf^ e^m^U ^a^NnKl iwt lAmm m lite ««i»efvli(^ 
lite n^i^trnm^'OtV^km^ 
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of iht* jHSliciiS that slioulii shapt! their ouL|)ut- This* avmreneas^-^ffiil 
mim of being m the insid^is only a phase of a condition that is 
esi=!ential to the health and pro^rress in all partsj of growing foreign 
offices; it is a reqniiejnent that jnusl be met defipite the confidential 
nature of minsfeiif;^ matter with which such offices deal. An alert 
over-n 

itself to these n^Sik 

(4) Wifbfe theBepaito^ffl^S^^^ * ^^^^^ ii^f*^^- 

mation orgtuiizal ion foi- the Ri*vei:il ph^it^es nf tlie in mational 
piwees must be adwiiiately rerognimh The organ iza Lion mnst be 
ahfe^to a^t^^mitet^i^^ fi^ld personnel, to participate 

in their si'K rrit^u aa|liitoL.frHnnn<r in si. met ions to Ihein, and generally 
to guide and gulvaii#HiBtL The infoiraational organization will 
eoliabcirat^ ^mAf vMt th^ d^ftoetit&l uiilirt^rni i hie f nr the flow 
tkt ronfidt'JiUiil sunntiiiries to the fiel«L Thei^e smiimnf ies jire intended 
primarily for the use of diplomatic missions in understjinding tlie 
baekiround ol evef<i*^i8iB^^ tout tJiqr also of use 

to inf innation officei^ wh^ ftiiirpi' t Amerirnn policy to the pre^. 

Problems of fldjuBtmente.1^ the geographical otlices must be met. 
Specifically, the eaistence of CHAA and its not^jworthy program 
havt^ encouraged a nniqne relationship between the OlTic© of AmericaiK 
Republic Affairs (ARiV) and regiovializtd informational service 
appointment of the foi'mer Coordinator of Inter* American Af- 
faiif^ (i> iisr^Tstiint secretnrv in Hiar*zo of American republic affaird 
©jiglit conceivably invite the later absorptii^n within ABA of con- 
aideraUft informatkmal activity. The imintentional effect of sneh a 
development might seri(ni,^ly liaiKlicap the fmictional treatment of in- 
formation ihiough the development of a sttonjr and resp<mrible 
information or^nization, global in ranp, spe^ ^^di/ <1 internally, and 
of ('oiirKe eon^t^antly deriving its frame of ref< i eiice from the several 
geo^n^aphical oJUees ae well as the other siairce^^ of iJUidanca in high 
policy- Thia ri^KiUrf be deaU wit li frankly. The recoiiMftwdfrfico^ 
of this memorandum rtre bfised on thr belief that, the primary orgatiiza- 
tion for tlie conduct of informational activities slnndd be functional 
Ifrlteei not sefem practicaLle 1 o liave ^^i0ii^ii^W^lSr 
for each Jnerlinm within efich geogruphi^^^d ollice, 

'jPtpblems of adjustment with the other fnne.tit>nal nnita in the 
Detrnt^^ran^ ^ lti^%^ «iust likewise be worked out in terms of the 
implieiitifmF; of a central information orpinization within the Depart- 
ment, Specifically, a sharing of jurisdiction must be established with 
efe^todfe offices that deal with the technical and the commodity 
or tradintf anodes fif varina= imlnstries that (ouch international in-* 
formation. The solutiou does not lie in 1 oca t nig the jurisdiction Ifff 



whether nn economic or iin infannatiotiiil office. Buther, the solution 
lies m a still clearer recogiiition of .sluiml jiirit^dictioji, an awareness 
qf the nature of informnt ionjtl polk-y^ and, in those terms, a aliarpei' 
unclerstandiitg as to the rtiutijig of action papers and t\m location of 
inifiativf* luul cui^t^Hbiiift V^il]^!^^ as lo TarioiiK rbs^es of iN*ms, 
(3) It will bo neceanary to recongider the principles that underlie 
the presc*nt divisional struuture of the Office of Public Affairs. This 
subject calls for a fuller infiiiry tliim i» posrihk at Urn pr^nt^a^. 
Decisiona on the mam quest icms riiQeUis^ in this nH>nit)randiim are 
hj^ei^aiBai^ b^orec jii^ill he pc^ssible or ,^vcfi|lLbl& to reduce the propoaed 

Suggestions as to the Outlines of Future Organization 

Tlie f uUowing outljueB of future oi ganization are sugg^ed : 
(!) The foreign and domestic phanes of information have a cora- 
uion elernt^nt but as they expand ishoidd be organized separately for 
both detailed idanning and for operations. The relationships between 
&mi wiU be daf^iarded by placiii^r them under the same assistiint 
«^**apy, Thii f*i&mttttclifed dire<!tly to the agmstont secretary (which 
include a career deputy) should not be on a scale thjit wovd^ iwflt^. 
cfesiTOine the refipunsibilrty of the offices and their divisions. 

(2 ) Th e olli ce on f o re i u in form ati on n 1 and ci 1 1 1 1 1 t' a 1 maj^torjs w o uld 
be subdivided oa a functional basis^ with a ntimU't of divisions based 
on media or ]7rocesses. These div isional jurisdictions would cover 
such fields as; (a) the preparation of the supplementary news^ feature, 
and rehited bpi^ls^ouud imdprial dt^acribed in tlie preceding part of 
this memoraiidluti^ (b) visual materials, including ccllaboration with 
outside production organiMtious; (c) radio» involvhig liaison wi^ 
whatever outside short-wave organ izntirui or organizatlans may de- 
velop; and cultural cooperation, which, iu addition to its broadly 
coordinfitive contacts with organizations aiid individuals a^ weU as 
other Government depaHments, would as an operating unit be largely 
concerned with movements of persons^ together with certain activiti^ 
in connectioii with books and publieatioli& MldiSitafli^ IliraiAiitlqg 
service would as^sist alt of the divisions. 

(3) The wcrrk of the iVnictional units mu^ be focussed geograph- 
ically, Tfus mu^t h'v !if!cninplished in ways that will preserve their 
vitality. Tlie need for a country focus has two phases* One is broad 
planning for each country that wiU cover every kind of informational 
mediimL Tim other is the necessary du^ of getting out materials to 
each postp attending to miscellaneous inquiri^ and requests, and Bee^ 
ing to it that the needs of the post are filled in an expeditious and 
^certed maiiiiii& ISiNa i^ 

aft &divMip» 
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As for planning, it shnidd be nate*! t&it under lu iu t^time conditions 
the responsibility for decidiJig what is needed and of devising an in- 
formational program for any country will rest in considerable and 
increasing degi-ee wiih llir- field organization in that couiitry, subject 
to the head of the diplonuitic missicrtl. The home organization will 
support the program, within the limits nf Si fcalanc^d use of the funds 
available^ m far as the program dei>ynds upon p'odUiClitiit 0|b^ 
^mmg carried on within the Unitod States, 

Country planning, dbtinguLsbed frtimmedia planning, tfi tih^ 
\inuw organisation might be crystallized by a number of aides to the 
head of the office, each a^isigued to a given area. Each aide could arrve 
as the focus and secretary of a ciiuntry coromittee that would draw 
together elements ^;im WAt^ of the fuuctionaL infonnatian divii^ions 
together with a reprosatlt|||iW:bw tho^g^^ oS&m 
or division concerned. 

In addition, there would be the unit already referred to for servic- 
ajsigand altendiug ^ jtfaij^e^ of each field ]^i^t^mj^r^m% wj^ie. 

M^&lik^ i^^^ Possible GoveriBltB^ 

III addition to machitwafy in the State Departintnt, note must be 
taken of the po^bUity of n coordinating information office for the 
Government as a whole** The decision will rest with Congres^s* Vvec- 
fliMI ^sts, of course, in the Office of Government E«*ports, whieh 
for a time was part of Uie Executive Ollice of the President.^ If mrh 
an oflice were recreated, of coui'se, it would not be a substitute for 
tf^pDltiui^ntul informutioual servlqeitf as^ m tUp pmpomd eidarpd 
ipr? lea to bi cpndw^ tlial^^o^^ #f k^im^^K^ 

*Ia Qren^ Brftain a^oeral tnformfition of!ic»ia pro^roae^T In atTdUion to tlfpan^ 
roental uuU^, Ijiornflinfr UiP Ijiroinmtion mTVlt.-e Itj fht*^ Fi>i'0fgii Officii TUi' 
Jib let on Qovii amrnt InformniUtn Scrrirrn, \iuUVys.\wi\ hy K P frfitUitiil jinrt 
Ecoiioihk' rinnning. no. 230, VpU. 2, 104*1), rf^naumt^nde*! liu niUiWum \q ih'iiurl- 
luetHal iin'ifrnmriimal units) ihnt **a CPiUt'iiI iJubUcitj iinU ^iiould h(* sut ap tO 
Iirc^Ti^e techntt^al and ci'eatlve sen Ices, It slioulil lie Hattadiefl to tHe Trfis^t;^* 
fb&:^v(k t*wmMeu% tte C^bdtiet f>$^m; tt ^<x^ optm^ under pmwM 
MtmUm ^ a standing cQiainlttee^ of iDeparttoeattii dlr^ors ol tsfoi^atloa aer- 
ViiKSIb" 5^ centritl fiertke wouW ta*:^ ovf*r the work of sueli J^flul fifty of Infor- 
dlf^fiftllfllLdiTbtQDB aeFilma, PubllpaHoiis. PlKHui:rn|ihs, ExlifbUions, nntl Caitipjii^tis, 
fi&ouM Ih> responsible for haying simi:'*^, lim*^ and ccnimoUUJes for flU govcra- 
lumt a^h-tMiSsirig. Id a}] umlt^r?- of puMi^ liy piXKliioiion, D^|||tf|tt|||i||| |||$^^ 
free 10 dt'iil Uirrct with pi'Unle ngeiK-ies whore rhesie exist. 

' Tho 001' u of Qorerunieril Reports evolved from the U. S. Int'oriuatlon Serried 
and other atatt aerrices und^r the National Hniergent^ Oo%3L|kiU» It ir^ % 
the Exedltltd«C^^ i}f the Vwrniae^h^ Bmi^aal^nd^ 1^ 



ffifbumtion, Tiiciden tally, howevt-r, the geiu'rul iuforjuatiojuil otWm 
might carry on Honie of tho piTifhiction needed for fareign use, Thi^ 
it xnight i'ewf»rk materials Imsud upon pjnvpi^imonta! publicai ion^. 
rt TUT^ht conduct a film s^^rvice for the Goveniinent at large, although 
f as has: b^en siiffgosted earlier m this uieiiiorandum) siieb Jk^lcvillt 
dioiild pi-^ffprahly he develojied itiuler the lJhr:iry <>f (Vi?ifn-,^^ Ji^ 
imf when utilized as a ])i<Klut:Uon arm lor iiiteniational intW^ 
mat ion Kervieon, I he (rver-nll (ioveriiiiligitSgyMqf wlie^ 
by the State Department i'roiu own appropriations. The potential 
drawbatdc of any over-all informal ion olHce (apart from its lef^iwlative 
vulnerability) lie^j especially in the risk that, even when ostensibly 
(■on&ied to f^oordinatinn ami services, it tends to bee o me interposed 
between individual depailineiiLs itod the public* The ei-eation of audi 
an agem^ k HOt; l^@e^it|«0;^ fmm ^ |^i|j|30t«il of liis ia|efti^ 




:i^N<%i Jl Wld nmst be «ii#an<lie^i|u«stio!i of uU omnibus 
ItKflJHl. agency for national ex]jrespion and project icm alin^iid. 'I hi' fol- 
Toti'tog answer is ventured. Instead of throwing eU'oit iaiLo what has 
often been suggeit$i^Hi(^& Aaiiei'icnn «SiaiTattftt#^^1^|^ Coun- 
cil— iL is wi^i'i} that the extimlepartniental iiniietiis, so far as U ihm 
not belong to hoo agencies for matters like radio and motion pi^i- 
tures, should l)ft put behind tha United States national eommissioE 
which wit! he linki^d to the i)t'£i|)nyod Irftf iTinTiifrml Organi^'.iihuti for 
Education and (Cultural DevdopmenL The defiitability of tliis com^^ 
m f undamental ; its long*i?ii!i sltategy is aistiiif , The motelfefe^imii«te 
of infernatiojiid exchange cnn l^e made intern at toniih with national 
agencies Joined to them at both emls ratbei* than forming ^separate anU 

the effert. 

In connection with the i>oshibility that l^as been meutiojicd, \t is 
appropriate to qnote from th« tentative eon^tlMlw trf the propi^ffed 
Interna tionsd Oi^f^anization lor Etlncation and Cultnra! IM el<»pmi'iH. 
(or, as it may be culled, tiie United Nations Educational and Cuitui*sil 
Organisation, Articte WII p^iNlfe?i^*^ti<»mI eommissloiii** t© 
be de^^ignated in each cnimtt y ihe ^^oviQsftpfelit ami national edu 
cational and cultural oi-ganizutions. Ti^^^dBOtilMiS <)f each national 
Iscrtii^bi&^ii include: (1) ad^ng^wfffellife^^ 

th^ selection of ^d least \mU of the nnriorsal deli ickTi to the confcr- 
^ieij[.'(^|k actljig in an advisory capacity to the natitnial d^le^atit^nj 



mm m^^^mim 

#11 wt^m m tl*4ir t^emm^ #aik its own c<m- 

M'y , . In addition, (4) ^*Entl ^mber may assign to the 

National Cnnmn^isiiun such a4ditionftl functions as ^'^.e^iis^tstjit wi^k 
tlte purl>^J^ 1^ ite cirganizft^^ 

Till iitiHfettion l)v rlje United States of its natid^^MJimissiqtu * 
vehicle for internalioiial exchange mtt?t i^espect tJie isltedl^e t^t in 
an internatiotial bocfy no one nation should, by diaprop6v^i^tely targft 
hiir]]:^ sn^, iiSsiniu' too \i\r^y a part of I he normal coatw nf an inferna- 
tioua^i body. But the principle cannot be applied liteimlly. A dis- 
MiKitiw may be drawn bfiitweeii noimal admlmstrative and special- 
i?rojict costs; ( li*^ Intter may bef financed by individual nations outmda 
of their quotas.** 1 1 in t he seus» of reclpiwity that must lie pr^^'^e4 
Iftfifilfife United States has at stake in making itself Imownt^n 
h^ritininfely be effec ted tlirough thii wgaSiaBlIti^ lif fiwi^^^ 
ingof the Jiatinnal commi^i^ 

Another p08S^ibiIity is tteMiftfetnational body t^uited lo ind in the 
iMiriw ci'meiii of certain internatioinil princiiplosof freedom of infonna- 
tiun iuay be developed under the Ecimomic and Social Council of tlse 
19Wi^ iFtf^^ife Organ isstttion. For i>tirpoiies of mve$tigation and 
ret^nrl i( might uhiize the volmUaiy tjpQtdE gllM^^ 
earlier part of this memorandum. 

The foregoing devc^lopments, if they occur at all, wouhl not obviate 
(In* need for the Jiational agencies, at home and in the fielfl, that are 
dealt with in this memoranduni^ iiiclnding especially th$ ^en^l 
OTganizat^ »^itoimend^d fcir the State ^ 

•At nny rafe, rt tn be t^ip laieutlefl poliry ixt iTninui StiiTcs nor Ui 
csiHll^Hbiite to rite hmwy exp^:Il^■^■^ c.f f.i;i.-if e,, ■.■.■H.nsrnii-risM. in lilM'^iTiiil couii- 

A'^ fijr rhf rin;nir:in;r uf thP [haiioisrj] ( ^jniinlssioi; donll with in tlie tex^ 
HiitiuiUly it L'onhi inohHiK** private coutiibutLona. U. lies, ^15, 79th Cotif,, Ijat se^i 
adoi*ted May 17, IMfi, apiaoved tbe *'cirei^>jaffu« iiit^rtiatiitofti edacatloiuil and 



Part IX 
FIELD ORGANIZATION 



r> O F/VR AS intei-TiatiouHl inf cirm^tion h a v^^Xmi^ gover rxm..rial 
biob it naist be lar^^cly dis.-harg.a in Ihe field by umts .intnbly 
l^ked\o the diplomatic estublishmenU Snch devolat.on personah.e. 

makes it easiei- ta adapt rnetbods and m.U.nal^ to the .o^ 
SvtV-tion, Mueb detail can be parformedloeally with ceononnes 
and other benefits that more than offset whatever advantHgesm lie m 
m traliml production. Informational activity in the field has already 
Xwn itself to be an indispensable adjunct of --^^^P^^^^^-;^^ 
There remain questions, first, of th^ exact relationship of the field- 
organisation activity to the diplomatic establishment, and second ;^f 
Z extent of the pVofessionali.ation necessary and of it. provi^mo 
within the Foreign Service. 

Alternatives of Organization 

The alternative tyi>es of status for the elements of nif orm.tional fi.ld 

t'n:;^c part of the diplomatic .taff, located the premise ^ 
of he misKion a. well as responsible to the chief of mission. 

(2) A unit separated physically from the mission, wdb per™l not 
neeciarilv part of the Foreign ^^ervice, perhaps even under a dilferent 
ri^ull nam., hot still responsible io the chief ot rni^ion. Th^ 
Tms been snggesled particularly for libraries, which would be developed 
t^M,,nnibt:distrihution centers for various chesses of '^ow media 
in additimi to printed material, which do not involve a day-to-day mto^ 
uretation of American foreign policy and events. 

(3^ A se.mi-independent field unit attached to an mformatnm agency 
located outside the Department of State. This alternative is nieii^ 
tioned for purposes of logical completeness, but has already been inled 
out by the recommendation that the main home organization be de^ 
veloped within the Department of State.^ Some of the ad Ac.^ pro- 
ducing organizations that have been envisaged may require occasional 
field agents on relatively technical matters. 

ft^em-tp^.- ov the like \^ tm ^vcd considered here. Mn^ nnni iv ih^ piit>l"c P^^luy 
nssiinied in this memtirandam. 
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Til© first two alternatives above recogni^ that the information or- 
ganization should be essentially part of the diplomatic mission. There 
seems a convincing ease for essential unity of leadership in the fi.eld and 
accordingly for the selection of either the first or second altemative, 
or a mixture of both. 

The choice betweeji alternatives (1) and (2) — whether information 
activities should bo physically inside or outside the embassy^ — ^would 
turn largely on the following points: 

(1) whether the atmosphera in the diplomatic establiishmenta and in 
the Foreign Service generally is suitable for the operation of what in 
part may have to be a distribution service ; 

(2) whether punctilio and related conditions in an embassy will limit 
usefully varie*! and intimate contacts; 

(3) whether the United States wishes to deepen the international 
precedents for the conduct of informational activities as adjuncts of 
diplomatic establishmentB; 

(4) whether the informational work would be more eifective if con- 
ducted in partial dissociation from the direct instriimenta of high 
national policy ; 

(5) whether nationals of a country are more likely to use the informa- 
tion services of a foreign govemniGnt — such as the United States — if 
the information service is physically separated from the diplomatic 
establishment; 

(6) whether some governments are inclined to accept information 
activities by other governments but to shut out private informntional 
activities, as in the Soviet Union; or converselyj whether some govern- 
ments, during periods of strained relations with the United States, 
woukl permit no information activity by the United States Govern- 
mmt but would tolerate activity by private American organizations. 

Grounds of Choice 

In answer to the foregoing quef;tions, a fixed pattern can hardly b© 
recommended. Needs vary from country to country. But tliree gen- 
eral observations jnay he made: 

(1) From the standpoint of the spirit m which the United States 
will conduct its informational program throughout the world, there 
would be loss rather than gain in attempting to dissoi.^iate liie respon- 
sibility for the ai^tivities from the diplomatic eatablisluuents,^ More- 

*TiiJs conceptloi> spema to mark British thinking as it ts reflGctetl In tUe 
pamphlet on The Future of Foreign PubtitHiy (a broaikheet lssu*>il by P E P 
(Poiitlcal and Ecooomlc Pianning, no. 213, OcL 19, p. !)), wliere It was said: 
, ♦ tho official concenier) with infnmnHon, publicity and Press (be might 
be caUed tbe Public Relations Secretary or CounseUorj must obviously be a 
member of the staff of tbe Mission, directly respotisibie to t!ie Aanbassador or 
Minister/' 
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over, as indicated el^awhsre in tbia loemoiaudum^ it seems probublG 
t\m% governnifiiit infomatioifi in other csomitTies will, either by inter^ 
OT ttW tttI fl|pWB#*"^- or United Statea policy, be labelled as to its souroep 
la certain countries the work as a whole could be conducted only 
under full diplomatic auspices. The second secretary at Moscow, Johii 
F, Melby, in a. report trsuK^tiiil ted by Ambassador HaJ^ifllliai^^ 
12, 10i4 {no. 1078),mf\de tho following comment : 

*Tlie program of iiiformfttion in the Soviet Union c^nuioi be con- 
ceived of ill the lusual terms of relatiuns witli other countries . , p , 
ihft Batojm of the SQ?igt!^ie:t«jyii^ control hps refdrtd ftjjd ^ cpn^ 

in thv proi^ejit iiml fuhiie relations amoiif^ natihA^-jft 
more important than that our counti'y and the Soviet Union dhdljlA 
have a t'le^irer understanding of each other, and the disseminatiiai 
of the facts oi Aj^erioan life is ^entlal to titda imde^Egta^** 

'"^Since the Soviet Government controls alt foreign contracts^ it is 
of prill 10 importance that our government continue to function eifec- 
tivcly in the field of information ainl cviUurul exchange between our 
two countries. It should of cnurso bii nur polit^y ti> fissist nnfl FtuTni- 
late individuals and organizations in tUe United StaU - ws '^i' ij^'vol- 
opment of thf^ir relationsliip with the SoviL^t Union in i\ii\^t* hi* Ids." 

Note should be lakeji^ however, of minority Yiewpoiots, arising fiom 
Hiid^ haTe been eaip^^^ m the questicmnit^ii 
direr t connection of inforinaHnii:il ;irt,ivitie« with tho mission/^, Guy 
Bay , second secretary of embas^sy at Mexico City, in a memorandum 

gram of I he United State?; Onvt^rnment, [mrticularly as regard Meat- 
ico*'j presented an argument for separation. He assumed that '*pub- 
lictty appem^d(B@tined t^frlajrji m^ixA greats part in future y^ea^^ 
that "the information offirer in the fi^'Id nm^t look to tli** dlpluinafefe 
mission f or guidance^^, and that ^Lhe liead<|uartei*is organisiuttou d40l^ 

'^However, the InforDliilttI OiBoe should he on separate premises 
from the Embassy and matters of administration of t he office sliould 
be under a manager who wowl4 have full autliority in the admin- 
istration of his office in tjD^ ineelmnics of distribution of inat^daL 
An infoHnation office hHc^M' be on pt^miseg separate from the 'Diplo- 
matic Mi&sion in order to avoid tlie accusation that the Diplonnitic 
Mission is a |>ropaganda agency. Diplomatic mail goes out undt^r f he 
franking priTilege and the use of such a i^rivilege fnr the distribu- 
tion of publicity is not de^sirable. Furthermore, if difli<;'uUiea ^ihotdd 
arii^e with the local administration regarding questions of proim- 
ganda, it would not involva tlie £[tandii^atlh^ ^mh^^ jil tha cjpce 
Seepamte from th^^m^^t^m 
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In somewhat the same j^pirit, Sheldon Thomas, second secretary, 
wrote from Bnenos Aires on November 30, 1M3 (no. 130231 : '^TJie 
4^Ptil@lM does not helievi^^lfi^^ ei<^Mlm^« 

iion of the mission to Inintlle dirt i t ly any of this infrjruiatlon pro'^ram, 
<l55ecially in a country like Argentina^' Mr, Thomas' arguments in 
tMs memorandum etr^ed %eohanieaP^ tmA r^Me#lactor^ He 
^eqiiPTdly reiitnved the p;irt cif the argument for separation,lte^^'^^ 
based un political grounds. Oji January 20, 1945, he wrote: 

*T believe i\\i\t i\ si^orijil information program for Argentina 
could be designed to snpi:*lfHient I he routine one, utilizing such extra- 
official channels and orgsuuxutions as are best adnpt^l to the n»ad3 
of lliRt program, The nature of the program and tiie clwinels 
putting it into effect wilL,n*tOrt% ffieoend upon the situation p»- 
vailing in Argentina vis4if4^ll»1|^ States after the atmos- 
phere has cleared.** 

(2) A f aijiy et^ict application of resiion^ibility under each chief of 
nfUssion is inrfittfe^itli the principle that is being pursued to the utmost 
degree consistent with tecluiical requirements in aU foreign represpita- 
tion of th e United States. The relations of the ovemaa workshops 
the 6Wf to the diplomatic establishmenfa for the most part have beem 

J ki'd by a degree of working cooperati^ Vtich, under the circma- 
etances, has been commeudablej nometimea rian^kahly =io. But these 
l^tiona hm^ not lieen so completely harmonions m to Ise an argument 
jfer the sufficiency of federated fitrilCtUro in foreign ci [ntnb, Informa<- 
TOnal activities are an indispensable phnse of tli« conduct of foreign 
f^lationB. They are inherent in the proper equipment of the diplo- 
matic establishment for the discharge of inaliensb||.f^ponsibiIitie3> 

(3) Informational activities in the field are a connected but not a 
ajngle process-. One phase involves i^latively cluee Workbg relation- 
iribips to the head of the loi^on, availability for the active interpreta- 
tibn of liis policiejs as well na of (he di^y*eevents at home, and a back- 
gwntnd fra^bt^ gained in part from eod^ a^d confidential material. 
Tlie second phase of the proc» involve public services conducted by 
such means, f or examph^ afi coBectioiiii of booke, magazines, clippings, 
photographs, and otfe^ TOW stuff for articles by foreign writers, 
libraries of motion pictures^ film strips^ radio reoordings for loan, 
Tpitlisome equipment for direct exhibition Tvhen necessary, These two 
fhtiiiielr of'lfei informational process— though they should be one in 
point of responsibility tcr the head of the ipl6i£99|«^^||!tt^ 
degrees of phj^^ detAchmeiit fpQin tbo^iig^^n* 
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In tems of the loeaT situation and tyiw of work to be dmB^ nttlief thfui 
Jprilici p le <j I p u 1 1 f 1 i I io. The degree of decentralization will tend to 
V§^ with tli& requimu^nts of ei^wiise^t and personnel for the eon^ 
duet of the lypG of difiifrilfttlHi^ ttcftf ftfe^ 1»M^ is appropriate to 
eountry in qiipstifan. Some Bociciies call for a relatively direct, ex- 
tended type of distributioTi : the operations become detailed and 
mechanical. Pri^mi^ and c^iuipment as well as subordinate persOiitiel 
mvi^t tlien be siiit^l to taste? of this type. 

Broadly 8peaking|. I;b^ libraries abroad-^abeady familiar Instito* 
tkni§— can be made fetefiilitis yehMea lo cari^ the second plrnse of the 
jnf onna 1 101 rd\ | > i o* ( 1 1 ' c vW led abo^, with wh ateYer degree o f sep - 
aratimi in phyt^icul loratian nnd distinction of nOTneiiclature iB deemed 
appropriate hy the head of the diplomatic establiehment*' ^ 

Ets^jerieace WitK Coordination Committees in Latin 

America 

I^'r nm tlip stnndfHHid uf 4ef'f*iiti^alizatioii, cxpcrioneo wiili the Co- 
ord iiia I ion ( •niiimiltocB esiublishod in 1941 imdor tlie Office of Inler- 
Ainerinni A iFidrs has anglt^s of outstanding interesL Incklentajfl^fe^' 
]i ke th i )\yi n 1 1 1 p ost B i 11 a d i ff ert^i it so 1 1 m^^ — 1 1 1 c t a fl i l^ ^ 1 f (he r nm - 
mitteos luib illuaLiiited how nmch porsonut^d was absork^d m lliu iield 
EctiTiiies duijnj^ the war* An OIAA re^>ort showed, as of July 1041^ 
that there won* HsH paid t'lnplovt^es under the CourJi nation Com^ 
mltteGs (without diirereiitiatia^ those paid L!iroiio;h the conuuitlees and 
fihos&paid directly by the Coordinator's OlHoe) . OIHic^ total ninubor, 
M were Uinlpd Stntc.s nationals, 24 having; been sent down foi^ the 
[jui }'i>^c and the oliieia h<dng United States national who were i*esi- 
dent s n 1 t he countries. Of the total number, 205 were enga|$i9jii)a 9^ 
ministr:4ti<m, "216 on inotion-pictnre activities, 169 on presS| ttnd 
on radio, (Tlic luunbcr in each category for the several coimtrtei li 
on tlio accompanying table^ '^Coordination Cbmmittee Paid 
Persotnud".) The admiiiistvative expenses of tlie coniTniUe*^^?— not 
including mms allotted to them for press j radio, and mo tiua -picture 
fprn^Emns — were estimated, at $700,000 for the fiscal year 1946. 

Tlie Cooi'di nation Connnittees ]v,ive illustrated a method of dcccn- 
traiizGd opt^ralitJiii^, Witlun the lands given theni, they luivta ex- 
Wt^e& initiative in devising' and earthing throuf^h local pri^grams for 
pres.^, radio^ bo(dc tfunslnlion, ]>hatographic exhibits, and similar 
activities. The future scale of peacetime informational financing will 

' The propoml rei^i^f lni?arle«, it etlK^ald be added, li enb^t to tte 0l4eetiwi 
tbat tt laliht Impair tbe tffie!eii£f &t tHe lilifi^ $k Mm^ W n^llfKt mKmmim 
i^^neulk to tliBlr relattfiar Btm^le 9li0ecttTe«r 
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tmt Its esseoitittl l^ons tiiay well be 

be allowed to the missions in pl anxtin g 
activities from country to country. 
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^I^Q Coord in a t i on Com m i t te es ! m v e r (*p i ■(>K(> r i tc d a met ho d to gal- 
fainze the American cp^miftunities abroad. More than 600 American 
AUmm (according to flieOlEilL budget statement early in 1945) were 
Wrvingon a vohnitiiry hn^^is nn conuniiteos in all principal cities. 

"Xh^ Buccesa of so extended but bo inherently localized a Bcheme h^ 
naturally h&m 

Part-tiine comn^^iSl.^ill-eqinpp^^d hy ilnuv very nature for cm^ 
filing administJ^fiip#>jji^ jpolicy responaibilities. Paid staffs ixBm 
fe« iHde^s^iy to pro^dfe eSiiHitiity- Moreover, the part-time com- 
mittees, even though composed larfrely of American businessmenj have 
not succeeded in raisiug locaUy any aub^U]|.ntial funds ior wartini^^ 



activities. 

ITie Idng-nm lessons of tlus^iprkacJe with Cm^»Bm ^^G^ 
mittees liiir*' Ijeen obf^curetl I)y Jievcral wartime Aictote Mf0t| tile 
Ofmimittees have hmn part of the field organizotidii oi ^ mt^ ^gimy-^ 
1^ of the sfiheme ^m^^ a different view of cfsmifiiiilri^ 

lUlfi^jimdi of iJie pruke directed toward the Coordiii.aiioii Committees 
iiSstfii «^ large nmouiife <3^N4nSA^ 4Mm^ 
'^£mxgh the comiuitlci's rlnrin^ the wnr and the more than 600 fiilKtiiEto 
pttid personnel on tlieir staffs*^ DisepimtiBg thej;e temporiiry factors, 
the cxHmple of tie Ckwrdinatidft 663imiiifeees may suggest td iflftiiy dip- 
loiii:(tic e.st]ihH^mei^ts the ptjssiliility of enlisting advisoi-y grou|JH or 
alieiimgr Qtbe^ ^mente p j (^laboratiTe support m the condmet c^r- 

J'iel4 AuJivito and Foreign Seryic^ Specialization 

The case for integration la tlie &I4 mij^mflke terin^ witli thr ruct 
that iiiformatioixal activities eiill for some &peei«lization at talenta and 
eacperience and training.* If they are to absorbed in the diplotoAtie 
establishing Tils: with dne sin t us and prestigp and therefore con- 
ducted essentially by the Forei^ Service, the latter must be permar 
taptble of this i&^ffm m^ iRb© 

jiefe^ of course, h ouv. aspect only of ji major problem which affi^f'ts 
ft^ore of the Foreign Service vci-y fundamentally. Unless tlie 
Servic^e cm a^ooMniodilte its^ an adequate amon^t of interntl wp^ 
chinzatiom, Varions fimctionftl dfipartinent? of the natimial Gnvrni- 
inent can h«.rdly be prevented from maintainjiig tlieir owe foreign 
agents, wfiase s^arate a^l^Tlties iim chief diplomatie represeataflir^ 



^ S0D3e a^Mtd ixf t!]*^ 1f:>T kf; nii^ ixili cy uf I he Depnr lmeiit of 8taf<> lis fo the 
eominttteea were ludlcnfiMl Sn uii t^^(ton^m of lettRi^s with the OIAA in Jaouary 
im4, copir.s r>r wh\eh wi^n^ sf^nMin tVb. 16, 1044 to U^Wd^W^H^m^W^^!^^ 
the otlier AmeHt^an repabUcs (Embfi^jr file ao, 

•a comoiout. from Havana^ Dec. t, 1944, stated (according to a aimumrF ^roa* 
pasea oa Har, 2a, lSiS$fO£ the laforiaation l^plfc^ OommittBe) : 

*^ThB laefflbecahtp and operatlnir inethiias of tlte CoairSliiatldQ (kmeiitm i&t 
Otfba ftre so efDclent, it IfE propoKed tMt» fdliawing tiie aefecaaea of Its ti99 wLtH 
8io OTA A, It £iha!i contTnue in operate as at Hf^seo^ teliliig; tio actliia wLtboat 
Sirinr app]-.>v^^3 iif ili.^ Eniba.SHV. It milt WWl^^^ 
tarljjl H(alT jitmI to t'hiii]|;t^ nnnie/' 

* Editor find Publt-ihf'r, Ih o. HI, lS!4-4, notefl thiit Elint'S I pjivi?, Iii f^rt^ the Forf^ign 
Press Aasociallon. s^iu: tlie OWI piaoaefa hoped, if ihe ififonuational actlTitie?. 
^M»Gd under fh( Shii< D<^4««^ 



The pi^sent uuMnoranilimi is m^t the pkce to trace the steps that 
have been taken i]i preparing to deal with tlie general problem. Biit^ in 
^# df the ^edessil^ of earljr iliii1ri#ll^ mM 
the OWT and OIAA fielfl otgartizfitions ^ttilhthc already expressed 
ideal of absorbing outstanding individuate) , It is well to stress the 
eevere limits on the permimenti^iSMi that is now possihle, 

(An 3H c<niij>nfiying tiihic shows the iininher of ''[utblio rciaiiotj-i'' 
pincers among the 300 additional Fore%n S^rvire r»fficers for whom 
ifte^ey was aefced in the fisoal year 104^. Tlie figui on the table $m 
in addition to the information oflicers authorized in the 11)4*1 fiscal 
year. To Jime 1940 the Department had appointed only 10 uusiliary 
^feeM jef ^.#fte information woit (France 4j Germany 1, Iran 1, 
Belgi n u Congo 1 , Italy 1 , Egypt 1, Brazil 1) . A large number of regu- 
lar Foi ei^ Swvice o^ers were devatwg fk p^fc of Jtoir tww ixdm- 
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During thf> war, specinlisls Imxr I)eon recruited iriai: 
AnxUiary Toreigu Service^ ^tablished in 1941. If m 




"m^gijb^mmr from the rolU^ of the OWT or th^ OTA A, or otherwise, 
Ibigr llin 1^; we|i|ecl ^mugh tha Auxiliary Foraign SGmrice*^ Bitt 
^ Wkmimm^m te m Wtg^ thaii six mm1Sk% #e ^ nt 
the Gmeq|&8^. The mrK^ndnieiit of the Foreign Sertice Act imssed in 
m5 {H^M^lh fi* K. 192, Public %w |8ij*0i Cong., 1st seas., 
approTOd hj thc'ftcfeiSafent Mny 3) , in ite +a^fe^ftilifi did not seek to 
fmoilltato admission from tho Aiixjluiry to th<^ re^riilstr Foreign Sery- 
fe^ il tbere m to be eflectjv& jerroanent recniiliTii: of high-quality 
^ef^NSW^l titmice tli^ pe^9#f ition, It fe u^Tr^rit ly liocesaaTy tliat 
there l)eertrly rh.noh on a f»mrIanie*iittLl policy, ^ith attendnnl legisla- 
tion and Executive orders, to permit functional additions to the per- 
iElBBelit Pcjref gn Servica Witfc l^^ssfe will go the in-serdce traimng 
jflH^fTi'nni that will inchide aHtmtioit fo infornmtional aetjA'itie.=^, 

What im been said has not been intended to overstrain the cl§iiii 
^fe'litfeliiilMi'bf specaaK^^ profesmottal shallgin infbrffiational«&ifiL 
Tn liirge degiTe, (^Rperinlly for the ofTu^ivr in char^^e, the emphasis is on 
what m pftea called "piiblic relations" or more aptly "public affairs", 
JiiK«r^fitom4ft3^n^ calls for judgment, tact^ a Itttosi 

of piil}!to policy, an awarenr?fs of suhtk factors, more thaatClte^N]pjfliy 
TliL's^* are quulilirn iil^'aliztnl in the Foreign Service, 

^ On file Quailtr of tli^ ^emarRencj pei^Eiotmel la Uie fields it En tiinrv^flAte to 
ixmtB fma ^ tepori^^^pdt of ai« w^e^ wrm tm^ Ommlttm ^ fte 
Amerleon Society ol Hemmv^ BditiiK deaHnt Wttli Its dbamatfcnti 1q a daaen 
C!iQa!ittte» autfns tlie first 4 laftnthf ()f Hie year r "Nowhere", tBey wrote, "did wir 
find a Imd OWl." Aiif] tli^^y Mtl^lt d Mtiout llip ofTlce lt> Bfi:ypt: "This was a good 
one, nnt beeause of H s kirjflti* sh to us \m\ h^ "Cause of lis letelHgent grasp of 
UifngS.*^ The I'eport: ftirthcr ^n\i\ "Umt the n>tnmitt:t^*^ htitl rotn^ to ttii^ ^^^sIldll?lioTi 
that while OWI ahoiiM be abont^tuMi wh^n its war needa are endetlf there ghoold 
be some form of OWt, a tsrera fittaoh^ or wmaBm^^l^^ 
ijiDbaaay, It would pa¥ 4i^4eada«" 

*Frein Fmi came a ^dratiiilnt In fl^^Mli 0f iLiriomflirAii^^ stibmltted t&il# 
Amlwasndor ^ Boltand Wel^ (dispatiji m 11fS% Oct 21, I9i4>. wdter 
bidittted ^ftt iie lUiiiB^ had cmee beett a jmmi&ilHt for nearly 10 yeara. FreM 
att|u^#(, he tlioufhf, hod fnnml, partly l>f^i^tniso thpy linri not re<ietyed efiough 
^idance and partly be£?an5te "mo^it of them wnre ex'nt'WHpnpi>r reporters", Mr, 
Wel<"h dfireloped bis prtlnt by saying: *"A^ to the stconti cauBc for fallun?, it Is 
aitia^^llig how n^nny prnple wb<j bfjpm to UiJnk in teriDs of public relations a ad 
jpeefis relations Rtrike upon tiie Irfen that a newspaper reporter wcatd be Ideal te 
jkandlt the work. As a matter of fact, a newspaper reporter Is trataed ta In- 
t^atlfate and report-^a rarely Icnows aiiythlug ahtmi haw to makg a p^rroy 
iiewH^Haiidonlya fawat^949il^i9^ nfpcnlBf% imdli ttot ilage wiiaere 

tb^ accurately sinaa poA^ '^^^iditt. Iiai«a fsarpotatlona Mva leafnad 
ago that a frieodly public and a friendly ptem can rarely he cQtt!Tat9S tmi^ 
$xi$ direction of a newspaper repnrter. Whatever else a pahlie-tetatlons and 
pTCTS-r^latlons dlrr^rtnr may be cnll^^d, or may be, bis sacceSa depends largely on 
the degree to whic h lie >a poMtiPany iriind*>tr or 'diploma tJc' mindetl. , ♦ . There 
are no secret trk^lcs to rhe eulMvahon of the friendsbtp of news^paper reporters, 
editors^ radio cammeatatottf etc/* Mr, Welch pnahed hta soand poLai to ap ea^ 



m 



But effective informational work in tlie field will also require a 
fairb^ technical understanding of .the possibditiea* UnutationSi and 
ffleisafe^rfi^iiiedia mvolTOd, B^Ml^m^tml and iio^iifili^rgtdng 
amazing technolo^ncal imprnvcmeutH It will reiinire sympailiy for 
thoge who use these media if only to win and i;p#P their friendship 

good will It win require ehee^t aooonimddnlcffii 
of tli(^si) media. At bottom, it: niay require ahuo^^t a nn^ersal of moods 
mt yuiiatttral. iii Fppeimi Service aud frequently characteristic^ of 
h Siismfdftortd 

^itrong sense of e>utgoing rfhuionship.^. 

In tho larger posts, informatioual work will be subdividedj requir- 
ing a degree of operating skill in the Bef?eral sgecial inediii myol?ed,F 
Certain spetM^^ ^ I^MIifli^^ 
basiSt" 

Scrnie of the problems of recruiting and eompeneating t^dhnical per- 
sonnel, luoreovt^r, will be met by developing the libraries ii^ general 
distributian ^ce^ foi: jdativaly slow materials in various media, 
'Eiiiplo> nieftt fii^iM^, if desired, be nnd^ craitract> Seeuring adiM- 
t tonal flexibility. But these ^ssibilifcit^s will not ii\eet the crucial 
problem of ofBce^ft Who handle the da,y-to-day inteipretatioii 
pd^^y^ Theyiitiaii|iBfd%^ theymnsfe% 
to italn^fid. ^ey must have preytiga as well as adequate lep- 
eEBsent^lioit allowances, equipmentj and other dements of sup|)uj t," 

Wmm wHea M arffiitd : '"WMfi la needed !b a iis«i^M # ^®^^a^l^^ 

reolicy. Wba t is nc^ed in moat mf BiLtn^ la Uie deBTgnatlon a 41)^t^cffilirtie meC^ 
iAty to rarry out the *ptJlsllc' pency of the governinent. ... He nH^S no ttfle; 

tio spc^elal traiEiltiK . . , J> x\reBS altacht'; or t^ihrr imtsifli r uonIU v<m\v Opt tQ 
make njlsf nkes of a Huri^jus nature. If the Dt^ipuvtuient wlwhes to improve rela- 
tions abrojHl, it. hn^ ^^u\y to Jiiiove Bome ^ llft«i3ttl^^ 
Bficrecy to a pedestal in pnbno view*" 

* Femey A. Itai^la, wrtti^ on Oct % 1044 n Ji- iji ro^ul i ^ la Colomblfi remarl?i^: 
e^kf reason fmf ^ stteeesa ^ tlie radio effort in Colombui la iMt itn^ 
W^'tiM division, and perfiai^a the only 9m of GIaA^ be orjfamiisea aloagf ifis*^ 
Sessional lines. A rndlo Held repi-esetitatlve came to Colotn^a two ^eara agt> 
wiih nnthority and re^ponsiibiiify to organize a first class radio eflmpalgn. * * .'^ 

^*'Nij!t\ fnv esample, Ihf^ Uriiisli I^Iinisfry of laforniiitS fT], i;BC, jukI Brilish 
CoTULcil nfljoeg Id Cairo for ih^ MlddLe E-dst. Koir^ too. suKgi ^^tion&j in the United 
Stiitf.'K I'lfrnign Seivlce for the use of mtt^riin specialists ou u. tiavt^titi^^ regional 
tia^la. But wHere fbrelgn piihlic coutacta and coiiAd^ee are aU-fojy^itaiil, 
W^ma^ mmt not tie ttcriaoed to aeeii^ a6elati«^ im'^W^t^lilim^ 
0^9^^ fiiWitry h& illgHled* 

^^W^ Uemmm 9f ftd^QH^^ lai^i'a^Et^ei ki gt^m point by ^a0^ ttm % 

"All (iflTcers in rnhUn Affair:^ ^?hcmld be itll?tted rn>t i^nly IWluii nnowancBi 
abrofid but adequaie repteseatattuti funda. Tbi^ iB a moat importaoL polai^ 
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ApoKsiblo metlinc] of setninrij^ pxpericDced FipociMHf^ts of high culiber 
mil he throiigli Mm projjoHPtJ Foreign Service Reserve, Thus, panda 
4>f M4?j!^poi!diiits, Qtlitors, colniunistB, radio commentatora, amd tt© 
lllse eoiild l>e flevfiloptnls sind indivklaals from t!n>se lists could be 
HiiPoT^ii into the field for ajssigjimenls of preferably at least 2 years at 
a al^eteh. It would )i ardly pi^^lMflA l&r Bie professions in quefc-- 
tion, however^ njjl(?ss th^ pant'ls we.re rfm^tfintly roiuivated, permitting 
tli« appointjneut of seasoned individuals who happened to become 
&«tilabi&. Thm Hie Hfady to be limits, too, on the mmh&i^ of me^ 
ecssfvil m^n who conld aiTange and would wi^h to leave their oiiteid© 
positions for as bug as two yeara on a purely temporary basis, Jfor 

core, 

Coiitiiifi% is iniportanL More even ihm in cultural relations 
field work, wIum* (raitMal*t*fe^flils nf^r may in him^ 

sdf provido it tnniporary f^p^tpjal exhibit in a slowly rotating exlnhition 
of i*ha.ses of cultural achievement, informational activities call fot 
trains abilities mA consisfceiit application. It may be possible to 
aerve^rious ^iwial n^cds fmvh^n posts by Bcsrrve ofHeers ast^igned 
ihors for a couple- uf years. But tlm central informational task re- 
quire?^ steady af tentiou and <iitettH&tiTO experience within the 5Pomg& 
8ervJCii and with tlm distinotivfi problem^- of internfttiorml iiiforma- 
tion. The regular Foreign Service must lecnii* ^esvelop thro\|^ 
training?; the oflloiw wlio can provide the focffi^fdHai^ 
of all kinds in the ^^eve^al fa]uta1fi. The new r'lnplui^iFi u|:^on training, 
in tlie B'oiTign Service will doubUoss seek to make every Foreign Sery- 
ice ofBeer in the f uttiiNs more coinscious of and ^Ited in public nSum 
Jlni ii will .^rill Ik^ nrrrs-ary for mnw oihcj^rs to ^^ive relatively con- 
centrated atu^jit.ifiji to ihAdJ" lii in'rler tlint able young men 

AffiiJrjii iL>ffi<'*^i- lies] t t-s lo InrtnnDCP isi by luems of an iavUntlrro to hitich. A stUQilf 
invitaMon hi *ntvtM^ conic aronntl to thp. 13iiid)«|^ om clay so tbat we cm te^* 
or *Maj I pass by yonr office a ne dayT &b¥lf)tUL Fnblie Aifotm dSp 

eei% wlietlieF mjoy^ the siqmi^lN!^ «ir Tfot, nv^ obliged to specliTllse ttt 
JuticbiS*, dtnn^^ aM cocktail liftTtles. BrlttBh, Frencli and Ra&?!ian PalJlic 
AJ¥gti«B^ oAcm are pr ovM wl th T ibm 1 represtm taf f on all a n eea. Ai i ier lea ng, 
nnlt^sa th^ bappt-n to hv pruvklttl Witt private men a f?, InoU slsoikiugly sliRbby 
by compartenn. The wize of alt^wnf^c^es made to FahUc Aflfairs officers should 
rniy wltU the posUkm. l i*\v<^ an oxample; In Paris rbu Isead of the DtFlalou 
sbouJci bftve at hia disposal ^1^50 a uioatb< F(tr chief aaslstant In the DlTlti^ll 
$150 it month IB Uie proper figure. Fop the nihi^T officerB $100.'* 

"Loreti Q^iTTGUi in hiw nieummtctniil ^ June 1% IMj^ a jt>^|||pi^^.|^^|)^ 
Jimior pei«0isj]^ whQ Plight b^ recniiM fi^i^efil^^Ki^l^ 9^ 
iome pref E<nts Rbarpenliat of ^ournaliatle tnt^reats. ^ wfol^i 

"Odie ]><!|iAtfjti6nt ^<mfa begin at m^e to train Its owti Pttbllc Ai!^t» Offlcera, 
i^terial might be fonud lai*gely in schools nf journjiiism. Cut^ tepertors of %x- 
qipttoual native Qaallficatlona might also be lirawn iato the fmeti9& Slw 



within the &-rvice will eteelitW continue in It as a specmlty, it must 
not be a blind alley. Not OH^Jnnst it lend to assignments of dignity 
'iwS^ ISfi^itifonnaticai field and Buitably titled in tema ef the unity of 

tlie Foreign Servlco, but also tliere nuist br- no grouniis for believing 
that those who devote much of tlxeir early and middle careers to inf or* 
im&mBl m&ti^ are thereby barred ffmn camid^imtioii nHtti^iiAy 
J^ossible heads of iiu?^siuns. It is in^M^rative tluit th is ^Yo^l£be regarded 
lis m int^^ai fart of both the formulation of cooperative foreign 

Dru^ng the next few years, while the recniiting and in-service train- 
iiig ayatemB implied ia what 1}^ just heeu said are yielding thieir 

experienced persons of high professional as well as general quality^ 
Fui^Lhennorej even after the improved system of continuous in-ser?iOd 
tt^Bilfliiif hfts Eolticrved itsr lon^-inim ve&tiKd^ the need would i3uir?ivie>lir 
the enlistment and l etontion of a eertuin proporlioii <rf B^MUBd priic- 
titioners,^^ Botli the inuuediate and the permanent reqnifi^^^ts in 
^kme^ tegardfl mnotii; ib^ ceaBom for a {undltiii&iilli} t^GSJidimi^ 
of the ^i3&^^s^» Mj^ Slid fia adtoan^i^on. 

^itecMve tntlninp: i!?h<j^il6j be given t*^ sndi yvmng laen or women la Jhe already 
ettablished infonnarion s:e(?Hons in tht* i>If? Erah^ssjps nbrond, Sucli eppolateea 
( appoint me nta might; he miide on a pvobationai'y biisi*^) woiikl untarany jmrit 
much smaller salaric^s than those paid to uteit who bava already made their mark 
In the newspaper i^eafiton. The young prcibaltoaax|r a9|if»llite<!6 wnuld 
Mmt^t be leqtuir^ to auently tUe la^MEV^ ^ the cev^fi^^ ^^ jmi^ 

^broadf th^ would be eloped to ^peni fixed ho^td flttidf liig tlie ^B^ii!^^4a^ii$' 
atody In a school and not desnltoiy ettortft txi *bU^ ^ langtm^^ 

^The Foreiijn Service has received a fftiggestlcm that Congress e^tablMi a 
transitional 5-year ptrlod followins^-tJiSiHoIiif inn of the AttsiUnry> tlunng whicb the 
Deimrlmenf (^ouhX niske Leuiixmiry aiipoinln^cntK lu any class h\ the Fti reign 
Sei'viff. TiLPSf iimiHi nL y iipiiohitnients wonld i>eri>in(! void at thi^ ead of rhe 
B-year period. Thr* adviKifcti-s af thit; proposal iisaume thaT tlie training progranif 
within ^0 B^fel£;ii *Vrvb t^ muUl provide tbeneed^tl .^pf^^'i^^^i^fiTion within 5 ye&j^ 
TblB pd'o^oAftl womd not meet £nUj|r jiefedon^ needs of the |^for|Elaltoa pi^ 
gmm dem^rlbgd in ixk^emttm^ ^^ome of tbe beat nerBotitiet In and 
OIAA, as well ES In private fields, are not ntEety to wish lo continue in uf to eata^ 
peacetime govtrnmehtfll wc^rk tmlesi tbw is a possibiniy of ji permmi^t cBxmfi 



